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“Who is that?” some one asked the brisk Joung officer. “That chap with the black beard—in the native canoe.” “That? 


Hull—the missionary. Funny chap! He always paddles out to meet us, but he never comes aboard.” 
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“Phantom” is one of the most unusual and striking 
stories this or any other magazine has been privi- 


leged to print in a long time. 


It is a story of the 


tropics —has all that strange mystic thrill that 
made “The Garden of Allah’ so wonderful. 


HE Princess Mary, turning at right 

angles from the open sea, entered 

the harbor of Saint Joseph slowly 

and disdainfully, like a great lady call- 
ing on an undistinguished neighbor. It was 
the big liner’s custom to stop at the island 
once every three months or so on her way to 
the larger and more important islands of the 
group. She usually put a small cargo of sup- 
plies ashore, and in exchange took aboard 
fruit and vegetables for the remainder of the 
cruise. 

In the meantime the passengers were 
supposed to gaze at the volcano, or if they 
liked, to go ashore in the native boats to 
stretch their legs in the muddy main street 
of Saint Joseph itself. At sunset the Prin- 
cess Mary always went away again, blowing 
a gigantic whistle-blast of farewell. 

Now, as always, she drifted into the har- 
bor through a profound silence. The lush 
green shore slipped by, so near that the pas- 
sengers on the Princess Mary’s decks could 
make out the tangled leaves of the forests, 
could see the flashing wings of gorgeous birds 
and the umbrella-shaped roofs of native 
houses half hidden under a luxuriant and 
oppressive growth of strange tropic vines 
and flowers. 

A line of officers on the steamer’s bridge 
seemed frozen into watchful inaction; the 


engines were silent; even the voluble passen- 
geis said nothing, subdued by that brooding, 
brilliant quietness. The Princess Mary slid 
forward through the polished water until the 
shadow of the volcano fell across her bow. 
A bell rang, then another; the row of officers 
sprang into action; the propellers revolved 
violently, kicking up a shower of foam that 
spread out like a milky fan, and the anchor 
was let go, falling into the water with a rat- 
tle of the chains and a loud triumphant 
splash. 

“Anyone going ashore?” 

A young officer in a neat white uniform, 
very brisk and alert, hurried along the deck 
gathering up the adventurous passengers. A 
few responded who were not afraid of the 
moist heat and a dizzy climb down side- 
ladders to the native boats that waited to 
take them ashore. 

Miss Moore had not intended to go. She 
was leaning on the rail, shading her eyes with 
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both hands and gazing through that little - 


funnel of shadow at Saint Joseph. She was 
a small, indeterminate woman, not particu- 
larly young, not particularly pretty, a shad- 
owy, indistinct person to whom no one paid 
the slightest attention. She was, if you will 
understand the putting of it, a woman whose 
outlines had been blurred by contact with 
the hard things of life; she had never 
yielded, and the very fury of her re- 
sistance had made her what she 
was. In that merry, vulgar, 
frankly contented crowd aboard 
the Princess Mary she was as 
invisible as a ghost. She might 
have been any one of a dozen 
women who were making the 
cruise, women who had run 
away from obtrusive and un- 
picturesque duties, women 
who were in pursuit, per- 
haps, of a nebulous adven- 

ture, something with which 

to color the drab exacti- 

tude of all the rest of life. 

No one noticed Miss 
Moore, because her trag- 

edy was so usual and 
because she had no sav- 

ing grace of wit. 

Aloof and alone, she 
stared at Saint Joseph, 
and then down the 
steep sides of the Prin- 
cess Mary at the 
swarming native boats. 

And there was a sudden 
tumult in her heart, inex- 
plicable and overpowering, 
as if a mysterious communi- 
cation had been established 
between herself and that re- 
mote place. The feeling was 
stronger than anything she 
had known in her life—per- 
haps the first temptation that 
did not have to be resisted, 
the first impulse that did not 
have to be checked. She 
wanted simply to go ashore. But she wasn’t 
used to doing what she wanted to do. She 
hesitated, staring down at the riotous, shout- 
ing natives and the canoes heaped with fruit 
and flowers. 


* 
SS 


When 


NE of the canoes had drifted a little 

apart, out of the precise shadow of the 
volcano into the glare of the sun. A white 
man was standing in the bow, looking 
straight up at the rows of laughing people 
along the Princess Mary’s decks. His face, 
revealed under the brim of his hat, was 
wistful and tragic, as if he were feasting his 


she turned, she 
found a man standing just 
behind her, staring at her 


with a queer smile. 


eyes on a world he had renounced. His eyes 
passed from one face to another, eagerly and 
disdainfully, and it seemed to Miss Moore 
when he looked at her that he saw her ecs- 
tasy and her fear. 

She was startled and abashed. If he had 
shouted at her, the effect would not have 
been more real—of being spoken to after an 

eternity of silence, of being seen 

after a lifetime of polite ghostli- 
» 5 ness. And yet he renounced her 
in that brief glance; she felt 
his indifference and his con- 
tempt before his eyes left 
her and went on down the 

row of faces. 

“Who is that?” some 
one asked the brisk young 
officer. “That chap with 
the black beard — over 
there in the native canoe.” 

The officer looked and 
shook his head, whether in 
pity or in dislike it was 
impossible to say. ‘Oh, 

that? Hull—the mis- 

sionary. Funny chap! 

He’s the only white 

man on the island. He 

always paddles out te 

meet us, but he never 

comes aboard. Fearful 

of temptation, I  sup- 
pose.” 

“Temptation? What on 

earth do you mean? He isn’t 

a hermit, is he?” 

The young officer nodded. 
“Something like that. At any 
rate, he fancies he can save native 
souls. Good Lord, as if they 
needed to be saved—by him!” 

Miss Moore turned suddenly 
away from the rail. She had her 
purse, with her ticket and a few 
dollars in silver. “I’m going 
ashore,” she announced crisply to 
the young officer. 

He helped her down the first 
dizzy steps of the side-ladder without so 
much as glancing at her. Another officer 
caught her halfway and passed her on to a 
third, who lifted her into a canoe where a 
fat, middle-aged gentleman and his wife were 
already settled, holding fast to the gunwale 
with nervous fingers. The third officer raised 
his hand; the boatman shouted; and the 
canoe shot away from the Princess Mary 
across water unbelievably green, smooth as 
glass and deeper than the sky itself. Above 
the swift craft the folded flanks of the vol- 
cano, like a gigantic coiled reptile, shut out 
the glare of the morning sun so that half of 
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the harbor, the town of Saint Joseph and the 
deep ravines and gullies behind it were in 
shadow. The boatmen sang as they plunged 
their glistening paddles into the water. 
Every stroke sawed a deep wrinkle in the 
green solidity beneath the canoe, and the 
lifted blades scattered emerald drops, each 
as solid and as perfect as a precious stone. 
The shore rushed forward, and it seemed to 
Miss Moore that she was looking through a 
magnifying lens at the crystalized fragnaents 
of all her secret and _half-remembered 
dreams. She saw the sharp outlines of palms 
and vast tropical bushes, the exotic flower- 
ing of exaggerated plants, a myriad shining 
leaves, the smooth trunks of great vines, a 
brooding, impenetrable forest lush with moss 
and giant ferns that thrust the straggling 
houses of Saint Joseph down to the water’s 
edge. The air was heavy with strange odors, 
aromatic and intoxicating—the smell of wet 
earth, drenched bark and the humid, steam- 
ing fragrance of a million flowers. 

The canoe beached with a hiss on a nar- 
row half-moon of sand, and Miss Moore got 
out, opening her purse to give the nude pad- 
dlers one of her precious fifty-cent pieces. 
While she was fumbling for it, a smiling 
brown woman threw a wreath around her 
neck, and bending forward with a little giggle 
of fun and embarrassment, kissed Miss 
Moore on her cheek. It was a briei contact, 
just the mere brush of lips; but Miss 
Moore’s heart leaped again, and she gave 
away a second fifty-cent piece, putting it 
into the pretty brown creature’s palm with 
a stammered thankfulness for the kiss and 
the gaudy wreath. 

The main street was a morass of black 
mud, and the sporting passengers climbed 
gingerly upward between drunken rows of 
thatched huts that were half buried under an 
encroaching and unconquerable vegetation. 
Everywhere the forest pressed down upon 
the village, throwing its cloying green net 
over the very gardens that had been 
scratched on the hillside. The earth steamed 
with heat, and the air was full of the mur- 
mur of waterfalls playing in the ravines be- 
hind Saint Joseph. 

Miss Moore dropped behind the little knot 
of tourists and the petty officer who was 
guiding them. She hated their iaughter and 
their air of commonplace security. They 
could not share her dream; so she shut them 
out until they reached the top of the steep 
hill. There she had to join them again, be- 
cause they had stopped before a low build- 
ing surmounted by a gilded cross. To have 
stayed behind would have been conspicuous. 
Miss Moore put her hands against the chain 
of flowers that hung about her neck, press- 
ing her fingers into the smooth petals. But 
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with an unchanged, frozen and irreproach- 
able face, she joined the others and went 
into the building. 

The tourists whispered; the men took off 
their hats. In the cold shadows Miss Moore 
saw a gilded altar, very crude and ugly, 
lighted by the. clear flame of a tall candle 
that burned as steadily as a candle in a 
crypt. There were a few chairs—certainly 
not meant for native worshipers, and behind 
them were woven mats thrown on the 
earthen floor. There was no light, no sign 
of anything familiar save the altar, the 
chairs and a cheap organ with an open 
hymnal on the rack. The air was close and 
damp; the forest was there, unavoidable and 
menacing. 

“This is Hull’s church,” the petty officer 
said in a loud voice. “Hull, the missionary— 
funny chap! The only white man on the 
island. Perhaps some of you saw him out 
there in his canoe—a big chap with a beard. 
Sulky! Doesn’t like people, although I dare 
say he likes the newspapers and the canned 
stuff we bring out to him every trip.” The 
petty officer laughed and moved the steady 
candle aside to point out the altar. “This 
is his altar. Made it himself. And the 
church—the whole thing his work.” 

Some one in the crowd in a conventional 
whisper asked: “How long has he been 
here?” 

“Ten years—fifteen,” the petty officer an- 
swered, not lowering his voice at all, as if the 
religious quality of the atmosphere were 
rather more dubious than inspiring. “I don’t 
really know. He must have forgotten the 
English language by this time, unless he 
speaks to that half-breed, Hearn, over at 
Little Saint Joseph. Hearn speaks English, 
I’ve heard, of a sort.” 

“Oh,” the fat man remarked suddenly, 
looking the petty officer very sternly in the 
eye, “so this missionary, this Hull, is an 
Englishman?” 

“Yes sir. He comes from Hull, I believe. 
But I never could find out whether Hull is 
his own name or the name he gave himself. 
I dare say it doesn’t matter. He’s queer.” 

“God help him!” the fat man said, this 
time to his startled wife. “What on earth 
d’you suppose he does with himself?” 


To petty officer couldn’t answer, and 
made, instead, for the door, the whole 


party at his heels. They went out, with the 
air of leaving the bearded missionary to his 
follies, to this lonely and unprofitable busi- 
ness of saving souls, exiled in Eden. They 
were glad of one another’s voices, and the 
pink and white matter-of-factness of the 
petty officers. The sun had climbed above 
the volcano, and as the door swung open, a 
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long shaft of colorless light fell across the 
floor of the church. Miss Moore had hesi- 
tated a moment. Before she could reach the 
door, hurrying toward it with an impulse to 
be invisibly conventional, it closed in her face 
and left her in darkness again. She stopped, 
alarmed by the sudden ceasing of those 
familiar voices, as if the chattering tour- 
ists had been swallowed up by the black mud 
of Saint Joseph. She wavered, turned, and 
with an impulse she could not understand, 
went back to the altar. The petty officer had 
left the candle out of its place. Miss Moore, 
trembling at her own audacity, put it back 
and stood for a moment watching the taw- 
cry altar. She saw that it had been made 
with great violence, with a visible conviction, 
an almost savage desire to wrench beauty 
out of wood and paint. She ran her fingers 
over the carving, touched by its appalling 
ugliness as if the man had spoken, voicing 
- his weariness and his eternal hope, his mad- 
ness and his loneliness. 

Then, in a sudden panic, Miss Moore ran 
to the door and flung it open. The tourists 
were gone. She could see the imprint of 
their feet in the mud—they had gone beyond 
into the shadowy ravine, toward those water- 
falls that drowned out their cheerful voices 
and the petty officer’s laughter. The forest 
had swallowed them. Far below, she could 
see the jade-green harbor, the enormous 
white Princess Mary, and a dozen canoes 
cutting silver threadlike lines across the 
water. She could hear nothing but the water- 
falls, a rhythmic whispering, a thin, gossamer 
sound, alluring and mysterious. The chain 
of flowers, wilting in the sun, made her dizzy 
with sweetness. The sky was full of flashing 
wings against an unbroken and dazzling radi- 
ance. 

There were voices in Miss Moore’s heart 
like the confused music of the waterfalls 
—unfamiliar, forbidden nd _ terrifying, 
strangely desirable—voices that swept away 
her polite and ghostly prejudices, feeling 
flavored by revolt against all the accumu- 
lated suppressions of a lifetime. She had 
never thought, because she had never dared 
to think; the folly of her ignorance was so 
immense, so grimly comical. All of her po- 
lite, invisible gestures had been made for her 
by a society that paid no attention to her. 
She had never dared to offend that mysteri- 
ous entity, that ghoul with its finger on its 
lips! She had been afraid. Of whom? Of 
what? She had saved herself from hate, she 
had shrunk from envy. She had done what 
was expected of her. Conventional gestures 
— invisibility! 

Looking down at the blazing sides of the 
disdainful Princess Mary, Miss Moore had a 
sudden vision of her own place in civiliza- 
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tion—a shabby specter, inoffensive and oblig- 
ing, who had hoarded gold like a secret miser 
to pay for a dream that was as evanescent 
and formless as herself. The ticket for the 
cruise was in her pocketbook. How many 
years of stunted gayety and denials had gone 
to the buying of it! And she stood at the 
end of the rainbow without having glimpsed 
the pot of gold—unless the chain of flowers 
and that man’s scornful look— 

She heard the tourists’ voices coming 
nearer, suddenly detached from the murmur 
of the waterfalls, like voices in a phono- 
graph. Without quite knowing why, she 
stepped back into Hull’s church and closed 
the door, leaning against it with her eyes 
closed and her heart unsteady, while the 
tourists straggled out of the forest, crossed 
the muddy dooryard of the church and 
started down the hill again. Had she been 
forgotten? Or were they looking for her? 
Apparently not. She heard the petty offi- 
cer’s careless laugh and the fat man’s con- 
vinced wheezing. Then silence, as if they 
had all been swallowed again, this time by 
the muddy main street of Saint Joseph. 
She thought of following them—a belated, 
breathless straggler who would have to be 
explained. She fancied, Heaven knows why, 
that her thoughts had made some sort of 
change in her face, as if the revelation of 
her own futility had stamped itself there— 
a confession for all those contented people 
to read. She could picture their scandalized 
faces. They were the composite ghoul with 
its finger to its lips. They were civilization. 
She hated them. Suddenly, with an almost 
physical nausea, she renounced them. 

Even at that, she hoped they would dis- 
cover her and come back for her, shouting 
frantically against the obliterating silence of 
the forest and the noisy confusion of water- 
falls. She invented excuses. But no one 
came back for her. She went unsteadily to 
the altar and stood before it, gazing stupidly 
at the candle, not knowing what to do. Then 
she sat down in one of the stiff chairs and 
waited, conscious only of her beating heart 
and the silence of the room. They would 
come—surely they kept some sort of count. 
But they did not A sliver of light 
under the door moved across the floor and 
disappeared. The candle burned down, sput- 
tering angrily, as if it resented the relentless 
end of such mortal things as wicks. 


At four o’clock the Princess Mary sent 
that parting blast, that triumphant and 
ferocious echo, crashing against the precip- 
itous slopes of Saint Joseph as she weighed 
anchor and steamed out into the open sea. 
Miss Moore heard—waiting in the dark 
church on the hill. The floor, the walls, the 
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very ceiling vibrated 
with the infernal 
racket; it tore through 
the silence like a spear, 
reverberated in the 12- 
vines, roared around 
the harbor, growled 
faintly in the very 
crater of the volcano, 
five thousand feet 
above the sea. 

Miss Moore went 
quietly to the door and 
opened it. She felt no 
emotion at all, as if 
she had gone through a 
mental storm and had 
come out, exhausted, 
into a sudden calm. 
Earth and sky were 
aflame. The sun was 
setting in a violent con- 
flagration. The roofs 
of Saint Joseph kindled 
in the heat, and every 
leaf and branch of the 
forest was rimmed with 
crimson. The Princess 
Mary turned slowly, 
kicking up a wide path 
of foam that was trans- 
formed by the sun into 
a streamer of sparks. 
Very dimly Miss 
Moore made out the 
rows of contented pas- 
sengers, the motionless 
officers on the bridge, 
a handkerchief waving 
—to whom? Not to 
her, certainly! She 
was forgotten. She felt a desolation that 
was worse than fear, because it had no 
parallel in all her narrow experience. She 
waved both arms, and then realizing the fu- 
tility of it, sank down on the step of the 
church and watched the disdainful Princess 
Mary steam into the face of the scarlet sun, 
into the mist of the sea. The lights glim- 
mered a moment in the sudden dusk that 
quenched the sunset—then she was gone. 


Miss MOORE was still sitting on the 
church steps when she saw Hull coming 
up the hill from Saint Joseph. His white 
coat and Panama hat glowed in the dusk like 
phosphorus. He mounted slowly with the 
deliberate tread of a man bent reluctantly on 
duty. With consternation Miss Moore 
watched him. There was no precedent, even 
ghostly, for this encounter. He did not see 
her until he stood directly in front of her. 
Then he made out the glow of her white 





“Listen, O most smooth-tongued of deceivers!” the spokesman said. ‘“To-morrow 
the white ship comes 


You will go with her when she sails again.” 


linen skirt and blouse, the unmistakable out- 
line of a woman, not a native woman, at 
that. 

“Good heavens,” he said, stepping back, 
“how did you come here?” 

Miss Moore did not stir. 
weary voice: “I was left.” 

“Do you know,” he asked angrily, “that 
there isn’t another ship for three months— 
not even a trader?” 

“Ves,” she answered, “I know.” 

“We're out of the way of travel here,” he 
said. “Quite! You can’t hope to get away.” 
Suddenly he snatched off his hat and 
stamped his foot furiously. “What am I go- 
ing to do with you? Answer me! How in 
the name of heaven did you manage to get 
left? Stupid! Unutterably stupid! What 
do you expect me to do? Can I swim after 
that ship—I would, if I could. Can’t you 
see, I want to be alone?” 

Miss Moore felt a sudden gust of anger. 


She said in a 
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She got to her feet, smoothing out the 
crumpled white skirt. “Alone? Why not? 
I'll manage without you.” 

He laughed, putting his hat on again with 
a violent gesture. “No, you wont—hardly. 
Do you know who I am?” 

“Ves,” she answered, secure in the 
shadows, “you’re Hull, the missionary.” 

“Well! I can’t let you starve, even if I’d 
like to. I confess you startled me. Appear- 
ing like this—like an apparition.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“T dare say. You'll be sorrier.” He held 
out his hand. “There’s no help for it. Til 
take you to the mission.” 

She ignored his hand, and he turned 
abruptly away, relieved apparently, and 
sirode off into the shadows. Miss Moore fol- 
lowed, guided by the faint glow of his white 
coat; his footsteps were inaudible in the moss 
of the forest. She stumbled against invisible 
vines; the smooth leaves of giant ferns 
brushed against her face; and always the 
voice of the waterfalls grew louder and 
louder as Hull climbed toward the ravine. 
She did not know that they had come to the 
mission, until she felt his hand groping for 
hers, and his warning: “Be careful. There 
are steps here—three. That’s it. Now wait. 
You are on the veranda. I'll get a light.” 

She heard him open a door, and looking up, 
became aware of the sky, a myriad stars and 
the bulky outline of a house looming over 
her. Then a match was struck somewhere, 
and she saw Hull, through a screen door, 
bending over a Jamp, his face angry, detached 
and brooding. 

“Come in!” he called. 

The room was large and bare. There were 
mats on the floor, a table and two chairs— 
nothing else. He turned, giving her a long, 
appraising look. Then he smiled and spread 
cut his hands. “Well, this is the mission. 
You'll have three months of this.” 

“TI don’t much care,” she said, leaning 
against the door and facing him. “I was not 
particularly gay at home.” 

He gave her a quick look. “I should say 
not! Well—come here. Take off your hat 
—and that wreath; it’s abominably faded.” 


poe unpinned her ghostly little hat and 
put it on the table, but she forgot the 
wreath. Her hair was blond—pale hair that 


curled a little at her temples. She was deli- 
cately made, fragile, almost pretty. A good 
nose, transparent hands, an air of breeding. 
Impossible to tell her age—she might have 
been twenty-five or thirty-five. The look she 
gave Hull was profoundly innocent, but there 
was something-in her unsteady smile put 
there by the daring of that day—it was a 
smile portentous in spite of itself. And Hull, 
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staring at her with hostile eyes, felt that he 
was going to hate her. She would torment 
him, and there would be no escape from her. 
He was responsible for her, pledged to re- 
store her to civilization. He had no idea who 
she was, and she had put herself on his hands 
without an apology or a tremor. He had 
the profound distaste of the fanatic and the 
priest for women who stirred him. And she 
had unwittingly stirred him by her weari- 
ness and the audacious revelation of her 
smile. 

Desperately he motioned to her to sit 
down. “I will get you food,” he said in an 
engry and apologetic voice. “I live very 
simply.” 

He brought fruit and some hot tea, which 
he prepared himself in a sort of kitchen that 
opened out of the main room. Miss Moore 
ate in silence, watching him as he moved 
back and forth. The night air, coming 
through the screened windows, was cool and 
fragrant; she could hear the persistent whis- 
pering of the waterfalls and a faint rustle of 
leaves. But Hull did not speak. Presently 
he came over to the table and sat down, 
leaning on his folded arms. Miss Moore 
thought she had never seen a more desperate 
face—it was the face of a man whose finest 
ambitions had been grotesque and doomed to 
failure, whose dreams had been thwarted, 
whose whole life had been poisoned and dis- 
rupted by a willful pride, a hopeless confu- 
sion of desires and a vast intolerance; a 
lovable man who deliberately courted hatred; 
a man entangled in a net of his own making 
—perverse, unhappy and possibly insane. He 
watched Miss Moore scornfully, his eyes glit- 
tering under the broad shadow of his thick 
black brows. 

After a while he spoke to her. “What 
will you do here while you are waiting for 
that ship?” 

“T don’t know. 
and keep this place clean. 
help you.” 

“Help me? How?” 

“With the people—down in Saint Joseph.” 

He laughed scornfully and clapped his 
hands together. “That’s fine! Help me! 
Neither you nor any other being, man or 
woman, could understand. Women are piti- 
ful. They forgive. They compromise for 
happiness. You understand?” Hull threw 
back his head and stared at the ceiling with 
an expression of triumph. “When I came 
here ten years ago, the people did not know 
right from wrong. I became their priest, 
their father, their judge and their hangman— 
from conviction. They are untrustworthy, 
childish, ridiculous, without conception of 
self-discipline or belief in anything but their 
blasphemous and outrageous gods. I have 


I will cook for us both, 
Perhaps I can 
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snatched their souls from eternal damna- 
tion.” 

“How?” Miss Moore asked sharply. 

He lowered his eyes. “That is my affair, 
if you don’t mind. I don’t want your 
approval, In exchange for my hospitality, 
such as it is, I expect you to ignore my 
existence. I have found some sort of sat- 
isfaction here after a life—a life of delu- 
sions. I am happy here. I am dead and 
at last triumphant. ‘Triumphant, do you 
hear?” He leaned across the table toward 
her and spread out his fingers. “I hold suc- 
cess in the palm of my hand. Victory! 
Worth coming here, worth my hatred of 
this place, worth life itself! And you offer 
to help me! Can you think my thoughts or 
dream my dreams?” 

Miss Moore shook her head, smiling the 
audacious smile born of that day. Because 
she sensed that he was profoundly afraid 
of her, she was not afraid of him. She had 
a curious, delightful feeling of power. She 
felt herself divested of ghostliness, a crea- 
ture of substance—a woman who might pos- 
sibly disturb the tragic dreams of this man. 

“Very well,” she said, “I will leave you 
to your victory—it is your own, after all. 
There are three months to wait. Why not 
be civil to one another?” 

He met her eyes and flushed. “I beg 
your pardon. I intended to be civil.” 


HE got up abruptly and hunted about in 
the recesses of a tumbledown cupboard 
for a pipe, which he presently filled and 
lighted. Then he came back into the nar- 
row circle of pale light thrown by the 
lamp, and began to talk in his deep, rum- 
bling, querulous voice, of the island, the 


people and the native customs. He made a 
visible effort to be impersonal and friendly, 
as if he were ashamed of his first panic. 
He tried to erect between himself and this 
strange woman a barrier of polite common- 
places, as if he were furnishing the crude 
room with the screens and subterfuges of 
civilization. 

They became suddenly aware of the night 
pressing heavily, like a tangible weight, 
against the walls of the house. Hull’s voice 
faltered, and they sat staring at each other 
as if deafened by the silence, yet hearing, 
loud and distinct, the beating of their own 
hearts. Miss Moore pushed back her chair 
and stood up. 

“What on earth am I going to do?” she 
cried. “I can’t stay here.” 

Hull enjoyed the fear in her eyes. He 
felt momentarily secure. Knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe into his cluttered 
plate, he shook his head and smiled. 

“How can I get away?” she asked sharply. 
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“You can’t.” 

“They will come back for me.” 

“The Princess Mary? She would not turn 
back for a dozen lost passengers. She is 
due at Port Michael to-morrow and at. 
Cooktown next week. Her course is as 
irrevocable as the moon’s.” 

“Then there is some one here who will 
take me to Port Michael.” 

He shook his head. “No one. My people 
are not mariners.” 

Suddenly remembering the petty officer’s 
gossip, Miss Moore cried: “I don’t believe 
you! I will go to Hearn. He will help 
me.” 

The missionary laughed, pounding on the 
table with both hands. “Hearn! That’s 
good! Why not ask the devil himself? 
Hearn is a notorious person, my dear lady— 
known from here to Sydney as a thief and a 
liar. Untrustworthy—a  half-caste! You 
don’t know what you're talking about. If 
you should arrive in Port Michael with 
Hearn,—granted, of course, that you got 
there——you would find yourself in a pretty 
kettle of fish. No one would believe any- 
thing you said. You will stay here, if you 
value your good name.” 

Miss Moore lowered her eyes. There was 
condescension in her answer. “Very well,” 
she said. 

“T am not a ruffian,” Hull went on, “and 
we will get along quite well if you will 
respect my oddities, Perhaps some one will 
come out for you—some rich relative in a 
yacht.” 

She smiled at that. “There is no one,” 
she said, “absolutely no one who will know 
or care.” 

Hull rose, pushing his chair back with a 
violent gesture. “Come,” he said. “Your 
room is across the veranda.” 

Miss Moore followed him outside, and for 
a moment they were canopied by a black 
sky full of blazing stars. The flame of the 
lamp flared in a gust of wind that rose from 
the sea. They mounted a short flight of rick- 
ety steps, and Hull opened a door that 
stuck fast until he had put his shoulder 
against it. The room beyond was huge and 
bare. Their two shadows advanced before 
them, capering drunkenly across the floor. 
In one corner a narrow bed staggered under 
a lofty canopy of dingy mosquito-netting, 
and there was a forlorn table and a three- 
legged chair. The whole place was damp, 
reeking with the refulgent fragrance of the 
forest, as if the flowering vines and smooth- 
leaved bushes had thrust through the cracks 
in the floor to bloom in darkness about that 
ghostly bed. 

Hull put the lamp on the table and looked 
around the room with a smile. “This is the 
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guest-room. You will be perfectly safe 
here. The natives of Saint Joseph respect 
my loneliness. Good night.” 

Miss Moore waited until the door closed 
before she answered. Then she shouted her 
defiance and her challenge at his retreating 
footsteps. “Until to-morrow!” 

She heard him slam the screen door 
violently, as if he had heard and had under- 
stood. The silence was broken only once. 
Miss Moore was alone, caught again into the 
whispering confusion of the waterfalls. She 
was alone in an unfamiliar paradise, cast off 
from her ghostly moorings, a real woman in 
a world of astounding mystery. She went to 
the window and looked down across the 
veranda at the house. Hull had lighted a 
candle, and in its stealthy light she could 
see him moving back and forth, clearing the 
table and carrying the soiled dishes out into 
the kitchen. Whenever he passed the door, 
Miss Moore saw his face, grave, preoc- 
cupied—the man without his mask of scorn. 
Now, as he passed, she spied his secret ten- 
derness; again, as if he were utterly trans- 
formed, she saw his cherished and hidden 
fastidiousness. He passed and repassed, put- 
ting the room in order, treading softly— 
for her sake? That wasn’t possible. Sud- 
denly clutching at the chain of flowers and 
tearing it off, Miss Moore put both arms 
across her eyes and began, terribly and piti- 
fully, to weep. 


Suddenly looking up, Miss Moore saw Hull. 
nodded to Hearn and glanced at her—a look that stirred her to the heart. “Please,” he said, 


i ““go to your room.” 


“You!” she cried, leaping to her feet. He 
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HE days passed in a glory of light. 

Saint Joseph drowsed in the heat; the 
forest was still and breathless; there was no 
wind to stir the crowding leaves or to shake 
the long-stemmed palms out of their pro- 
found tranquillity. Nothing moved save the 
sea, breaking in tiny fluted ripples on the 
beach. A column of gold smoke hung mo- 
tionless over the volcano like a painted 
cloud. 

It seemed to Miss Moore that she and 
Hull were alone on the island. The people 
stayed under the straw roofs of their houses 
or went from settlement to settlement along 
forest paths in the moist shadow of incredible 
trees and bushes. Sometimes the soft laugh- 
ter of girls rose joyously from the village, 
and at night the songs of the young men 
were heard above the murmur of the water- 
falls. Often a hum of voices, very sweet 
and gentle, passed along the trail behind 
the mission. But the speakers were invisible. 
Hull had spoken the truth: his people re- 
spected his lonetiness. 

He warned Miss Moore against going to 
the settlement. “There is nothing for you 
in Saint Joseph,” he said 

So she stayed at the mission or wandered 
a little way into the ravine. Hull always 
left in the early morning, striding down the 
hill with a proud, unflinching air. He had 
followers—there was no doubt of that. 
Whenever he appeared, he was hedged about 
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by humble people, all very excited and eager, 
striving for his advice or his approval. Hull 
was theatrical and stately. He had all of 
the solemn dignity, the magnificent pretenses 
of a potentate. He forbade the people access 
to the mission. The house in the clearing 
was his sanctuary, the holy of holies, the 
austere place of retreat and meditation. No 
native had ever crossed the threshold. No 
native had ever crossed the clearing. The 
bearded god, who was both wise and fear- 
less, had barred the way to his door with 
stern words and mysterious threats. 

Hull told no one of Miss Moore’s presence 
at the mission. Heaven knows what he 
feared—loss of prestige, perhaps. A woman 
in the sanctuary—a woman who would have 
to be explained. Impossible! When the 
Princess Mary came again he could easily 
get rid of her. In the meantime, secrecy 
and silence. 

He repaired the crazy wooden fence around 
the mission. With great care he screened 
the veranda, weaving palm-leaf mats and 
swinging them between bamboo poles, where 
they flapped and rattled in every stray 
breeze. 

At night, when suave black shadows had 
fallen over Saint Joseph, he led Miss Moore 
through the forest, walking swiftly along 
trails of his own. She followed close be- 
hind, treading lightly in the straw sandals 
Hull had made for her—smiling in the dark 
the enigmatic smile that terrified and fasci- 
nated him. 

Now and then, when they came to some 
stream rushing between lush banks with a 
gentle and passionate murmur, Hull felt Miss 
Moore’s hand in his as they picked their 
way across. The touch of her fingers excited 
him. He resented the confusion of his 
thoughts, the threatened falling of that bar- 
rier of: scorn he had built around himself. 
He would come back from those stealthy 
promenades exhausted, feeling with the con- 
viction of an hallucination that she had 
seen through his hollow pretenses and de- 
spised them. 


MiSs MOORE herself had changed. There 
was no mirror at the mission, else she 
might have snatched back a few of the 
ghostly conventions she had cast adrift with 
the Princess Mary. She had put the prim 
linen dress away and wore instead a native 
sarong, dazzling white; her arms and neck 
were burned brown by the sun; her hair was 
always flying loose, myriad fine-spun threads 
of gold. 

Once at sunset she watched him start for 
Little Saint Joseph, putting out from the 
beach escorted by a whole flotilla of canoes. 
She could see his white coat, conspicuous 
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among all those naked, glistening backs. 
He was sitting alone, under a red umbrella, 
very solemn and exalted, like a_ stage 
monarch. The brown arms of the paddlers 
shot up and down with steady, powerful 
strokes, and the canoes swept in a wide 
circle across the harbor, leaving a trail of 
foam on the surface of the water. 

Miss Moore lifted her arms above her 
head and waved at the little white figure 
under the ridiculous umbrella. She felt with 
a sudden poignancy her bond of tragedy with 
that man. Their loneliness and their fear 
were identical. Behind them both lay a suc- 
cession of failures. She felt that she would 
do anything to keep alive his faith in his 
splendor, his childish and fictitious triumph. 
She thought of herself as still shadowy, un- 
aware of the reality of her grace, the actual 
seduction of her smile. She lifted her arms 
again, frightened by her own audacity, and 
stretched them toward Hull, who was van- 
ishing, with his barbaric cortége, down a 
path of light thrown on the sea by the set- 
ting sun. 

When she turned, dropping her arms with 
a gesture of weariness, she found a man 
standing just behind her, staring at her with 
a queer smile. 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 

The man grinned; he had taken off his 
hat, revealing a crop of short, wiry red hair 
and small blue eyes under red eyebrows. 
“Is Mr. Hull here—may I ask?” 

“He is gone to Little Saint Joseph,” she 
answered, wondering how she could pass him 
and get into the house. But she held her 
ground, returning his stare, betraying her 
fear only by her quick breathing and the 
fixed wideness of her eyes. 

“That’s too bad,” the fellow said, “for I 
just Came from there myself.” He made a 
gesture with his hat, a menacing gesture 
as explicit as if he had pointed his finger 
at her. “I had no idea—” he began. She 
said nothing; so he began again. “To find 
you here when I expected to see that ugly 
devil of a Hull! Surprise, I assure you— 
and the greatest pleasure.” 

Miss Moore smiled, as if the admiration 
in his eyes had somehow relieved her. “Mr. 
Hull. will be back by nightfall,” she said. 
“He has gone to see Mr. Hearn.” 

“Ha!” The man bowed and clicked his 
heels together. “That’s odd. I’m Mr. 
Hearn, at your service.” He turned, grinned 
and waved his hat toward the house. “I 
had better wait. I came over the mountain, 
on foot.” 


ISS MOORE had no idea what to do— 
what Hull would have wanted her to 
do. This man was Hull’s enemy, that much 
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she knew. But was it better to placate him 
in case he were a dangerous enemy? Prob- 
ably! She moved forward into the shadow 
of the brilliant hedge and mounted the steps 
to the veranda, Hearn fellowing and chat- 
tering like a monkey. Delighted to wait— 
a surprise to meet a lady in this wilderness, 
when one expected nothing but a business 
interview of the dullest sort. Uncivil of 
Hull, he called it, it keep his wife hidden 
away like this. How on earth was a chap 
to know? No one had seen her, noi a single 
soul. Or had Hull hypnotized the natives? 

He sat down in Hull’s chair, spreading out 
his legs with an air of immense enjoyment 
and putting his hat on the floor. He was 
short and thick; he had thick ankles incased 
in loose, ill-fitting socks; a thick, round 
oedy, a thick neck, a face like a full moon, 
under that flaming crop of hair. His mouth 
puckered at the corners as if he were going 
ie burst into tears. A half-casie, Hull had 
said. There was no way to tell, save in the 
watchful expression of his eyes, a steady 
glitter that was both impenetrable and sinis- 
ter. He was a native wearing the mask of 
a red-haired buffoon the product of Heaven 
knows what grotesque island romance, a com- 
plex creature of ignorance and ambition, 
cruel, unscrupulous and absurd. 

He watched Miss Moore with undisguised 
admiration, pursing his babyish lips and 
puffing out his cheeks. 

“T hope you're going to be nice and talk 
to me,” he said. “You can’t imagine how 
lonely it is for a gentleman, a man of some 
experience like myself, in this God-forsaken 
wilderness. I’m a man of spirit, if I do say 
so. I lived in Port Michael until five years 
ago. There is some life over there—a hotel, 
card-playing, very pretty women.” 

Miss Moore was standing by the window. 
She kept her hand on the screen, so that 
by lifting it slightly she could see the harbor 
and watch for Hull’s return. She shrugged 
ker shoulders and said in a sleepy voice, 
“Tt isn’t exactly gay in Saint Joseph, is it?” 

“Gay!” Hearn exploded. He glared mo- 
rosely at her.. “Gay?” What is there for a 
gentleman io do? No one on the island 
speaks English but this sour missionary of 
yours. And he treats me as if 1 were a 
dog—flings a word at me like a bone, and 
expects me to lick his boots for it. Not I! 
I’m a man of spirit.” He hitched his chair 
forward a litile and looked at her with 
impudent admiration. “I must say,” he ad- 
mitted in a high, eager voice, “that I have 
—_ respect for Hull since I have seen his 
wife.” 

“There you are wrong,” Miss Moore 
answered, glancing down at the brilliant har- 
bor again. “I am not his wife.” 
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Hearn’s eyes flashed. He pursed his lips 
and whistled. “Ah! So that’s it!” 

“I was left on the island when the Prin- 
cess Mary sailed,” she explained briefly and 
contempiuously. “I was lost in the ravine, 
separated from the others.” 

Hearn shut his eyes suddenly and clasped 
his thick hands together. He shook his head 
from side to side, gasping as if he had been 
choked by ihe intensity of his feelings. He 
was so ridiculous that Miss Moore laughed. 

“What on earth is the matter with you?” 
she demanded. 

“You trusted yourself to that man!” he 
shouted convulsively. “That man! That 
lying scoundrel, that hypocrite! Didn’t you 
know how dangerous—” 

“Dangerous?” she interrupted in a steady 
voice. She came over to the table and stood 
with her fingers resting Jightly on its sur- 
face. “Dangerous?” Miss Moore repeated, 
“How do you mean?” 


EARN waved his thick hand toward a 

chair. “Sit down. I'll tell you.” His 
eyes, suddenly sleepy, caressed her, and she 
felt her heart contract with fear and disgust. 
“Ti tell you, because 1’m sorry for you. If 
you had only come to me! As it is, you’re 
in the hands of an unscrupulous man, l’ve 
been watching him for years, ever since he 
was sent out here to preach. Preach! Do 
you know what he is?” 

“A missionary.” 

Hearn siruck his breast with both hands. 
“A tyrant! He has made himself powerful 
here. I have watched him, expecting some 
day to tell the authorities. I will ruin bim 
when the time comes—for the sake of the 
people, you understand. He has duped them, 
cheated them, lied to them. He has levied 
taxes and collected them. Unconstitutional— 
illegal! The impudence of the devil! If 
the authorities knew—” 

Leaning forward, with his glittering, hun- 
gry eyes on her quiet face, he unfolded a 
tale of hatred and suspicion. He made 
Hull out a man of deep cunning, a mad 
dreamer of mad dreams, a hoarder of wealth, 
an unscrupulous and crafty dictator, a white 
man gambling on the simplicity of an inno- 
cent people for his own mysterious and in- 
scrutable purposes. Hearn’s voice had a 
querulous sound that was like the hum of an 
angry bee. Now and then there were ten- 
der cadences for her, but she scarcely heard 
them. Sitting erect and still before him with 
ber hands clasped, she had a vacant expres- 
sion in her eyes that meant nothing but 
acquiescence to the passionate enemy of her 
dream. Behind this gentle vacuity, she was 
sick with terror for Hull. She was begin- 
ning to understand the scornful man into 
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whose life she had brought catastrophe and 
one more delusion. This, then, was to be 
the end of the enchantment! 

“You've been here two months,” he was 
saying, “two months, and I haven’t laid eyes 
on you. Why don’t you leave that fellow 
and come with me? I’m a man of spirit, 
if I do say so.” 

Without looking at him, she shook her 
head. “You must be mad.” 

“Not so mad as you think—or perhaps 
madder. At any rate, I’m to be trusted, 
and that Englishman isn’t. How can a 
woman like you fail to see the difference?” 

“A woman like me?” 

“You’re superb. Don’t tell me you don’t 
know how good-looking you are! And I 
can see that you’re a cool one. Deep, I 
call you! I’ve been talking to you for an 
hour about things most women don’t under- 
stand, and I can see that you agree with me. 
I could get along if I had a woman like 
you to help me—a woman who knows how 
to hold her tongue. What do you say? 
You have only to lift your hand, and I’ll take 
you out of this—to Port Michael, if you 
want. And afterwards,” he wheedled, with 
the air of offering infinite happiness, “we can 
go on to Sydney—Melbourne, anywhere you 
say. You beauty!” 


E did not rise, but stretched out his thick 
hands toward her with an appealing 
gesture, like a baby crying for the moon. 
Suddenly looking up, with a start of horror 
and disgust, Miss Moore saw that Hull was 
standing behind Hearn in the doorway. 

“You!” she cried, leaping to her feet. 

Hearn scrambled out of his chair and 
swung around, smiling still a smile of infan- 
tile simplicity and artlessness. Hull nodded 
to him and came into the room. He glanced 
at Miss Moore—a look she could not read, 
but that somehow stirred her to the heart. 

“Please,” he said briefly, “go to your 
room.” 

She went, conscious of Hearn’s begging 
eyes, his ridiculous attitude of supplication. 
The words “You beauty!” seemed still to 
hang in the air, visible and menacing. In 
her room at last, she crouched by the win- 
dow, trying to disentangle the angry voices 
of the men from the persistent clamor of 
the waterfalls. She could not distinguish 
a single word. Hearn was bawling, hysteri- 
cal with rage and jealousy. Presently he 
burst through the door, his face purple, his 
diabolical hair standing on end. He shook 
his fists, howling curses, and ran down into 
the clearing. Hull followed, smiling strangely 
like a man who has just heard a gruesome 
joke, and threw the fellow’s straw hat after 
him. Hearn pounced on it with a comic 
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ferocity, shook his fist again and disappeared 
through the hedge. 

“What is he going to do?” Miss Moore 
called, opening her door and staring through 
the dusk at Hull’s face. 

He looked up at her, with a strange ex- 
pression of recognition, as if he were seeing 
her for the first time. She was vague and 
indistinct in the luminous darkness, that 
tropical twilight, brilliant and warm. Yet. 
she was palpitant, a desirable woman, an 
unavoidable human creature who did, after 
all, share his daily, precarious folly, his 
dream. He went to the foot of the steps 
and stood there, striving to see her face. He 
felt a great weariness after his encounter 
with Hearn. 

“Were you frightened?” he whispered. 

She shook her head, but her hands dropped 
to her sides with a little gesture of helpless- 
ness. She too whispered, as if that other, 
that comic villain, were listening. “I am 
glad you came.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“He told me that you had—I scarcely 
listened; I was thinking of something else.” 

“Of what?” 


Ge glanced down at him quietly. “I was 
thinking that we are the sort of people 
who want perfection—you and I. Not ma- 
terial success, not serenity, not happiness! 
But the supreme experience,.the supreme re- 
alization, the unattainable. And there is 
always a Hearn—some one base and igno- 
rant—to betray us.” 

“There is always life,’ he whispered. 
“There is no escape from that.” 

She smiled in the dark. “The unattain- 
able—this island, this beauty. Look behind 
you at the sea.” 

He turned. The stars had come out. The 
sky flickered and burned. The great bowl 
of the sea was like a cup of wine. A torch 
blazed on the beach and went out again. 
Then another and another, winking red eyes. 
A long shout echoed in the ravine, and some 
one far down the slope in Saint Joseph 
answered faintly. 

“Tilusion?” Miss Moore whispered. 

“No!” Hull spoke loudly and turned to 
her again. She saw his eyes flash. He 
threw back his head and came up the flight 
of steps to her side. “I am afraid of you,” 
he whispered. “I don’t know whether you 
despise me or not. If you will have faith 
in me, I will keep you safe from the pain 
of the world. I am master in Saint Joseph.” 

“You are master of my heart,” she 
said simply. 

He stared at her with sudden misgiving. 
He felt himself caught in the commonest 
snare set by fate. Somehow this woman 
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whom he did not know at all had threatened 
his precious security, his splendor. Master 
of her heart? His scorn had been no bar- 
rier against her. She was a woman, mysteri- 
ous, tormenting, powerful. He could con- 
ceal nothing from her—the bitterness of lost 
opportunities, the gluttony for power, the 
utter desolation of his stubborn, thwarted, 
unsteady heart. She had become necessary 
to his happiness. Yet she was a tacit con- 
spirator, for whom he felt both fear and 
love. 

Stooping quickly over her hand, he put his 
lips against it and pleaded in a passionate, 
broken whisper for her pity. 


b doe next day Hearn swaggered into the 
settlement with his straw hat cocked 
over his eye and his hands stuck into the 
pockets of his white linen coat. Agile and 
poisonous as a serpent, his tongue spread 
gossip among the natives. Where, he wanted 
to know, was the white man who had de- 
clared himself leader of the island people? 
Where was their bearded god, their teacher, 
he who preached chastity? Where was the 
fearless Englishman, the warrior, he who 
had boasted of conquering the devil? Did 
anyone know? 

“He is praying,” some one in the crowd 
replied in a shrill voice. 

Hearn laughed uproariously. “You fools! 
He is in a woman’s arms. He has lied to 
you. A woman has corrupted him. He 
no longer dares to look into the eyes of his 
followers. Are you weak-kneed Christians 
that you believe falsehoods and cringe be- 
fore a coward?” 

“He is a god,” a young man said solemnly 

“He is white, you fool!” 

“And you?” 

“T have your blood in my veins,” Hearn 
admitted humbly. “I pity you. Your leader 
has forgotten you in his passion for a white 
woman who is not his wife. He who thun- 
ders of the marriage-laws and threatens lov- 
ers with a thousand hells—” 

“Where is this woman?” 

“In his house. He has forbidden you to 
enter the clearing! Why? A woman has 
bewitched him.” 

The half-caste did not say that she 
had bewitched his own violent heart. He 
brooded, his hate growing in him. He crept 
on all fours around the edge of the clearing. 
listening for the white woman’s clear voice. 
He raved to himself. There was a con- 
centrated longing for violence in his thick 
body. Once Miss Moore caught sight of 
him and came slowly down from the veranda, 
walking toward him with eyes so fixed and 
furious that he stayed where he was, squat- 
ted in the bushes like a bloated toad. She 
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stopped directly in front of him, and they 
stared at one another through the tangle of 
smooth leaves. 

“You had better go away,” 
last in an angry whisper. 

“IT am waiting for 
hoarsely. 

“You will be killed.” 

“Not I,” he whispered, wiping his perspir- 
ing face with a huge red handkerchief. ‘Not 
I, my beauty! I am stronger than both of 
you.” 

Suddenly they heard Hull calling: “Where 
are you? Where.are you?” 


she said at 


you,” he cried 


ISS MOORE lifted her head. She let 

Hearn see the joy in her eyes at the 
sound of that other voice. Joyously she 
called: “I am coming!” 

And under her breath, as she turned away, 
she said: “I wont tell him. Go away. It 
will do you no good.” 

“Never!” Hearn hissed, and stayed where 
he was, an unwholesome shadow across the 
false brilliance of his enemy’s dream. He 
watched the woman go slowly back to the 
house as if there were no menace there be- 
hind her. The missionary pushed the screen 
aside and smiled at her. He had a crown 
of scarlet flowers in his hand. 

“T have made this for you,” he said. 

She stood just beneath him, with her head 
thrown back, smiling into his eyes while he 
put the wreath on her fair hair. Hearn’s 
hand closed over his revolver, but he did 
not fire at that maddening spectacle, that 
disgusting exhibition of triumphant love. 
Rigid, gazing stonily at them through the 
concealing leaves, he was dreaming of a 
sweeter revenge than the abrupt merciful 
release of instant death. 

Hull had forgotten everything but the 
woman, as if, having recognized her at last, 
there was no end to his wonderment and 
his enslavement. He let the days pass un- 
noticed, as if he were reluctant to measure 
his happiness. Nothing mattered but the 
sound of her voice, the touch of her fingers 
against his cheeks, or caressing his hair. 
Nothing mattered but her surrender and his 
mastery. Yet she was always mysterious, 
never completely his even when her arms 
were about him. He could not be sure 
whether she was afraid or humble, tri- 
umphant or bewildered. Her eyes were 
somber; her smile enraptured him. 

They wandered hand in hand through the 
stifling shadows of the deep-sliced ravines. 
The great polished leaves of the trees hung 
motionless. The voice of the waterfalls was 
querulous. The air was poisoned by the de- 
caying fragrance of a myriad flowers. There 
was no wind. A great silence, expectant 
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and fearful, hung over Saint Joseph. Often 
it seemed to Hull that the fury of his love 
drove Miss Moore further from him. Then 
suddenly she would throw herself against 
him, afraid of the stillness of the forest, the 
hostility of the hidden life about them. She 
felt the nearness of death behind the twisted 
vines, in the metallic weight of the cloud- 
less sky. 


HE wondered at herself because she re- 

membered the passing of the days, be- 
cause she knew to a nicety when the 
Princess Mary was expected. The ghoul 
with its finger to its lips was coming back 
to stare at her, to ask questions, to expect 
of her all the ghostly, conventional gestures 
of the past. She had no way of telling 
whether she was free or not. She waited, 
holding her breath, for the test. Hearn, 
she knew, had not forgotten her. More 
than once she caught sight of him, prowling 
about the clearing like a disgusting and 
ridiculous phantom in a straw hat. She was 
conscious of his eyes whenever she came 
out on the veranda or stood in her window. 
He was always there, inflamed, amorous and 
frantic, trying to catch a glimpse of her. 

Often he followed her through the forest, 
keeping just out of sight, hoping that by 
some miracle she would be left alone long 
enough for him to enchant her, to get her 
away from that confounded pompous Eng- 
lishman. He saw them walking hand in 
hand; he heard the subdued, ecstatic mur- 
mur of their voices. Creeping up behind 
them, he caught sight of Hull’s transformed 
face and saw the woman lean forward to 
look into the missionary’s eyes with a gaze 
so rapturous that the enraged half-caste had 
to grit his teeth to keep from groaning 
aloud. If she only knew that a gentleman, 
a man of spirit, a real adventurer, was 
willing and ready to carry her off, to do 
any earthly thing for her! 

He would have shot the Englishman, had 
he not feared the other’s fanatic majesty 
and security. He waited for a moment of 
weakness. He stirred the natives’ suspicion, 
prodding them with suave lies into restless- 
ness and resentment. Where was their god? 
Where? “Go and see for yourselves!” he 
laughed. “Cowards! Dupes! Miserable 
savages! Poor children of my own race! 
Go and see for yourselves! Are you afraid 
of a white man?” 

He knew to an hour when the Princess 
Mary was expected. He could picture him- 
self going aboard and unfolding all this 
pretty scandal to the English captain—a 
scandal that would return through official 
sources straight to those authorities who 
ruled Saint Joseph. 
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Eyys passed—a succession of. gaudy sun- 
rises, blazing moons and abrupt, lurid 
sunsets, when the hot sun plunged into the 
sea and was instantly quenched, like a fall- 
ing rocket. The missionary no longer feared 
anything. He had forgotten his people, his 
duty and his shrine. 

“When the Princess Mary comes,” he said, 
“will you leave me?” 

“Never!” Miss Moore cried. “I will stay 
until you send me away. Until death— 
beyond! I know now the reason for my 
existence!” : 

Hull laughed—a triumphant shout—and 
lifted her off the ground to kiss her. “I 
will never send you away, you beauty!” 

She shivered and turned her facé aside. 
“Hearn—have you forgotten him?” 

“T have forgotten everything. I am mas- 
ter here. Do you doubt that?” 

“He hates you.” 

Frowning, with a scornful laugh, he put 
his right hand over the pocket of his linen 
coat. “I am armed,” he said, “—naturally! 
Do you imagine that a man _like that—a 
cowardly half-caste—could frighten me?” 

Hull put her down, and they walked a 

little way in silence. Suddenly he said in 
an angry voice: “I promised you happi- 
ness. I should despise you if you doubted 
me.” 
“IT am perfectly happy,” she answered. 
She took his hand and drew his arm around 
her waist. Leaning against his shoulder, she 
let him lead her through the ravine, across 
the wide, white glare of the clearing, into 
the house. 

In the morning Hull was wakened by a 
murmur of voices. He went outside, sur- 
prised and startled. The sun had risen, and 
the sky behind the volcano blazed like a 
sheet of metal. The clearing was full of 
men all staring up at him with eyes that 
reflected the somber red glare that enveloped 
the world. Their spears, planted upright in 
the ground, quivered slightly like a grove 
of saplings. Yet there was not a breath 
of wind. Hull stood at the top of the rick- 
ety flight of steps with his arms folded. 
His heart sank when he met the unwavering 
gaze of all those glittering eyes, but he 
said in his measured, theatrical voice: “Why 
are you come?” 


HE spokesman, a handsome fellow, naked 


except for a pair of short calico 
breeches, dignified, proud and unflinching, 
answered in a loud voice: “You have been 
long away. We are without a leader. It 
is said that you have been bewitched by a 
pale woman.” 
“Who has lied to you?” Hull shouted. 
“Your enemy said these things. There is 
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discontent in the village; the women mock; 
the young men laugh. We wait for the 
sound of your voice. Your laws are our 
laws, unless”—he paused, and all the spears 
quivered suddenly behind him—“unless you 
have lied to us!” 

Hull looked down at them with vacant 
eyes. He was overwhelmed by a feeling 
of remorse, an intolerable fear. It was only 
momentary. His faith in his own security 
possessed him again. He would never be 
anything but indisputable master of these 
people—of their lives, their thoughts and 
their fate. He said with a scornful smile: 
“T have never lied to you—there is no woman 
here.” 

“Then who is that behind you?” the 
spokesman asked, snatching his spear out of 
the ground and pointing with it as if he 
intended to hurl it at Hull’s breast. 

Hull spun around with a shout of rage, 
the despairing shout of a man who knows 
himself defeated. Miss Moore had come 
out of the house and was standing near 
the stairs, in full view of the men in the 
clearing. Hull stared at her with amaze- 
ment and horror, swaying drunkenly. Be- 
hind him he heard a loud murmur of angry 
voices, but he did not turn. Betrayed! By 
his own stupidity! He felt suddenly indif- 
ferent, languid, sickened by despair, and 
waved her away. “Go back. Out of 
sight!” 

“What on earth has happened?” she cried, 
catching hold of his arms and shaking him. 

It flashed through his mind: “She be- 
witched me; it is true!” And he gave her a 
look full of hatred. He felt paralyzed by this 
new trick of an unkind fate. 

“Listen, O. most smooth-tongued of de- 
ceivers!” the spokesman said. ‘To-morrow 
the white ship comes—” 

“To-morrow?” Hull cried in a frantic 
voice. 

“To-morrow. You will go with her when 
she sails again—you and the pale woman 
and your lies. To-day you are safe. We 
have spoken. We renounce your laws and 
your God.” 


A> then the spears leaped into the air; 
there was a rustle of many bare feet 
across the withered grass, and Hull found 
himself alone with the woman who had be- 


witched his heart. She came up to him 
again and put her arms around him, press- 
ing her head against his shoulder. He shook 
her off and went unsteadily into the house, 
flinging himself down by the table and bury- 
ing his face in his arms. The room was cool 
and shadowy, almost austere, something 
definite and civilized to look at after the 
savage hostility of those glittering eyes out 
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there in the clearing. Miss Moore stood 
close to Hull, not daring to touch him, think- 
ing only that the enchantment was broken, 
the madness forgotten, the illusion vanished. 
She knew that there could be no consolation 
for their mutual wretchedness. 

After a long while he spoke; it was some 
time before Miss Moore realized that he 
was talking, nat to her, but to himself, as if 
he were arguing with some one he despised 
and distrusted. It was success he wanted. 
He had an unappeasable ambition for power, 
to be surrounded by men who admired and 
obeyed him, to live always in the security 
of a fabulous greatness. His life had been 
bitter and exasperating. Failure—always 
failure! And he had it in him to do any- 
thing, to be anything. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and clasped 
his-hands together as if he were praying. 
Then he got up, and without paying the 
slightest attention to the sharer of his dream, 
went outside. A wave of stifling heat made 
him dizzy, and while he hesitated, Miss 
Moore ran after him and caught him by 
the shoulders, clinging to him desperately. 

“Stay!” she said faintly. 

For a moment they looked at each other, 
with a sort of sorrowful recognition like 
people who meet after a long separation. 

“We have lived a lie,” he said bitterly. 

“No. I loved you.” 

He shook his head and unclasped her 
hands from about his neck. Then he started 
down the broken steps to the clearing. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

He answered vaguely, without turning his 
head. “Victory—it may not be too late.” 


HE walked rapidly toward the settlement, 
scarcely conscious of the appalling heat. 
Clouds had begun to gather over the volcano, 
huge, rosy cumuli that rolled lazily across 
the sky. The sea was black and still, and 
little puffs of burning wind, coming steathily, 
rattled the dry leaves of the palms. Writh- 
ing spirals of dust raced down the hill 
before him like spinning dervishes. He 
thought, with a sudden fear: “The devil 
is loose.” 

The cross over the door of his church glit- 
tered in the strange light. Hull opened the 
door and went in. The altar had been 
thrown down, the organ splintered into a 
hundred fragments. Flowers and weeds had 
forced their way through the windows and 
under the walls. The candle had been car- 
ried off, or had burned itself out, neglected. 

Hull rushed out of the church again and 
ran through the settlement. The clouds had 
spread over the whole sky, shutting out the 
sun. A thin, lugubrious whine came on the 
wind. The forest began to stir, and a few 
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drops of rain, huge and solid, spattered like 
bullets in the dust. Hull waved his arms 
and shouted: “I am your leader. Follow 
me! Believe me! I promise you eternal 
happiness—”’ 

The crowd in the public square scattered 
before him like leaves in the storm. A 
woman shrieked, shrill and maddened: ‘He 
is the devil! Beware!” 

“Liar!” a man shouted. 

A distant roar of thunder, like the explo- 
sion of a gun, shook sky and earth. The 
palms bent double as if in unbearable pain. 
With a howl, the crowd fled to cover, leaving 
Hul! alone, on his knees, praying aloud, des- 
perate, tragic and defeated. A cloud of acrid 
dust enveloped him; then a deluge of black 
water knocked him flat on his face in a 
ridiculous attitude of dejection. He lay 
there, half-drowned, without regret, anger, 
humiliation or bitterness, as if this utter 
desolation had left his mind a blank. He 
was unconscious of the streaming water, the 
wind, the menacing explosions of thunder. 
He was alone in a featureless world 
Alone? No, there was some one else, some 
one who had betrayed him. The devil— 
a red-haired devil with a thick body— 

Suddenly struggling to his feet, he began 
to climb the hill, fighting slowly and dog- 
gedly against the hurricane. The rain lashed 
his face; water poured down his neck, filled 
his shoes, choked and blinded him. It was 
as dark as night in the ravine, and he could 
hear the tortured lashing of the spiked plants 
and enormous trees. The path was a torrent 
through which he waded to his knees, slip- 
ping and falling, struggling up again, sob- 
bing aloud. 

His house gleamed suddenly in the clear- 
ing, and a flash of lightning illuminated the 
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windows, like malevolent eyes that blinked 
and disappeared again. He mounted the 
stairs on all fours and crept across the ve- 
randa to the door. 

He squatted by the door, peering into the 
darkness of that inimical room, holding his 
revolver in his hand. His face was pressed 
against the screen, his eyes unblinking. Sud- 
denly there was a white blaze of lightning, 
and he saw Hearn standing by the table, 
facing him. Their eyes met with under- 
standing, almost with appreciation, in the 
brief second of that blinding flash. 

Miss Moore heard nothing but the split- 
ting detonation of the thunder that followed. 
She saw two spurts of flame—one at the 
door, one by the table. Then she slid to 
the floor and waited for understanding. 


IGHT came with the dawn—a calm 

dawn, gold and immaculate. Miss Moore 
opened her eyes, waking from an exhausted 
sleep with a cry of terror. Hearn was lying 
across the table. His hat had rolled off and 
lay upturned at her feet. His hands dangled 
grotesquely as if he were striving to touch 
the floor with the tips of his thick fingers. 
Hull was sitting on the veranda, leaning 
against the screen door with his head on his 
breast. Asleep, perhaps? Drops of clear 
water sparkled in his hair. 

Miss Moore called to him and got no 
answer. Trembling, fascinated and horrified, 
she went to the door and jerked it open. 
Hull fell back against her, and she stood 
looking down at him, amazed by the smile 
on his dead face, his look of profound hap- 
piness. She stared beyond that enviable 
radiance, and saw the Princess Mary. dis- 
dainful, white and triumphant, turning slowly 
into the harbor from the open sea. 
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HIS is, in a way, strictly personal. 

In another way—as bearing upon 
the evolution of ideas, the common- 
ness of the most uncommon of them, 

and the cleverness of J. M. Barrie—it is 
as nearly of general interest as most things 
in our narrow groove. 

A long, long time ago I wanted to write a 
play about “the second chance”—about the 
man who wished he had his life to live over 
again, and thought he would live it differ- 
ently. We all wish that, and think that, 
and it seemed to me likely that, given the 
opportunity, but retaining the traits and 
characteristics that made us what we are, 
we should merely come over the same road, 
and once more become what we are. My 
hero was to take advantage of a report of 
his death, disappear, start afresh, and dupli- 
cate most of his experiences. I talked it 
over with “Bob” Davis, author, editor and 
dramatist, and we waxed quite enthusiastic. 

Immediately after, my attention was 
called to Arnold Bennett’s “Buried Alive.” 
That story didn’t concern “the second 
chance,” but it did deal with a man supposed 
to be dead, and content to remain so, and 
when it was dramatized, under the title of 
“The Great Adventure,” and used in another 
comedy, called “The Temperamental Jour- 
ney,” my scenario joined a host of big and 
little brothers in the scrap-basket. Rather 
needlessly, perhaps, since the same plot, very 
differently handled, has achieved a consider- 
able success this season as Tolstoi’s ‘“Re- 
demption.” 

Half a dozen years later I found the idea 
of “the second chance” abiding with Ren- 
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nold Wolf. He had nursed it practically 
since he began earning a living with his pen, 
and we agreed that some day we would write 
the piece together. In Washington, where 
we were being sued for plagiarism by a gen- 
tleman who felt it impossible that two people 
might have located their plays in a beauty 
parlor without one being a thief, we saw ad- 
vertised a motion picture, yclept “If I Had 
My Life to Live Over,” and therefore ap- 
parently dealing with the same theme; but 
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J. M. Barrie’s “Dear Brutus”—a play cleverly based on the old question: “If you had your life to live over again, 


would you go about it?” 


that didn’t arouse in us any great perturba- 
tion. 

What did disturb us was that, bereft 
of the device that would have enabled our 
hero to start again, though fictitiously reach- 
ing the end of his life, we could think of no 
way of permitting him that “second chance.” 
Of no way, indeed, but the conventional 
dream, which seemed clumsy and common- 
place. So, again, the scheme was aban- 
doned, though I suppose bits of it, sticking 


to my memory, were responsible for “Roads 
of Destiny,’ which was finished in July, 
1917, and has been found, by John Corbin, 
to be somewhat analogous to the original 
plan, as it is employed in “Dear Brutus.” 
At all events, when Barrie’s comedy of that 
title was done in London, I telephoned Ren- 
nold Wolf that the Great Scot had beaten 
us to it, and produced a play founded upon 
our idea. 
“Ren” didn’t suggest a suit for plagiarism. 
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He merely said: “How lucky for the pub- 
lic!” 
And he was quite right. 


“DEAR BRUTUS” 


NDER the circumstances, it is natural 
that to me the most striking thing in 

“Dear Brutus,” presented here 

by William Gillette and 

a distinguished com- 

pany. at the Em- 

pire, should be 

the machin- 

ery by 

which 


Mr. Pollock. And this, he 
goes on to say, is by no means 
rrie’s worst. 


a group is shown living its lives over again. 
Barrie has hit upon something more original 
and. ingenious than a dream—the survival, in 
short, of Robin Goodfellow, alias Puck, 
alias Lob, by which name he is known to 
the circle he asks to his house for Midsum- 
mer’s Eve. These people, he sends into an 
enchanted wood, where they have, or think 
they have, the experience in question. 
Impressed with the seriousness of his 
‘heme, perhaps, the Barrie of “Dear Brutus” 
isnot quite the light, fantastic Barrie -of 
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“Peter Pan” and “The Legend of Leonora” 
and “A Kiss for Cinderella.” There are 
flashes of that ebullience and effervescence, 
to be sure, but for the most part here is a 
strangely grave Barrie, a pessimistic Barrie; 
on occasion even a box-office Barrie. The 
moral of the tale is pointed 
frequent- ly, for the benefit 
of those persons, 

mentioned last 

month, ‘‘unused to 

employing their 

minds in the 
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theater,” or with 
no minds to employ, 
and there is a final bit 
of pantomime, designed to 
give the play a happy ending, that if one 
paid any attention to it, would nullify a good 
deal of what has gone before. It is difficult 
—perhaps because of my limitations, I found 
it impossible, in “Roads of Destiny”—to 
write gayly in demonstration of the immu- 
tability of that fate which every man carries 
around in his gizzard. To be cheerful about 
the theory that we are flies, gummed to a 
sheet of sticky fly-paper, and that, turned 
loose, we should merely buzz about until 
our instincts took us to another sheet of 
sticky fly-paper! Barrie succeeds in being 
quite light-hearted, under the circumstances, 
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but most of his characters, so far 
as they are characters at all, seem 
rather unnecessarily a lot of rot- 
ters, and in the way of going on 
as such. 

Lob’s associates include nine 
people who agree with the philan- 
dering husband, Mr. Purdie, that 
“it is hard to be doomed forever 
just because once I took the wrong 
turning.” Mr. Dearth, the painter 
who has wasted his talents, won- 
ders, however, whether we’d make 
any more of neglected opportuni- 
ties “if they did come back.” Mr. 
Dearth’s loss of self-respect has 
followed close upon the heels of 
the discovery that his wife has no 
respect for him, and he feels, 
somehow, that things might have 
been different if they’d had a 
child. Mr. Purdie, meanwhile, is 
confiding in Joanna Trout how 
much happier he’d have been if 
he’d married her, somewhat to the 
unhappiness of the listening Mrs. 
Purdie. Matey, Lob’s thieving but- 
ler, was once offered a clerkship 
in the city. “If I’d have taken it, 
there wouldn’t have been an hon- 
ester man in the world to-day.” 
All nine are told that they will 
find ‘a second chance” in the en- 
chanted wood, and most dramati- 
cally, at the end of the first act, 
one by one they venture across its 
boundary. 

There we find the group, in the 
second act, doing all over again 
what their tendencies direct. Mr. 
Purdie, married to Joanna, is tell- 
ing the former Mrs. Purdie how 
much happier he’d have been if 
he’d married her, somewhat to the 
unhappiness of the current Mrs. 
Purdie. Lady Caroline Lancy, the 
imperious, is the wife of Matey, 
who has taken that clerkship in 
the city, and become prosperous, 
but is still a pilferer. Mrs. Dearth, 
who had regretted not having 
taken the Honorable Finch-Fal- 
lowes, has taken him, and lived to 
regret that; but Mr. Dearth, with 
the daughter for whom he had 
longed, is perfectly satisfied and 
measurably successful. A charm- 
ing, typically Barriesque scene is 
this dialogue, occupying some 
twenty minutes and the greater 
part of the act, strung 
out far beyond its pro- Photograph 


. by White, 
portionate value to the New York 
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theme, in which it has little part, but of itself tenderly delight- 
ful. A feminine version of “The New Word,” the Barrie come- 
dietta about the relation between father and son, complete in 
itself, but filling space that in a perfectly balanced piece, 
would have been devoted to drawing less sketchily the char- 
acters involved. However, Barrie isn’t perfectly balanced, 
and that is his great merit—and what are you going to do 
about it? 

The general scheme, of course, is one that had been em- 
ployed in hundreds of plays before “The Road to Yester- 
day” and “The Passing of the Third Floor Back” and “The 
Eyes of Youth,” and will be employed in hundreds yet 
to come. A little coterie is shown in one state; then 
certain influences are shown working upon them, through 
which, finally, they are shown in another. The chief 
difference is that here, with the exception of the Dearths, 
they return to the same state. One by one, as they left 
it, the nine come out of the enchanted wood, ,,.. oo» 
back to the house of Lob, where for a time they by White. 
continue under the diminishing spell. Mr. Purdie “™*™ 


voices 

the __real- 

ization of 

all — “I feel 

there’s some - 

thing within me _ that’ll 
make me go on eternally 
being an ass, no matter 
how many chances I get. 
It isn’t fate; it’s some 
queer thing within our- 
selves.” In short, as 
Shakespeare has it: “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are un- 
derlings.” 

All this, as has been 
said, is done rather 
sketchily, not very ex- 
haustively, but convinc- 
ingly, for the most part, 
and with stretches that 
are full of wit and whim- 
sical tenderness. The 
first conversation be- 
tween Mr. Purdie and 
Joanna is pure satire 
of the most penetrating 
sort, and there are tears 
in Mr. Coade’s proposal 
to his own wife when, 
“after thirty years,” he 
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Jobyna Howland and Estelle Winwood in “A Little Journey” —a play Mr. gets his “second chance. 
Pollock describes as “unimportant but true.” and chooses the woman 
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My White, ms should be spoken, too, as to the stage direc- 
New York Mia tion of Iden Payne, and as to the noble 
: forest created by Homer Emens. 

There is no excuse for not seeing any 

play of Barrie’s. “Dear Brutus” is not 

his best, but neither is it his worst, 

which is a long way above the best 

of most men. 


“A LITTLE JOURNEY” 


HISTLER was asked once 
what was “a proper subject 
for a painting.” 
He replied: “Anything interest- 
ing.” 
“But what is interesting?” 
“Ah,” said Whistler, “that depends 
upon the eye of the painter.” 

If anyone had inquired of me, a week 
ago, what I found interesting in my fel- 
low-passengers upon this Overland Lim- 
ited, I probably should have answered: 
“Nothing.” Acress the aisle a baby is 


complaining because its bottle has gone 
Robert Barrat and Flora Macdonald in “The Invisible Foe,” hone dry. There are two young men, 


a play produced by Thomas Dixon of “The Clansman” and a very young woman, 
ame and a spinster 
who is read- 


he chose in his youth. That rather irrele- A ed 
ing “Lime- 


vant and rather-too-long colloquy between 
father and daughter is indescribably 
fresh and lovely—so much so that one 
feels a real ache when. the artist 
wakens to find that Margaret was 
merely “a might-have-been.” 
As fresh and lovely as the col- 
loquy is a comparative new- 
comer, Helen Hayes. Far from 
my circulating library,—I am writ- 
ing this in a railway train on my 
way to a short vacation in Cali- 
fornia——I can’t say much about 
Miss Hayes’ past, but it requires 
little courage to speak of her suc- 
cessful future. She plays Margaret 
with skill and confidence, quite simply 
and without affectations. William Gillette, 
who was identified with one of the first 
Barrie comedies seen in America, “The 
Admirable Crichton,” is neatly suited in the 
réle of Dearth. It is a mystery why Sam 
Sothern should have been brought 
from England to act Purdie, since 
there is nothing about him to suggest 
the male charmer, but his name adds 
luster to a company that includes 
Hilda Spong as Mrs. Dearth, Grant 
Stewart as Mr. Coade, Marie Wain- x 
wright as Mrs. Coade, Violet Kemble pr iceraph by White, New York 
Cooper as Lady Caroline, and Louis Cal- py. E. Burns, Jobyna Howland and William A. Mor- 
vert, the Undershaft of our “Major Bar- timer in “A Little Journey’ igs > Pollock describes 
bara,” as Matey. J. H. Brewer gives an as a “photog of life seen through ‘a 
excellent performance of Lob. A word Semana jen gnesiiialy ssnsliiee to dealings and nuances.” 
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Gertrude Vanderbilt and the bathing girls in “Listen Lester” a musical comedy that went into New York with: 


out any blowing of horns in advance” but which “has found immediate favor.” 


house Nights.” Yet out of people like this, 
on a train like this, Rupert Hughes got the 
farce “Excuse Me,” and regarding them so- 
berly and with keen feminine sympathy, 
Rachel Crothers has got “A Little Journey,” 
which is running at the Little Theater. 

Except the people, with their superficial 
humors and their deeper tragedies, there is 
not ‘much to “A Little Journey.” About 
half-past nine o’clock you begin to miss a 
story, and to wonder whether there is going 
to be one. Then—unless you are wedded 
to theatrical forms—you forget this omis- 
sion in your concern about these acquaint- 
ances, and when the play is over, you are 
not certain but that you are grateful for the 
absence of a conventional plot. “A Little 
Journey” is a little play. It creates no sus- 
pense, and it stirs no one more than is good 
for a weak heart, but it is a photographic 
representation of life, seen, not through the 
eye of a camera, but through a human eye 
peculiarly tender and sensitive to the shad- 
ings and nuances of life. Something of the 
same warmth and understanding that glowed 
in “Old Lady 31” are present in “A Little 
Journey.” 

Two of the comedy’s three acts take place 
in a Pullman, where Julie Rutherford, well- 
bred but penniless, is eating out her heart on 
her way to relatives who do not want her. 
She has fancied herself rather in love with a 
young man in New York, but he has only 
$6,000 a year, and they can’t live on that. 
A ranchman, Jim West, who prevails upon 
her to borrow her railway fare from him 
when she cannot find her ticket, begins to 


work wonders with Julie’s ideas of life, and 
what is essential in it. More than anything 
else, she has wanted to die; but now, when 
the train jumps the track, and there is dark- 
ness, and the crying out of frightened peo- 
ple, she cries out, too, that she wants to live. 
And living, performing various kind offices 
for her badly shaken fellow-passengers, she 
finds that her chief reason for desiring con- 
tinued existence was the realization that it 
would be in the arms of Jim West. 

This is the story of “A Little Journey.” 
It is given fitful tragedy by Miss Crothers’ 
sketch of a consumptive mother, taking her 
illegitimate child to its resentful father, and 
destined never to reach her dreaded destina- 
tion—a sketch made wonderfully appealing 
by the Duse-like art of Gilda Varesi, al- 
ways to be remembered for her masterly im- 
personation in “Children of Earth.” Then 
there is humor in a newly rich person, try- 
ing desperately not to betray herself, and 
capitally acted by Jobyna Howland. Estelle 
Winwood, who made her American début on 
this same stage in “Hush!” and was last seen 
in New York in “Why Marry?” achieves the 
maximum of effect, as usual, with the mini- 
mum of apparent effort, in the réle of. Julie, 
as does Cyril Keightley in the part of Jim 
West. Two fine and convincing actors, 
these. Paul E. Burns contributes an amus- 
ing portrait of a traveling salesman; and 
the whole company, which is entirely com- 
petent, has been directed in the spirit of the 
play by Miss Crothers. 

“A Little Journey” may be described as 
unimportant but true. 
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“THE INVISIBLE FOE” 


NEW factor entered the theatrical 

struggle within the month, and a new 
factor, especially when he is bulwarked by 
an adult bank-account, is as welcome as a 
falling temperature to a chorus-girl with a 
new fur coat, or a friend with a pocket 
flask in a dry town. 

Wherefore it is not a pleasant task to be 
compelled in all honesty to chronicle the 
advent of this particular newcomer with lack 
of laudation. This latest theatrical crusader 
is none other than Thomas Dixon, who 
after accumulating a _ considerable 
fortune by writing popular novels, 
enhanced that sinking fund by 
turning one of the novels— 
“The Clansman”’—into a 
screen spectacle entitled 
“The Birth of a Nation.” 

This statement is not in- 
tended to detract 
one whit from the 
credit due D. W. 
Griffith, who pro- 

duced the film, 

but it was Mr. 
Dixon who supplied 

the. inspiration and har- 
vested an appreciable 
share of the profits. 

Fortified by funds, men 
seek a variety of chan- 
nels to give them mo- 
mentum. Mr. Dixon 
sought the most re- 
liable one for fluent 
circulation, took the 
lease of the Harris 
Theater, and acquired 
the rights to “The 
Invisible Foe.” This 
play is the work of 
Walter Hackett, best 
known to the Ameri- 
can playgoer by his 
co-authorship of 
“It Pays to Adver- 
tise,’ but more 
recently removed 
to London. “The 
Invisible Foe” ar- 
rived from over 
the seas stamped 
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quality. A character in the spirit form was 
the author’s idea of the invisible one, and 
he came back for the purpose of informing 
his daughter that just before he had de- 
parted for spirit-land, he learned that her 
fiancé was not the embezzler as he had 
charged, but that the guilty man was the 
suspected man’s brother. This spirit force 
was not unlike the return of our old friend 
of Warfield creation, Peter Grimm, who also 
“returned”—‘“‘to count the house,” one of 
the irreverent critics wrote at the time. 
The spirit of the 
departed and 
agonized 
a> father 


Adolf Link and Patri- 
cia Collinge in “Tillie” 
—a play which you 
will like, re . 
Lesh ws our critic, if you fin 
invisible fea- folk like the Pennsyl- 
ture of the » —-vainia Dutch interest- 
play was any 7 ing. 
entertaining 


with London 
approval. 

What proved 
to be the most 
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finds a deuce of a job confronting him in 

trying to make his daughter and her lover 

understand, but, finally, accompanied by a 

proper fox-trotting movement of light effects, 

he gets to his daughter the message that in 

a volume of “David Copperfield” she will 

find the real culprit’s written confession. At 

one performance an absent-minded actor 

substituted “Nicholas Nickleby” by mistake, 

which in a measure upset the unities as well 

as the risibles of a not too reverent audience. 
H. Cooper Cliffe, as a 

scholarly and kindly phy- 

sician, was the best of the 

players. The cast other- 

wise is adequate, but not 

in the least brilliant. 
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pen to find entertainment or instruction in 
the habits and characteristics of that strange 
folk, then by all means keep away from 
Henry Miller’s Theater, where “Tillie” is 
the attraction. 

Frankly, many of the critics and not a 
few of the onlookers did not find this 
comedy, based upon Helen R. Martin’s 
story, “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” diverting. 
On the other hand, I did, just as I had 
found something different and a new play- 
writing field of characterization in “Erst- 
while Susan,” based on another of the same 
author’s stories. 

It was my misfortune once to acquire 
acquaintance with several Pennsylvania 

Dutch in their native lair. For 


Eddie Garvie, Johnny Dooley, Ada Lewis and Hansford Wilson in “Listen Lester”’—“‘a jolly, rollicking 


entertainment.” 


Mr. Dixon is not disconcerted or dis- 
couraged by the result of his début as a 
Broadway producer. Quite to the contrary, 
he has at this writing a feeling of hopeful- 
ness that has induced him to announce an 
indefinite run of the play. Meanwhile he 
has others on hand, and inasmuch as his 
first venture is marked by lavishness of 
treatment, and inasmuch also as he is alto- 
gether earnest in his endeavors, he is finding 
his patrons in a receptive mood toward his 
projects for the future. 


“7a.” 


iF you are interested in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, you will like “Tillie,” the most 
recent offering of the Klaw-and-Erlanger- 
George-Tyler combination. If you don’t hap- 


narrow-mindedness, bigotry, brutality toward 
their women and general cussedness, their 
equal, according to my opinion, is not to be 
found this side of Turkey. For which rea- 
son it pleased me mightily, just as it did 
when Mrs. Fiske presented “Erstwhile 
Susan,” to watch the sordid, miserly, selfish 
people being exposed on the stage. In this 
case, the Pennsylvania Dutch at their worst 
were placed on parade, for the story deals 
with the Mennonites, a religious sect which 
regards the reading of a secular book as 
blasphemous, and the protruding of a 
feminine curl from underneath the hat as 
a sure step to damnation. 

The heroine of “Tillie” is a drudge of 
seventeen, hired out by her father as slavey 
in a boarding-house. Of her earnings this 
Dutch farmer takes all except occasionally 
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twenty-five cents, the latter 
being appropriated to the 
daughter’s wardrobe. 

Into the little Penn- 
sylvania settlement 
comes a young 
Harvard graduate. 
His announced 
mission is to ob- 

tain the position 

of village 
school - teacher, 
which he does; 

but he is really 
subjecting him- 

self to the mean- 

ness of the neigh- 
bors for the pur- 
pose of acquiring 
atmosphere and _ inci- 
dent for a novel he is 
writing. 

He finds lodgings 
in the_ boarding- 
house where Tillie 
is employed, and the usual 
thing that happens on the 
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stage always in a situation of 
this kind happens again for 
twenty thousandth time. He 


the ten 


Fadiegmah by White, New York 
“Oscar Hammerstein has hit it off again in ‘ 
Walter Sca 


Somebod 


Johnny Dooley and Gertrude 
Vanderbilt in “Listen Lester.” 


or 


sympathizes 


ole 
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with Tillie’s life of drudg- 
ery and oppression, and 
lends her a book or 

two to read. Tillie, 

being one of the 
misguided Men- 

nonite sect, by 

reading it gives 

one of its doc- 

trines a com- 

pound fracture. 

Next she com- 

mits the awful 

sin of walking 

out into the 

moonlight with 

Teacher, and the 

brethren and _ sis- 

ters are shocked 

and shamed to the 

point of expecting the 

world to come to an 

end. . And finally—horror of 
horrors—because Teacher likes 
her hair best in curls, she per- 
mits one of them to peep out 
from underneath the white cap 
she is compelled to wear. We 
waited anxiously for her to go straight to 
perdition by doing the unspeakable thing of 


This scene from it shows William Kent, 


s Sweetheart. 


n and Eva Fallon. 
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wearing silk stockings, but her father’s al- 
lowance wouldn’t permit her. However, poor 
Tillie had done enough to get “set back” in 
the church, and to be ostracized from all 
conversation and association with devoted, 
steadfast Mennonites who would not commit 
such sins as going to the movies or bathing. 
All this time Teacher’s influence was en- 
lightening Tillie, and one day she defiantly 
pulls off her cap and shows all her curls, and 
otherwise shocks the community beyond all 
endurance. 

Most assuredly Tillie triumphs ultimately. 
Just as she is about to be forced to the altar 
with the village sport, the teacher returns and 
elopes with her in the doctor’s buggy. And 
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for good measure, so that the ending may 
be fully as happy as the box-office requires, 
she simultaneously falls heiress to twenty 
thousand dollars. 

In the title réle Patricia Collinge, so long 
associated with the character of Pollyanna, 
is charming. Tillie’s awakening and her de- 
sire to “hitch her wagon to a star” come 
somewhat abruptly, but the limitations of a 
four-act comedy often require precocity in 
juvenile heroines. Tillie is Patricia Collinge’s 
finest work, and entitles her to the heavier 
type and incandescent signs her management 
has given her. 

An exceedingly humorous and altogether 
delightful character running through the 


Eva Fallon, John Dunsmure and Louise Allen in “Somebody's Sweetheart”—--a new musical production by Oscar 
Hammerstein. 
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play is that of Doc Weaver, a 
kindly physician who doesn’t 
know much about medicine, and 
who keeps his toddy in a bottle 
marked “Arsenic.” He is a fine 
specimen of a whole-souled man 
who is not in sympathy with the 
ways of the Mennonites. The 
character is capably played by 
John W. Ransome, of “Prince of 
Pilsen” memories. Adolf Link, 
as Tillie’s father Jake Getz, gives 
a studied portrayal of a sordid, 
crue! Pennsylvania Dutchman. 

Whiskers are rampant through- 
out the play, and the dialect 
sounds like a revival of Weber 
and Fields. 


“A PRINCE THERE WAS” 


N the annals of this season’s 

drama there will be no more 
sensational achievement than 
that registered shortly after holi- 
day time at the George M. 
Cohan Theater. Also it should 
be conceded that the kind of 
topsy-turvy, hop-skip-and-jump 
maneuver which changed the 
destinies and prolonged the life 
of “A Prince There Was” could 
not possibly have taken place 
without a George M. Cohan as 
the inspiration thereof. 

After an unusual amount of 
preliminary ballyhooing, Robert 
Hilliard arrived at the Cohan Theater as 
the star of a play, based on a story by 
Darragh Aldrich, and entitled “A Prince 
There Was.” A few days later a more 
appropriate title would have been “A Star 
There Was,” inasmuch as Mr. Hilliard had 
abruptly removed himself from the center 


of the stage, and George M. Cohan had as- 


abruptly occupied it, but in a modest, un- 
assuming and almost secretive way. 

Cohan, possessed of a deep friendship for 
Mr. Hilliard and William Elliott, producer 
of “A Prince There Was,” had journeyed to 
the out-of-town premiére of that work in 
the capacity of fan and “rooter.” Untor- 
tunately there did not develop a sufficient 
semblance of popular qualities in the play 
to encourage much “rooting,” and Cohan, 
with characteristic frankness, remarked to 
Messrs. Hilliard and Elliott that the comedy 
needed a new set of tires, a cleaning of the 
carburetor, a replenished battery and a self- 
starter that would work. This sentence 
having been passed by Judge Cohan, Messrs. 
Hilliard and Elliott, in the way of theatrical 
merchants, proposed that he pay the fine 
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Phoebe Hunt in “A Prince There 
Was.” “In the annals of this sea- 
son’s drama,” says our critic, “there 
will be no more sensational achieve- 


ment.” 


imposed by making the necessary alterations 
himself. 

Although Cohan’s firm at the moment 
had in the process of production two im- 
portant plays that required constant atten- 
tion, Cohan, living up to his precepts of 
good-fellowship, undertook the task. Result: 
When “A Prince There Was’ reached 
Broadway and Forty-third Street, it was a 
well-constructed, closely woven and wittily 
embellished product. And yet there was 
something amiss. Hilliard and Cohan dis- 
covered the defect simultaneously—Cohan 
had written a George M. Cohan Prince and 
not a Robert Hilliard Prince. 

There was but one step to take, and 
Messrs. Hilliard and Cohan took it on a 
moment’s notice. On Friday night of the 
first week of the New York engagement, 
Hilliard declared that his boutonniére and 
his middle-aged maturity did not become 
The Prince as created by Cohan. There- 
fore, he continued, he would withdraw. And 
the following afternoon, if you please, none 
other than George M. Cohan appeared in 
the character of Charles Martin, Prince; and 
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“Patricia Collinge as Tillie is charming,” reports our reviewer. “Tillie is Patricia Collinge’s finest work. 
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the matinée audience was not advised of 
the substitution until ten seconds before the 
rise of the curtain. 

Now “A Prince There Was” is booming 
along merrily. The same old George M. 
Cohan, of the “Broadway Jones” days, 
dominates the comedy. 

A tiny miss, named Marie Vernon, who 
acts a-child drudge in a_boarding-house, 
achieves an amazingly natural performance. 
Her scenes with Cohan go far toward giving 
the play its charm and tenderness. 


“LISTEN LESTER” 


WO new musical comedies have come to 

town recently that show signs of 
longevity. One of them is “Listen Lester,” 
the third of John Cort’s musical offerings 
of the season, and is in part the product 
of his son. 

“Listen Lester” came to the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, a playhouse—since it is 
located below Forty-second 
Street, it is rated by 
theatrical super- 
stition to be be- 
yond the 
‘‘dead- 
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line’”—that has not harbored many notably 
successful plays of late. And yet, without 
any special blowing of horns in advance, it 
has found immediate favor. There is lit- 
tle or nothing of story, the general scheme 
being more like that of a cabaret entertain- 
ment on a pretentious scale. Yet the songs 
come quickly, the dances are numerous and 
novel, and the general effect is that of jolly, 
rollicking entertainment. 


“SOMEBODY’S SWEETHEART ” 


RTHUR HAMMERSTEIN has hit it 
off again. His latest musical produc- 
tion, “Somebody’s Sweetheart,” safely 
moored at the Central Theater, is a fitting 
companion to “Some Time,” “Katinka,” 
and other Hammerstein outputs. The cast is 
not in‘the least distinguished so far as the 
reputation and prominence of the players go; 
yet it is a capable and hard-working assem- 
blage; and Nonette, a violinist from vaude- 
ville, has in a _ fortnight 

fiddled and danced her- 

self into a prestige 

commonly de - 

scribed a's 

town talk. 


Chauncey Olcott, 

Mrs. Alice Chapin 

and Gilda Leary in 

“The Voice of McConnell.” 
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Alice King, the charming hostess of the Paradise Room in Reisen- 


weber’s famous New York restaurant. 
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Dorothy Dalton, a cinema favorite. 
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Ruby de Remer, = is well known for her work in 
fi 


m comedies. 
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Mary Miles Minter and Hale Hamilton in a filmization of the GREEN BOOK story, “ The Eyes of Julia Deep.” 
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Mollie King—the newest of the miniature Lillian Russells to appeal to the beauty-scouts in New York. 
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A Complete Résumé of the Opening 
Chapters of ‘““The Wicked Marquis’’ 


AEM NOE BY: THEA. 


THOR OF 


“THE DOUBLE TRAITOR”’ 


“AND “MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO” 





ICHARD 

VONT,” ex- 

plained the 

old - school 
Marquis of Mande- 
leys to his self-made 
millionaire American 
guest, David Thain, 
“was head keeper at 
Mandeleys when I 
succeeded to the title. 
I found him living 
there with his daugh- 
ter and a little boy, 
his nephew. I noticed 
the girl with interest. 
Consequences which 
our ancestors would 
have esteemed an 
honor to the persons 





Mishend: Vent, Wn snigliaiile Glens of Oe 
Marquis. 


mn | 


him—and received a 
qualified consent. 
They made a motor- 
excursion to Mande- 
leys, and at a near-by 
inn met Thain. 

Thain — who had 
rented the estate of 
Broomleys close by— 
had just lunched with 
the departing tenants, 
Colonel Laycey and 
his daughter Sylvia. 

‘“Why the dickens 
couldn’t I fall in love 


» 








concerned, ensued.” 

The Marquis went on to say that Vont 
resented the situation violently but eventu- 
ally took his nephew with him to America. 
Now, however, Vont was returning from 
America to the lodge he owned at Mandeleys. 

The Marquis then mentioned his pecu- 
niary difficulties—and Thain advised him 
to recoup by investing in a certain oil stock, 
and loaned him the needful money. (The 
Marquis’ daughter Letitia was much inter- 
ested in Thain, though she had engaged her- 
self to Charley Grantham.) 

Thain then called upon Richard Vont, ad- 
dressed him as “Uncle” and said: 

“My promised share of the work is done. 
I hold his promissory notes for forty thou- 
sand pounds. When they come due, in three 
months, you can make him bankrupt if you 
will. Ill give you the notes.” 

In London the Marquis visited the woman 
of his story to Thain—Marcia Hannaway, 
who had become a writer of some note. 
Soon afterward she dined with her pub- 
lisher, Mr. Borden, who asked her to marry 


with a nice girl like 
that,” he muttered to himself as he drove 
away, “instead of—” 

And shortly afterward the direction in 
which his affections turned was evidenced 
when he walked over to see his uncle Rich- 
ard Vont, and besought the grim old man to 
release him from his promise to ruin the 
Marquis—Letitia’s father. But Vont was 
implacable. Nor did his attitude change 
when the Marquis himself called on Vont. 
The old aristocrat was practically ordered 
from the premises by the former game- 
keeper. And even when Marcia herself 
came to beg her father’s forgiveness, and 
protested against his hardness, he said to 
her, pointing toward the gate: “The ways 
of the transgressors are hard. If you’d come 
here in shame and humiliation, if you’d 
come here as one as had learned the truth, 
you’d have found me all that you sought. 
But you come here a very ignorant woman, 
Marcia, and you leave me a little harder 
than ever before, and the curses that choke 
my throat hotter, more murderous.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE Marquis, 
as he sat at 
his study 
table after 
lunch, was not: in- 
clined to regard his 
first day at Mande- 
leys as asuccess. 
The only mail of the 
day had been de- 
livered, and the letter 
for which he was 
waiting with an 





“Marcia Hannaway,” Vont’s rebellious 
daughter. 
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they were doubtless 
tendered to you by 
false representations. 
I am quite sure that 
I need not point out to 
Your Lordship that I 
write you this letter 
entirely without preju- 
dice and in the inter- 
ests of the Mandeleys 
name and estates. 
There could be no 
possibility of the drafts 
executed by Your 
Lordship being met, 
unless the shares them- 
selves provided the 
funds, which, under 
the existing conditions, 
appears impossible. 
Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN WaDHAM. 








anxiety greater than 

he even realized himself, was still absent. 
There was a letter, however, from Mr. 
Wadham, which afforded him some food for 
thought. It was a personal letter, written 
by the head of the firm, and he perused it 
for the second time with a frown upon his 
forehead. 


My Dear Lord Mandeleys: 

I have ventured, in your interests, to do 
what my’ son tells me you yourself felt 
some hesitation in doing—namely, I have 
made inquiry through a firm of. stock- 
brokers who make a specialty of American 
oil shares, as to the Pluto Oil Company, 
Limited, in whose shares you _ have 
made so large a purchase. I find that no 
development of this property has taken 
place; very little, if any, machinery has 
been erected; no oil has ever been dis- 
covered in the locality or upon the estate. 
May I beg of you that, to avoid disastrous 
consequences, you at once see your friend 
from whom you purchased these shares, 
and endeavor to make some arrangement 
with him to take them off your hands, as 
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The Marquis looked out upon the lawn. 
There was in his memory, too, a recent and 
serious conversation with Mr. Merridrew, 
concerning the accumulating charges for 
cilapidations upon the property. Frowning, 
he watched David playing croquet with 
Sylvia Laycey, glanced from them to where 
Letitia sat, apparently absorbed in a book 
which she was reading, and from her he 
looked through a side window toward that 
hated little demesne across the moat, where 
Richard Vont, in his shabby brown velveteen 
suit, with his white hair and his motionless 
figure, seemed to dominate the otherwise 
peaceful prospect. Somehow or other, both 
outlooks irritated him almost as much as his 
own mental condition. The hard pressure of 
circumstances was asserting itself in his 
mind. He found himself struggling against 
an insidious longing to see Letitia in Sylvia’s 
place. In his way he was superstitious. He 
even began to wonder whether that silent, 
ceaseless hate, that daily litany of curses, was 
really in any way responsible for the increas- 
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ing embarrassments by which he was sur- 
rounded, that great, dumb anxiety which 
kept him with wide-open eyes at night and 
sent him about in the daytime with a con- 
stant pain at his heart. 


HE turned at last wearily away from the 
window, rose to his feet, opened the 
French doors which led out into the gardens, 
and strolled across the lawn to where Letitia 
was seated. She laid down her book and 
welcomed him with a smile which had in it 
just a shade of fatigue. 

“Our friend Thain,” he observed, “seems 
to be a success with Miss Sylvia.” 

Letitia turned her head and watched them. 

“Sylvia has already confided to me,” she 
murmured, “her ardent admiration.” 

The Marquis sighed as he sank into a 
chair. Letitia glanced at him a little anx- 
iously. 

“Anything wrong, Dad?” 

“Nothing that should depress one on such 
a wonderful day. It is more a state of mind 
than anything. You and I, I fancy, were 
both born a few hundred years too late.” 

“Money again?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt is one of the most humiliating features 
of modern existence,” he declared, “to find 
the course of one’s daily life interfered with 
by the paltry necessities of pounds, shillings 
and pence. One inherits a great name,” he 
went on ruminatively, “great traditions, an 
estate brimful of associations with illustrious 
ancestors. In one’s daily life one’s sense of 
dignity, one’s whole position, is all the time 
affected, I may say poisoned, by the lack 
of that one commodity which is neither a 
proof of greatness nor even deserving. We 
are very poor indeed, Letitia.” 

She sighed. 

“Is it anything fresh?” 

“Mr. Merridrew has been here this morn- 
ing,” her father continued, “and has spoken 
to me very seriously about the condition of 
the whole estate. No repairs or rebuilding 
have been effected for years. The whole of 
the rents, as they have been received, have 
been required to pay interest on the mort- 
gages. Mr. Merridrew adds that he scarcely 
dares show himself before any one of the 
tenants, to whose just demands he is con- 
tinually promising attention. He considers 
that unless the whole of the next quarter’s 
rents are spent in repairs, we shall lose our 
tenants, and the property itself will be im- 
mensely deteriorated.” 

“There are those shares that Mr. Thain 
sold you,” she reminded him hopefully. 

“You must take this for what it is worth,” 
he said. “I have a private letter from Mr. 
Wadham himself this morning, in which he 


tells me frankly that he has received reports 
indicating that those shares are worthless.” 

“Worthless?” Letitia exclaimed, bewil- 
dered. 

Her father nodded. 

“He begs me earnestly to appeal to Mr. 
Thain to take them off my hands. Even if 
I could bring myself to contemplate such 
a step, we should even then be faced with 
the fact that, adopting Mr. Merridrew’s 
views, there are no funds to provide the 
interest on the mortgages next quarter-day.” 

Letitia glanced once more uneasily toward 
David Thain. 

“Worthless!” she repeated. “I don’t 
understand it, Father. Do you really be- 
lieve that Mr. Thain would do you an ill 
turn like this?” 

The Marquis shook his head. 

“T can conceive no possible reason for 
such an action,” he declared. ‘We have not 
injured him in any way. On the contrary, 
we have, at your Aunt Caroline’s solicita- 
tion, offered him a hospitality somewhat 
rarely accorded by you and me, dear, to 
persons of his nationality and position.” 

Letitia made a little grimace. 

“Aunt Caroline looks at him from a dif- 
ferent point of view, doesn’t she!” 

“Your aunt is intensely modern,” the 
Marquis agreed. . “She is modern, too, with- 
out any real necessity. Her outlook upon 
life is one which, considering her descent, I 


* cannot understand.” 


“Don’t you think, Father,” Letitia asked 
him squarely, “that, however disagreeable it 
may be, you ought to speak to Mr. Thain 
about the shares? He could probably tell 
you something which would relieve your 
mind, or he might offer to take them back.” 

The Marquis was silent for a moment. 
Probably no one in the world except Letitia 
knew how much it cost him to say the next 
few words. 

“T will do so,” he promised. “I will 
find an early opportunity of doing so. At 
the same time, in the absence of any more 
definite information, I prefer to retain my 
belief in their value.” 


GyiviA and David came strolling toward 
them. The former was looking almost 
distressed. 

“Letitia dear, isn’t it horrid!” she said. 
“T must go now! I promised Mrs. Bain- 
bridge that I’d be back to tea. She has 
some stupid people coming in. We’ve had 
such a wonderful game of croquet. I am 
quite sure I could make an expert of Mr. 
Thain in a very short time. Can I have my 
pony-cart, please, Letitia? And what time 
shall I come on Thursday?” 

“We shall be ready for you any time you 














,” Letitia replied; “so please suit your- 
self.” 

They all strolled round to see her start. 
As she took her seat, she looked a little wist- 
fully at the vacant place in the governess- 
cart. 

“T can’t drop you at Broomleys gate, can 
I, Mr. Thain?” she asked. 

He shook his head smilingly. 

“T should never dare to face your pony 
again,” he declared. “Bring your father over 
to see me, and we'll mark out a croquet- 
court at Broomleys.” 

“We'll come,” she promised. 

She drove away. David also turned to 
take his leave. 

“So nice of you to entertain our little 
visitor,” Letitia said, smiling graciously upon 
him. “She is charming, isn’t she?” 

“Quite,” he replied. 

“T’ll show you a way into the park from 
the flower-gardens,” she continued. “It saves 
you a little.” 

She led the way across the lawn, very 
erect, very graceful, very indifferent. David 
walked by her side with his hands behind him. 

“You must find these country pursuits,” 
she observed, “a relaxation after your more 
strenuous life.” 

“T find them very pleasant,” he admitted. 

“To-morrow,” Letitia told him, “my aunt 
arrives for a day or two. You are almost 
as popular with her, you know, as you seem 
to be with Sylvia.” 

“The Duchess!” he repeated. “I did not 
know that she was coming here. She was 
kind enough to ask me to go to Scotland 
later on.” 

“You will be very foolish if you don’t go, 
then,” Letitia advised. “The Rossdale 
grouse-moors are almost the best in Scot- 
land. Aunt Caroline is staying here for two 
days on her way to Harrogate. You must dine 
with us on Thursday night. She will be so 
disappointed if she does not see you at once.” 

“You are very kind, Lady Letitia,” he 
said. “I fear that I am inclined to en- 
croach upon your hospitality.” 

She picked a rose and held it to her lips. 

“We must amuse Aunt Caroline,” she ob- 
served languidly. “It is many years since 
she imposed herself as a visitor here. We 
dine at a quarter past eight. This is the gate.” 

He passed through it and turned to make 
his farewells. Her left hand was resting upon 
the iron railing; her right supported her 
parasol. She nodded to him a little curtly. 

“You promised,” he reminded her, “that 
some day you would come over and help 
me about the garden.” 

“Did I?” she answered. 
me sometime, wont you?” 
“Why not now?” he persisted. 


“Well, remind 
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She shook her head. 

“I have to go and consult with Mrs. 
Foulds,” she explained, “as to where to put 
all our visitors. Charley Grantham is com- 
ing with Aunt, I think, and we have so many 
rooms closed up. Don’t fall into the moat. 
There’s a bridge just to the left.” 

She turned away, and David watched her. 
for several moments before he swung round. 
He was conscious of a sudden and entirely 
purposeless feeling of anger, almost of fury. 
From the higher slopes of the park he turned 
and looked once more toward Mandeleys. 
Letitia had evidently forgotten her house- 
hold duties. She had thrown herself back in 
her chair and was once more apparently en- 


* grossed in her book. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


AVID THAIN, a few hours [ater, 
lounged in a basket-chair in the one 
corner of his lawn from which he 

could catch, through the hedge of yew trees, 
a furtive glimpse of Mandeleys. By his 
side stood a small coffee-equipage and an 
unopened box of cigars; in the distance was 
the vanishing figure of the quiet-mannered 
and very excellent butler with whom a 
famous registry-office had endowed his 
household. It was an hour of supreme ease. 
An unusually warm day was succeeded by 
an evening from which only the warmth 
of the sun had departed, an evening full of 
scents from flowers and shrubs alike, an 
evening during which the thrushes prolonged 
their music until, from somewhere in the 
distant groves at the back of the house, a 
nightingale commenced, like the tuning up of 
an orchestra, to make faint but sweet essays 
at continued song. It was as light as day, 
but there were stars already in the sky, and 
a pale, colorless moon was there, waiting 
for the slowly moving mantle of twilight. 
David Thain was alone with his thoughts. 
They had started somewhere in the back- 
ground, in the first throb and excitement of 
life, in the moment when his lips had framed 
that horrible oath which held him now in 
its meshes. Then had come the real strug- 
gle, years of brilliant successes, the final 
coup, the stepping in a single day onto one 
of those pedestals which a great republic 
keeps for her most worshiped sons. Always 
it seemed to him that there was that old 
man in the background, waiting. At last 
had come the question. Yes, he was ready. 
He had come to England a little protesting, a 
little incredulous, always believing that those 
fierce fires which had burned for so long in 
the gray-haired, patient old man would have 
burned themselves out, or would become 
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softened by sentimental associations as soon 
as he set foot in his native place. 

David’s awakening was complete and dis- 
concerting. The fury of Richard Vont showed 
no signs of abatement. David found himself 
committed already to one loathsome enter- 
prise—and there was the future. He looked 
down gloomily at the magnificent pile be- 
low, with its many chimneys, its stretching 
front and far-reaching wings, and some echo 
of the bitterness which raged in the old 
man who sat and watched at its gates found 
an echo in lis own heart. He remembered 
the amusement with which that subtle but 
absolutely natural air of superiority, on the 
part of father and daughter alike, had first 
imbued him. Their very kindness, the frank 
efforts of the Marquis, as well as of Lady 
Letitia, to lead him into some channel of 
conversation in which he could easily express 
himself, was the kindness of those belonging 
to another world and fearing lest the con- 
sciousness of it might depress their visitor. 

And with his resentment was mingled an- 
other feeling, not exactly acquiescence,—his 
American education had been too strong for 
that,—but admiration for those inherent 
gifts which seemed to bring with them a 
certain grace, carried into even the smaller 
matters of life. Perhaps he exaggerated to 
himself their importance as he sat there in 
the soft gathering twilight, poured out his 
neglected coffee and still played with his 
unlighted cigar. The rooks had ceased to 
caw above his head. Some of the peace of 
night was stealing down upon the land. 


HE iron hand-gate which led from the 
park into his domain was suddenly opened 

and closed. The way led through a grove 
of trees and through another gate into the 
garden. He turned his head and watched 
the spot where the figure of his visitor must 
appear. It was curious that from the first, 
although his common-sense should have told 
him how impossible such a thing was, he 
had an intuitive presentiment as to who this 
visitor might be. He laid down the un- 
lighted cigar upon his table and leaned a 
little forward in his chair. First he heard 
footsteps falling softly upon a carpet of 
pine-needles and yielding turf, slowly too, as 
though the movements of their owner were 
in a sense reluctant. And then a slim, tall 
figure in white—a familiar figure! He was 
up in a moment, striding toward the gate. 
She had already passed through it, however, 
and was coming across the lawn. 

“Lady Letitia!” he exclaimed. 

She nodded. 

“Please don’t look as though I’d done 
anything so terribly unusual,” she begged. 
“What a pleasant spot for your coffee!” 
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David’s new treasure proved fully equal 
to the occasion. From some unseen point 
of vantage he seemed to have foretold the 
coming of this visitor, and prepared to min- 
ister to her entertainment. Lady Letitia 
sank into her chair and praised the coffee. 

“So much better than the stuff we have 
been trying to drink,” she told David. “I 
must bring Dad round one evening. How 
beautiful your trees are!” 

“Your trees,” he reminded her. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt seems ages since I was here,” she 
remarked. “Sylvia was away when we were 
down last, and Dad and Colonel Laycey 
were annoyed with one another about some 
repairs. You don’t want any repairs, do you, 
Mr. Thain?” 

“T have arranged to do whatever is neces- 
sary myself,” David told her, “in considera- 
tion of a somewhat reduced rent.” 

“T am glad you consider it reduced!” 
Letitia observed. “Of course, you think I 
am mad to come and see you like this, don’t 
you?” she added a little aggressively. 

“Not in the least,” he replied. “I should 
not have ventured to have expected such a 
visit, but- now that you are here it seems 
quite natural.” 

“After all, why isn’t it?” she agreed. “I 
walked round the garden once, thinking 
about a certain matter in which you are 
concerned, and then I walked in the park, 


-and it occurred to me that you would prob- 


ably be sitting out here, only a few hundred 
yards away, and that you could, if you 
would, set my mind at rest.” 

“Tf I can do that,” he said, “I am very 
glad that you came.” 

“T am going to unburden my mind, then,” 
she continued. “It is about those shares you 
sold Father, Mr. Thain.” 

His manner seemed, to her quick appre- 
hension, instantly to stiffen. Nevertheless 
he was expectant. He was willing to go 
through a good deal if only he could hear 
her voice for once falter, if even her tone 
would lose its half-wearied, half-insolent 
note, if she would raise her eyes and speak 
to him as woman to man. 

“The Pluto Oil shares,” he murmured. 

“Of course, Father hadn’t the least right 
to buy them,” she went on, “because we 
haven’t a penny in the world, and he 
couldn’t possibly pay for them unless they 
fetched as much, when the payment fell 
due, as he gave for them. I am rather stupid 
at these things, but you understand?” 

“Perfectly!” 


HE long fingers stole into the cigarette- 


box. She accepted a light from him 
and leaned back once more in her chair. 
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“Father,” she proceeded, “has the most 
implicit faith in everybody. The fact that 
you are an American millionaire was ample 
proof to him that anything in the way of 
shares you possessed must be 
worth a great deal more than 
their face value. I do not 
know what led to his 
buying them—you 
probably do. . Did 
he ask for any 
assurances as to 
their intrinsic 
value?” 

“TI warned 
him,” David said, 

“that they were 
entirely a specu- 
lation. He asked 
my advice as to 
some means of 
raising a large 
sum of money, 
much larger than 
he could hope to gain 
by any ordinary en- 
terprise. I presumed 
that he was willing 
to speculate and 

I suggested 
these shares. 
They certain- 

ly are as 
speculative as 

any man 
could de- 

sire.” 

“Are they 
worth any 
more now 
than 
Father 
them 
you?” 
quired. 

“To the best of 
my belief they have 
not moved,” he re- 
plied. “As a matter 
of fact, they have not yet 
had a chance to prove them- 
selves.” 

“They are still worth a dollar 
a share, then?” 

“They are worth a dollar a share 
as much as they were when your 
father bought them.” 

‘ She turned her head and looked at 
im. 

“My father,” she said, “declines to ask 

you any questions. He would consider it in 


she in- 


bad taste to suggest for a moment that he’ 


felt any umeasiness with regard to the 
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necessary payment for them. He is none 
the less, however, worried. He was foolish 
enough to tell his lawyers about them; and 
lawyers, I am afraid, have very little faith 


in him as a business man. 


The 


result of the inquiries they 


Suddenly Letitia 
found that she was 
trembling, obsessed 
with a strange im- 
pulse. She bent 
down and kissed the 
flaming marks. 


made was most depress- 
ing.” 


“Tt probably would 
be,” David assented. 
“Forty thousand 
pounds’ worth of 
shares,” Letitia con- 
tinued, “which are 
worth as much now 
as when my father 
bought them, 
are, I suppose, 
nothing to you. 
I wondered 
whether you 
would object 
to have them 
back again? I 
think that it 
would relieve 
my father’s 
mind.” 
Thain was 
silent for a 
moment. 
He had 
lighted a 
cigar now 
and was 
smoking 
steadily. 
“You have 
not much idea 
of business, 
Lady Letitia,” 
he remarked. 
“ Business?” 
she repeated, with a note 
of surprise in her tone. 
“How should I have? 
There are certain mat- 
ters of common sense 
and of honor which I 
suppose are common to 
everyone of reasonable 
intelligence. There did 
not seem to me to be any 
principle of business in- 
volved in this.” 
“Supposing,” David 
said, “the shares had 
risen and were worth two 
dollars to-day? You 


would not in that case, I presume, have 
honored me with this visit?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied. 

“I did not sell those shares to your father 
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as an act of philanthropy,” he continued. 
“He asked me to show him a speculation, 
and I showed him this. Those shares, so 
far as I know, are as likely to be worth five 
times their value next week, or nothing at 
all. I am a very large holder, and it 
seemed to me that it would be a reasonable 
act of prudence to sell a few of them at a 
price which showed me a small margin of 
profit.” 

“Profit?” she repeated wonderingly. “Are 
you in need of profit?” 

“It is the poison of wealth,” he observed. 
“One is always trying to add to what one 
has.” 


HE turned her head and looked at him 

intently. For a moment she was almost 
startled. There was something unreal in 
the sound of his words. Something that 
was almost a foreboding chilled her. 

“Mr. Thain—” she said calmly. 

“Ves?” 

“Had you any reason—any special rea- 
son, I mean—-for selling those shares to my 
father?” 

His face was inscrutable. 

“What reason should I have, 
Letitia?” 

“I can’t imagine any,” she replied; “and 
yet—for a moment I thought that you were 
talking artificially. I probably did you an 
injustice. I am sorry.” 

David’s teeth came together. There was 
lightning in his eyes as he glanced down 
through the trees toward Vont’s little cot- 
tage. 

“Don’t apologize too soon, Lady Letitia,” 
he warned her. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“T am not accustomed to think the worst 
of people,” she said. “I can scarcely picture 
to myself any person, already inordinately 
wealthy, singling out my father as a victim 
for his further cupidity. Let me return to 
the question which I have already asked 
you. Would you care, without letting my 
father know of this visit and my request, 
to return his check or promissory note, or 
whatever it was, in exchange for these 
shares?” 

“I am not even sure, Lady Letitia,” he 
reminded her after a moment’s pause, “that 
your father wishes this.” 

“You can, I think, take my word that it 
would be a relief to him,” she asserted. 

“T will be frank with you, Lady Letitia,” 
he said. “There has been no increase in the 
value of these shares. The news which I 


Lady 


have expected concerning them has not™ 


arrived. The transaction, therefore, is one 
which at the present moment would prob- 
ably entail a loss. Do you wish me to make 


biota 
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your father a-present of twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds?” 

She rose deliberately to her feet and shook 
the few grains of cigarette-ash from her 
dress. The cigarette itself she threw into a 
laurel bush. 

“I understand,” she remarked, “what 
you implied when you said that women did 
not understand business.” 

Her tone was unhurried; her manner ex- 
pressed no indignation. Yet as she strolled 
toward the gate, David felt the color 
drained from his cheeks, felt the wicker 
sides of his chair crush in the grip of his 
fingers. He rose and hurried after her. 

“Lady Letitia—” he began impulsively. 

She turned upon him as though surprised. 

“Pray do not trouble to escort me home,” 
she begged. 

“It isn’t that,” he went on, falling into 
step by her side. “You make me feel like 
a thief.” 

“Are you not a thief?” she asked. “I 
have been told that nearly all very rich men 
are thieves. I begin to understand that it 
may be so.” 

“It is possible to juggle with money 
honestly,” he assured her. 

“It is also possible, I suppose,” she ob- 
served with faint sarcasm, “to lower the 
standard of honesty. Thank you,” she added 
as she passed through the second gate, “you 
perhaps did not understand me. I should 
prefer to return alone.” 

“T am going your way,” he insisted desper- 
ately. 

“My way?” she repeated. “But there is 
nowhere to go to, unless you are proposing to 
honor us with a call at Mandeleys.” 

“T am going in to see old Richard Vont,” 
he said. 

She laughed in surprised fashion. 

“What—the old man who sits and curses 
us? Is he a friend of yours?” 

“He was on the steamer, coming home,” . 
David reminded her. “I told you so before. 
I take an interest in him.” 


H's point now was momentarily gained, 
and he walked unhindered by her side. 
As they neared the gate, Letitia hesitated. 

“T think it is just as near across the 
meadow,” she said. 

He held open the gate for her. 

“You had better stay on the path,” he 
advised. “The grass is wet, and your shoes 
are thin.” 

She looked into his face, still hesitating. 
Then she swiftly dropped her eyes. The 
man must be mad! Nevertheless she 
seemed for a moment to lose her will. The 
gate had fastened behind them with a sharp 
click. They were in the grove. The way 
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was very narrow, and the fir trees almost 
black. There was only a glimpse of deep 
blue sky to be seen ahead and in front. The 
pigeons rustled their wings, and a great owl 
lumbered across the way. Something hap- 
pened to Letitia then which had never hap- 
pened before. She felt both her hands 
gripped by a man’s, felt herself powerless in 
his grasp. 

“Lady Letitia,” he exclaimed feverishly, 
“don’t think I’m a fool! I'll not ask for 
what you haven’t got to give—me. You 
shall have your father’s note. You shall 
have—for him—what will make him free, if 
you'll only treat me like a human being— 
if you'll be—kind—a little kinder.” 


HE eyes flashed at him through the dark- 
ness; yet he could see that one thing at 
least he had achieved. For the first time he 
had penetrated that intolerable reserve. 

“Are you mad?” she cried. “Are you try- 
ing to buy me?” 

“How else should I win even a kind 
glance?” he answered bitterly. 

“You mistake me for a railroad system.” 

“T have never mistaken you for anything 
but a woman,” was the vibrating reply. 
“The only trouble is that to me you always 
posture as something else.” 

His hands were burning upon her wrists, 
but she showed no resentment. 

“Is this the way,” she asked, “that 
Americans woo? Do they imprison the lady 
of their choice in some retired spot and 
make a cash offer for their affections? You 
are at least original, Mr. Thain!” 

“If I can’t bring myself to ask you in 
plain words what I am craving for,” he 
answered hoarsely, “you can guess why. I 
know very well that there is only one thing 
about me that counts in your eyes. I know 
that I should be only an appendage to the 
money that made your father happy and 
Mandeleys free. And yet I don’t care. I 
want you—you first, and then yourself.” 

“You have some faith, then, in your 
eligibility—and your methods of persua- 
sion?” she observed. 

“Haven’t I reason?” he retorted. “You 
people here are all filled up with rotten, 
time-exploded notions, bound with silken 
bonds, worshipers of false gods. You don’t 
see the truth—you don’t know it. I am not 
sure that I blame you, for it’s a beautiful 
slavery, and but for the ugly realities of life, 
you'd prosper in it and have children just 
as wonderful and just as ignorant. But you 
see, the times are changing. I am one of the 
signs of them.” 

“If this were an impersonal discussion 
that—” Letitia began, struggling to compose 
her voice. 


“But it isn’t,” he broke in. “I am speak- 
ing of you and of me, and no one else. I’m 
fool enough to love you, to be mad about 
you—fool enough to make you an offer of 
which any man with a grain of self-respect 
should be ashamed.” 

“I quite agree with you,” she said 
smoothly. “Perhaps it will end this very 
interesting little episode if I tell you that I 
am engaged to marry Lord Charles Grant- 
ham, and that he is coming down to- 
morrow.” 

He released her hands—flung them from 
him almost. 

“Ts this the truth?” he demanded. 

She laughed lightly. 

“Why on earth,” she asked, “should I 
take the trouble to tell you anything else?” 

He pointed to the path. 

“Get on,” he ordered. 

She found herself obeying him—without 
resentment, even. When they reached the 
gate that led into the park, he held it open 
for her and remained. She hesitated for a 
moment. 

“You are going to leave me to brave the 
perils of the rest of the journey alone?” she 
asked. 

He made no answer. She lifted her skirts 
a little, for the dew was becoming heavier, 
and made her graceful way down the slope 
and across the bridge to the postern-gate. 
Arrived there, she looked around. David 
Thain had vanished back into the grove. 

Letitia made her way into her own room 
and closed the door. She lighted both of 
the candles upon her dressing-table, pulled 
back the lace of her sleeves and looked at 
her wrists. There were two red marks there, 
red marks which, as she stared at them, 
seemed suddenly again to feel the iron pres- 
sure. She stared at them, half in surprise, 
without anger and yet with a curious emo- 
tion. Suddenly she found that she was 
trembling, obsessed with a strange yet irre- 
sistible impulse. She bent down and lightly 
kissed the flaming marks. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HE Marquis, with several account- 

books and Mr. Merridrew, who had 

ridden over from his office on @ 
motorcycle, had settled down to a laborious 
evening. The former, for no particular 
reason, was enjoying a slight relapse into 
his customary optimism. 

“I am not without expectation,” the 
former began by explaining to his agent, 
“that at the end of the next two months I 
may find myself in possession of a large 
sum of money. Under those circumstances 
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it will not be a purposeless proceeding to 
work out what is really required in the way 
of repairs on the various farms. It will be 
a great pleasure for me to meet my tenants 
in any way possible. On the whole, I con- 
sider that they have been very reasonable 
and loyal.” 

Mr. Merridrew agreed with His Lordship, 
agreed with him fervently. 

“Some of them,” he confessed, “have been 
very troublesome. A few of them have 
been driven to make some slight repairs 
themselves, but on the whole, Your Lord- 
ship, it would be a great relief if one were 
able to assist them so far as regards positive 
dilapidations.” 

The Marquis dipped his pen in the ink 
and settled down to his task. At that mo- 
ment, however, Gossett knocked at the door, 
opened it and advanced toward his master 
with a card upon a salver. 

“The gentleman is staying at Fakenham, 
I believe, sir, and has motored over.” 

The Marquis lifted the card. “Mr. James 
Borden” at first conveyed nothing to him. 
Then he felt a sudden stab of memory. 

“The gentleman wishes to see me?” he in- 
quired. 

“He begs to be allowed a short interview 

with Your Lordship,” Gossett replied. 

‘ “You can show him into the library,” 
was the brief direction. “Mr. Merridrew,” 
the Marquis added, turning to the agent, 
“you can proceed with the abstract without 
me. I shall return in time to go through the 
totals and learn the family records of the 
various tenants—I refer, of course, to those 
with which I am not acquainted.” 

Mr..Merridrew was quite sure that he 
could manage alone, and settled down to his 
task. The Marquis presently left him, 
and crossed the great hall to the library. 


AMES BORDEN had come posthaste 

from London, acting upon an impulse 
which had swept him off his feet. All the 
way down he had been the victim of turbu- 
lent thoughts. A hundred different ways of 
conducting this interview had presented 
themselves before him with such facility that 
he had come to look upon it as one of the 
easiest things on earth. Yet now the mo- 
ment had arrived, he was conscious of an 
unexpected embarrassment. All the many 
openings which had come to him so readily, 
faded away. 

“My name is Borden,” he announced. “I 
have come here, hoping for a short con- 
versation with you.” 

The Marquis made no immediate reply. 
He watched the lighting of a huge lamp 
which Gossett silently placed in the middle 

of an ebony-black writing-table, to the side 
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of which he had already drawn up two 
high-backed chairs. 

“Is there anything else Your Lordship 
desires?” the man asked. 

“Not at present, Gossett. I will ring.” 

The Marquis pointed toward one of the 
chairs, and seated himself in the other. 

“T shall be very glad to hear of your busi- 
ness with me, Mr. Borden,” he said courte- 
ously. 

His visitor had lost none of his embarrass- 
ment. Nevertheless he reminded himself 
that he was there; he must say what he 
had come to say. 

“T am venturing to address you, Lord 
Mandeleys,” he began, “upon a personal 
subject.” 

The Marquis raised his eyebrows gently. 
It was perhaps a suggestion of surprise that 
a personal subject should exist, lending itself 
to discussion between him and this visitor. 

“And before I go any further,” the latter 
continued, “I want to make it clear that I 
am here at my own initiative only—that the 
other person interested is entirely ignorant 
of my visit.” 

Mr. Borden paused, and the Marquis 
made no sign whatever. He was sitting quite 
upright in his chair, the fingers of his right 
hand toying lazily with an ancient paper- 
knife fashioned of yellow ivory. 

“Nevertheless,” the speaker went on, “I 
wish to tell you that my visit is a sequel to a 
conversation which I had last night with 
Miss Marcia Hannaway, a conversation dur- 
ing which I asked her, not for the first time, 
to be my wife.” 


HE Marquis’ fingers ceased to trifle with 
the paper-knife. Otherwise not a 
muscle of his body or a single twitch of 
the features betrayed any emotion. Never- 
theless his visitor realized for the first time 
that all his life he had had a wrong concep- 
tion of this man. He knew quite well that 
he had underrated the difficulties of his task. 
“T am taking it for granted,” he pro- 
ceeded, “that you are broad-minded enough, 
Lord Mandeleys, to admit that we can dis- 
cuss this, or any other matter, on terms of 
equality. I am unknown to you. My 
father was a dean of Peterborough; I was 
myself at Harrow and Magdalen.” 

The Marquis’ fingers stretched out once 
more toward the paper-knife. 

“You mentioned, I believe,” he said, “the 
name of a lady with whom I am ac- 
quainted.” 

“I am coming to that,” was the eager 
reply. “I only wanted to have it under- 
stood that this was a matter which we could 
discuss as equals, as man to man.” 

“T am so far from agreeing with you,” the 
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Marquis declared calmly, “that I prefer to 
choose my own companions in any discus- 
sion, and my own subjects. It happens that 
you are a stranger to me.” 

Borden checked a hasty retort, which he 
realized at once would have placed him at a 
further disadvantage. 

“Lord Mandeleys,” he said, “I was at 
first Miss Hannaway’s publisher. I have 
become her friend. I desire to become her 
husband. Her whole story is known to me, 
even from the day when you brought her 
away from the Vont cottage and chose her 
for your companion. I have watched the 
slow development of her brain; I know how 
much she has benefited intellectually by the 
forced seclusion entailed upon her by the 
conditions of your friendship. I realize, 
however, that the time has come when in 
justice to her gifts, which have not yet 
reached fruition, it is necessary that she 
should come into closer personal contact 
with the world of which she knows so little. 
She can attain that position as my wife.” 

“Really!” his listener murmured, with a 
faint note of unruffled surprise in his tone. 

Borden set his teeth. The task which had 
seemed to him so easy was presenting now 
a very different appearance. Nevertheless 
he kept an iron restraint upon himself. 

“T do not wish to weary you,” he went 
on, “by making a long story of this. I am 
forty-one years old and unmarried. Marcia 
Hannaway is the first woman whom I have 
wished to make my wife, and I wish it be- 
cause I—care for her. I have been her 
suitor for nine years.. During all that time 
she has given me no word of encouragement. 
I have never once, until these last few days, 
been permitted to dine alone with her, nor 
been allowed even the privilege of visiting 
her at her home. The restrictions upon our 
intercourse have been, I presume, in obedi- 
ence to your wishes, or to Marcia’s interpre- 
tation of them.” 

“If we could come,” the Marquis said 
gently, “to the reason for this visit—” 

The words supplied the sting that Borden 
needed. 

“T believe,” he declared, “that Marcia 
Hannaway in her heart wishes to marry me. 
I believe that she cares enough to marry 
me. Only a short time ago she admitted it 
—and then within twelve hours I received a 
note, retracting all that she had promised.” 


"T HERE was a deep silence throughout 
the great room. The faces of the two 
men—a little closer now, for Borden had 
moved his chair—were both under the little 
circle of lamplight. For a single second 
something had disturbed the imperturbability 
of the Marquis’ countenance; it seemed, in- 
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deed, as though some strange finger had 
humanized it, had softened the eyes and 
drawn apart the lips. Then the~ moment 
passed. 

“Are we nearing the end of this discus- 
sion, Mr. Borden?” 

“Every word brings us nearer the end,” 
was the ready reply. “I am going to tell 
you the truth as I feel it in my heart. 
Marcia would be at her best in the life to 
which I should bring her. Mentally, spirit- 
ually and humanly, as my wife she would 
be happier. She has refused me out of 
loyalty to you.” 

“Are you suggesting,” the Marquis in- 
quired, “that I should intervene in favor of 
your suit?” 

Borden struck the table with his hand. 

“Damn it,” he exclaimed, “can’t you talk 
of this like a man! Don’t you care enough 
for Marcia to think a little of her happi- 
ness? I want you to let her go—to let her 
believe, whether it is the truth or not, that 
she is not, as she seems to think, necessary 
to your life. Come! Life has its sacrifices 
as well as its compensations. You’ve had 
the best part of a wonderful woman’s life. 
I am not saying a word about the conditions 
which exist between you. I don’t presume. 
If I did, I should have to remember that 
Marcia speaks always of your treatment of 
her with tears of gratitude in her eyes. But 
your time has come. Marcia has many 
years to live. There is something grown 
up within her with which you have nothing 
to do—a little flame of genius which burns 
there all the time, which at this very mo- 
ment would be a furnace but for the fact of 
the unnatural life she is forced to lead as 
your—companion. Now you asked what 
I’ve come for, and you know. I want you 
to forget yourself and to think of the woman 
who has been your faithful and sympathetic 
companion for all these years. She hasn’t 
come to her own yet. She can’t with you. 
She can with me. Write and thank her for 
what she has given you, and tell her that 
for the future she is free. She can make 
her choice then, unfettered by these infernal 
bonds which you have laid around her.” 

The Marquis turned the lamp a little 
lower with steady fingers. The necessity 
for his action was not altogether apparent. 

“You suggest, Mr. Borden, if I under- 
stand you rightly,” he said, “that I am now 
too old and too unintelligent to afford 
Marcia the stimulating companionship which 
her gifts deserve?” 

“There can’t be a great sympathy between 
you,” the other declared; “and to be brutal, 
the place in life which she deserves, and to 
which she aspires, is not open to her under 
present conditions.” 
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“You allude, I presume,” the Marquis 
said, “to the absence of any legal tie between 
Miss Hannaway and myself?” 

“TI do,” Borden assented. “The world is a 
broad-minded place enough, but there are 
differences and backwaters—I am not here 
to explain them to you; I don’t need to. 
Marcia Hannaway, married to her pub- 
lisher, going where she will, thinking how 
she will, meeting whom she will, would be 
a different person to Miss Marcia Hanna- 
way, living in isolation in Battersea, with 
nothing warm or human in her life except—” 

“Precisely,” the Marquis interrupted, with 
a little gesture which might have concealed 
—anything. “I am beginning to grasp your 
point of view, Mr. Borden.” 

“And your answer?” 

“T have no answer to give you, sir. You 
have made certain suggestions, which I may 
or may not be prepared to accept. In any 
case, matters of so much importance 
scarcely lend themselves to decisions be- 
tween strangers. I shall probably allude to 
what you have said when I see or write Miss 
Hannaway.” 

“You've nothing more to say to me about 
it, then?” Borden persisted, a little wistfully. 

“Nothing whatever! You may possibly 
consider my attitude selfish,” the Marquis 
added, “but I find myself wholly indifferent 
to your interests in this matter.” 

“T should be able to reconcile myself even 
to that,” was the grim reply, “if I have been 
able to penetrate for a single moment that 
accursed selfishness of yours—if I have been 
able to make you think, for however short 
a time, of Marcia’s future instead of your 
own.” 

The Marquis rose without haste from his 
place, and rang the bell. 

“You will permit me, Mr. Borden,” he 
invited, “to offer you some refreshments?” 

“Thank you—TI desire nothing.” 

The Marquis pointed to the door, by 
which Gossett was standing. 

“That, then, I think, concludes our inter- 
view,” he said, with icy courtesy. 

Mr. Borden walked the full length of the 
very long apartment, suffered himself to be 
respectfully conducted across the great hall, 
out onto the flags and into the motorcar 
which he had hired in Fakenham. It was 
not until they were on their way through 
the park that he opened his lips and found 
them attuned to blasphemy. At the top of 
the gentle slope, however, where the car was 
brought to a standstill while the driver 
opened the iron gate, he turned back and 
looked at Mandeleys, looked at its time worn 
turrets, its mullioned windows, the Norman 
chapel, the ruined cloisters, the ivy-covered 
west wing, the beautiful Elizabethan chim- 
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neys. A strange, heterogeneous mass of 
architecture, yet magnificent, in its way im- 
pressive, almost inspiring! He looked at the 
little cottage almost at its gates, from which 
a thin, spiral column of smoke was ascend- 
ing. Perhaps in those few seconds, and with 
the memory of that interview still rankling, 
he felt a glimmering of real understanding. 
Something which had always been incompre- 
hensible to him in Marcia’s story stood more 
or less revealed. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


physiognomist, might perhaps have 

read in Marcia’s expression all that 
he had come to London to know, as he made 
his unexpected entrance into her sitting- 
room on the following day. She was seated 
at her desk, with a great pile of red roses 
on one side of her, and a secretary, to whom 
she was dictating, on the other. She swung 
round in her chair and for a moment was 
speechless. She looked at her visitor in- 
credulously, a little helplessly, with some 
traces of an emotion which puzzled him. 
Her greeting, however, was hearty enough. 
She sprang to her feet and held out both 
her hands. 

“My dear man, how unlike you! Really, 
I think I like surprises. Give me both your 
hands—so! Let me look at you.” 

“T should have warned you of my com- 
ing,” he said, raising to his lips the ink- 
stained fingers which he was clasping. “But 
to tell you the truth, it was a caprice.” 

“I thought you were in the country, at 
Mandeleys!” she exclaimed. 

“T was,” he replied. “I have motored up 
this morning. I came to see you.” 

She dismissed her secretary, gazed at her- 
self in the glass and made a grimace. 

“And a nice sight I look! Never mind. 
Fancy motoring up from Mandeleys! What 
time did you start?” 

“At six o'clock,” the Marquis answered 
with a little smile. “It was somewhat be- 
fore my regular hour for rising. If you 
have no other arrangements, I should be 
glad if you would take luncheon with me.” 

“Bless the man, of course I will!” she as- 
sented, passing her arm through his and 
leading him to a chair. “You are not look- 
ing quite so well as you ought to after a 
breath of country air.” 

“T am passing through a time of some 
anxiety,” he acknowledged. 

She remained on the side of his chair, 
still holding his arm. The Marquis sank 
back with a little air of relief. There 
seemed to be something different, something 


Ta Marquis, if he had been a keen 
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warmer, in the world. He was moved by a 
rare and unaccountable impulse—he drew 
her toward him and kissed her lips. 

“T had a birthday last week,” he said with 
a very slight smile. “I think that it 
affected me. One begins to wonder, after 
one has passed middle age, not what there 
is to look forward to, but how much it is 
worth while enduring.” 

“Of course,” she declared with a grimace, 
“you've been diving into musty old volumes 
at Mandeleys, and reading the mutterings 
of one of those primitive philosophers who 
growled at life from a cave.” 

“I have found myself a little lonely at 
Mandeleys,” he confessed. 

“But this visit to London,” she persisted. 
“Ts it business? Is there anything wrong?” 

“TI came,” he said, “to see you.” 

“My head is going round,” she declared. 
“This is Wednesday. Besides, I thought 
you were going to stay away until I wrote 
you—not that I wanted you to.” 

“I changed my mind,” he told her, “in 
consequence of a visit which I received yes- 
terday from a Mr. James Borden.” 


GHE gave vent to an exclamation of dis- 
ma 


y. 

“You mean that Jimmy has been down to 
see you?” 

“If Jimmy and Mr. James Borden are 
identical,” the Marquis replied, a little stiffly, 
“he undoubtedly has.” 

She looked at him helplessly. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, “how could 
he be so foolish!” 

“He wanted, it seems,” the Marquis con- 
tinued, “to have what he called a man-to- 
man talk. I am not the sort of person, as 
you know, Marcia, who appreciates man-to- 
man talks with strangers. I listened to all 
that he had to say, and because I gathered 
that he was your friend, I was polite to him. 
That is all. He gave me to understand that 
he was your suitor.” 

“He’d no right to tell you anything of 
the sort,” she declared, “but in a sense I 
suppose it is true. He wants me to marry 
him. It’s most fearfully unsettling. But 
that he should come to you! I wish he 
hadn’t, Reginald.” 

“It appeared to me to be a quixotic 
action,” the Marquis assented. “However, 
indirectly it has been conducive of good— 
it has brought me a great pleasure. I have 
missed you very much, Marcia. I am very 
happy to be here again, for however short 
a time.” 

“You are going back to Mandeleys?” 

“When we part—directly after luncheon. 
I have guests arriving there to-night—my 
sister and Grantham, and I believe some 


others. But after my talk with Borden, or 
rather his talk to me, I felt that I must 
see you.” 

“Well, I’ve missed you,” she confessed 
frankly. “I seem to have had lots to do, 
and I have been going to the theaters, and 
I have quite made up my mind to write a 
play. But I have missed you. Shall I go 
and put on my hat?” 

“Tf you will,” he answered. “We can talk 
in the car and at luncheon.” 

The Marquis watched her cross the room, 
and sighed. At thirty-nine, he thought, she 
was wonderfully young. He sat there wait- 
ing in great content until Marcia came in, 
dressed for the street. She was followed by 
a servant with ice on a tray, and bottles. 

“Now for my new vice!” she exclaimed 
gayly, taking up the cocktail shaker and 
half filling it with ice. “You are not going 
to be obstinate, are you?” 

“T shall take anything you may give me, 
with pleasure,” he assured her, a little stiffly. 


les Marquis drank his cocktail and pro- 
nounced it delicious. On the threshold 
he paused and looked back. 

“T like your little room, Marcia,” he said. 
“T find it a strange thing to confess, but 
there is nowhere else in the world where I 
feel quite as much at home, quite as con- 
tented, as I do here.” 

She seemed almost startled, for a moment 
unresponsive. Such a speech was so unlike 
him that it seemed impossible that he could 
be in earnest. She walked down the stairs 
by his side with a new gravity in her face. 
Perhaps he noticed it. At any rate, as soon 
as they were seated in the car, he began to 
talk to her. 

“The object of Mr. Borden’s visit to me, 
I gathered, was to impress upon me the fact 
that by marrying him, you would gain many 
advantages from which you are at present 
debarred. I naturally made no comment; 
nor did I argue the matter with him. I 
have come to you.” 

She sat silent in her corner. Her eyes 
were fixed upon a nursemaid, with two or 
three young children, passing by. Suddenly 
she touched her companion on the arm and 
pointed to them. 

“There is that, you know,” she faltered. 

The Marquis nodded. 

“My great fear,” he continued, “is that 
sometimes I am too much inclined to treat 
you as a contemporary, and to forget that 
you have never known those things which 
are a part of every woman’s life. I must 
give Mr. Borden the credit for having had 
the good taste not to mention them.” 

“Oh, Jimmy isn’t a cad,” she answered, 
“but without mentioning them, I cannot 
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understand what he came to you for. As 
regards the other things you have spoken of, 
I don’t care a rap about them; in fact, I 
love my independence. I go where I 
choose; I have found no one indisposed to 
make my acquaintance; and the more I see 
of life-—such life as comes to me,—the 
more I love it. When Jim—Mr. Borden— 
uses such arguments, he bores me. They 
are directly against him instead of for him. 
If I were Mrs. James Borden, people would 
leave cards upon me, and I sheuld have to 
eat dinners with fellow-publishers’ wives, 
and exchange calls, and waste many hours 
of my life in all the tomfoolery of middle- 
class respectable living. It doesn’t appeal 
to me, Reginald. He is an idiot not to 
realize it.” 

“What does appeal to you, then?” he 
asked. 

“That,” she answered, moving her head 
backward. 

They crossed Battersea Bridge in silence. 

“Tt’s such a silly, ordinary problem,” she 
went on presently, “and yet it’s so difficult. 
It’s either now or never, you know, Regi- 
nald. I shall say good-by to the thirties 
before long.” 

“It is your problem,” he said sadly, “not 
mine.” 

She held his fingers in hers. 

“If only, when we were both so much 
younger,” she sighed, “we had had a little 
more courage. But I was so ignorant, and 
there was so much else, too, to distract. I 
shall never forget our first few months of 
travel—Paris, the Riviera, Italy. I was im- 
pressionable too, and I loved it all so—the 
color and the beauty, the rich, warm stream 
of life, after that wretched village school. 
I was so aching to understand, and you were 
such a good tutor. You fed my brain won- 
derfully. Oh, I suppose I ought to be con- 
tent.” 

“And I,” he murmured, “I too ought to 
be ready to creep into my own little shelter 
and be content with—memories.” 

“Ah, no!” she protested, laying her hand 
upon his. “If you feel like that, it is ended. 
Now, come—this is a gala day. You have 
come so far to see me—I am seriously flat- 
tered. You must be starved, too. Not an- 
other word until we have lunched.” 


T Trewly’s their entrance produced a 
mild sensation. Their usual table was, 
fortunately, unoccupied. The manager him- 
self welcomed them with many compliments. 
Marcia glanced around her a little listlessly. 
“There is something rather mausoleumlike 
about this restaurant in the daytime,” she 
declared. “Wont you take me somewhere 
_ else one day, Reginald?” 
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“Why not?” he answered. 
to choose.” 

“There are some queer, foreign little 
places,” she went on hastily. “The things 
to eat, perhaps, are not so good, but the 
people seem alive. There is an air here, 
isn’t there, of faded splendor about the 
decorations, and the people too.” 

“I will make inquiries,” the Marquis 
promised. 

“Don’t,” she begged. “You must leave 
it to me. I will find somewhere. And now 
let us be serious, Reginald. Here we are 
come to rather a late crisis in our lives. 
Tell me, how much do I really mean to you? 
Am I just’a habit, or have you really in the 
background memories and thoughts about 
me which you seldom express?” 

He leaned across the table. 

“T will confess,” he said, “that I have 
been surprised, during the last few days, to 
discover how much you do mean to me, 
Marcia. Your quicker apprehension, per- 
haps, finds fault with me, rebels against 
the too great passivity of my appreciation. 
You have been the refuge of my life. Per- 
haps I have accepted too much and given 
too little. That is what may reasonably 
happen when there is a disparity in years and 
vitality as great as exists between us. What 
seemed to you to be a habit, Marcia, is really 
peace. I have forgotten what I should al- 
ways have remembered—that you are still 
young.” 

Her eyes glistened as she looked at him. 
A ray of sunshine which found its way 
through an overhead window was momen- 
tarily unkind. The lines under his eyes, the 
wrinkles in his face, the thinning of his 
hair, were all a little more apparent. Marcia 
was conscious of an unworthy, a hateful 
feeling, a sensation of which she was hide- 
ously ashamed. And yet, though her voice 
shook, there was still self-pity in her heart. 

“T am so glad that you came,” she said. 
“T am so glad that you have spoken to me 
like this. You need have no fear. Those 
other things were born of just a tempera- 
mental fancy. They will pass. Be to me 
oe what you have been. I shall be satis- 

e he 

A cloud passed over the sun. His face 
was once more in the shadow, and curiously 
enough, her fancy saw him through strangely 
different eyes. Age seemed to pass, although 
something of the helpless wistfulness re- 
mained. It was the pleading of a boy, the 
eager hope of a child, of which she sud- 
denly seemed conscious. 

“Do you think that you can be happy— 
as things are, Marcia?” he asked. “Your 
friend Mr. Borden doesn’t think so. He 
came down,—he was just a little melo- 


“Tt is for you 
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dramatic, I think,—hoping to incite me to a 
great sacrifice. I was to play the part of 
the self-denying hero. I was to give away 
the thing I loved, for its own sake. I had 
no fancy for the réle, Marcia.” 

“And I should hate you in it, dear,” she 
assured him. “Mr. James Borden will al- 
ways be a dear friend, but he must learn 
what everyone else in the world has had to 
learn—a lesson of self-denial.” 

“T am not jealous of the man,” the Mar- 
quis said. “I am jealous of just one thought 
that his coming may have brought into your 
brain—one instinct.” 

“Don’t be,” she begged. “It will go just 
as it came. It is part of a woman’s nature, 
I suppose. Every now and then it tor- 
tures.” 


UNCHEON was served excellently but 
without undue haste. They fell to dis- 
cussing lighter topics. 

“You will be interested to hear,” he told 
her, “that my daughter Letitia is engaged to 
be married to Charles Grantham. I am 
quite expecting that by Christmas I shall 
be alone. I find Letitia a charming and 
dutiful companion,” he went on, “but I 
must confess that I look forward to her 
marriage with some satisfaction. It has 
occurred to me that if it suited your work, 
we might travel for a time, or rather settle 
down—in Italy, if you prefer it. There is 
so much there to keep one always occupied. 
In Florence, for instance, one commences a 
new education every spring.” 

“T should love it,” she answered with an 
enthusiasm which still lacked something. 

“A villa, somewhere on the slopes of 
Fiesole,” he continued, “with a garden, a 
real Italian garden, with fountains and 
statuary, and straight paths, and little strips 
of deep lawn, and a few cypress trees. And 
there must be a view of Florence. I think 
that you would work well there, Marcia. If 
things go as I expect, I thought that we 
might leave England about Christmas time. 
and loiter a little on the Riviera till the 
season for the cold winds has passed. 
Browning wrote of the delights of an Eng- 
lish spring, but he lived in Florence.” 

“There is so much there that I am long- 
ing to see again,’ she murmured. 

“You shall see it all,’ he promised. “If 
you wish, you shall live with it. I do not 
know whether there is anything strange 
about me,” he went on after a moment’s 
hesitation, “but I must confess that I find 
myself a little out of touch with modern 
English life. The atmosphere of my sister’s 
house, for instance, invariably repels me.” 

“But you would not care to leave Mande- 
leys, surely?” 
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“My dear Marcia,” said the Marquis, “I 
am possessed, perhaps, of a peculiar tem- 
perament, but I can assure you that Mande- 
leys is spoiled for me so long as that—that 
ridiculous old man,—you will forgive me,— 
your father, sits at the end of his garden, 
invoking curses upon my head. To every- 
one except myself, the humor of the situa- 
tion is obvious. To me there is something 
else which I cannot explain. Whether it is 
a presentiment, a fear, an offense to my 
dignity, I cannot tell. I have spent all the 
spare money I have in the world, trying to 
get that Vont cottage back again into the 
family estates, but I have failed. Really, 
your father might just as well have Mande- 
leys itself.” 

“You know that I went to see him?” she 
asked. 
“I remember your telling me that you 

were going,” he replied. 

“My mission was a dismal failure,” she 
confessed. “I felt as though I were talking 
to a stranger, and he looked as though he 
were speaking to a Jezebel. We stood in 
different worlds, and called to one another 
over the gulf in different languages.” 

“Perhaps,” the Marquis said with a sigh, 
“it is as well that he is your father. The 
other morning I passed down the fencing- 
gallery and examined my father’s collection 
of rifles. There was one there with a range 
of six hundred yards, which was supposed 
in those days to be marvelous, and some 
cartridges which fitted it. The window was 
open. You think, Marcia, that I am too 
placid for impulses; yet I can assure you 
that I slipped a cartridge into the magazine 
of that rifle, closed it and knelt down before 
the open window. I held your father cov- 
ered by the sight until I could have shrieked. 
Then I turned away and fired at a log of 
wood in the park. I found the bullet after- 
wards, buried half a foot deep in the cen- 
ter of it.” 

She shivered a little. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t go near that 
fencing-gallery again!” she begged 
“You see the time?” 


HE rose to his feet, and they passed down 


the restaurant together. Outside, the 
car was waiting. 

“Will you think me very discourteous,” 
he asked, “if I send you back in a taxicab? 
I shall be hard pushed, as it is, to reach 
home before my guests.” 

“Of course,” she assented. 

He stood for a moment after she had 
taken her place in the vehicle, with her 
hand in his. 

“My visit.” he whispered, “has made me 
very happy.” 
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She looked at him through a mist of un- 
expected tears. 

“Come to me soon,” she begged a little 
abruptly. “I shall want you.” 

“Early next month,” he promised, 
if you send for me, before.” 

She seemed restless, indisposed to let him 


“or 


0. 
“TI wish you weren’t going away at all,” 
she declared with an unusual fervor. “I 
wish—come back with me now, wont you? 
Do!” 

For a moment he hesitated. He felt an 
extraordinary impulse to throw everything 
on one side and accept her invitation. The 
crisis passed, however, before he could yield. 
Marcia, with a little laugh, became her 
normal self. 
. “What an idiot I am!” she exclaimed 

good-humoredly. “Of course, you must get 
down to Mandeleys as quickly as you can. 
Good-by!” 

She threw herself back in the corner of 
the taxicab and waved her farewell. The 
Marquis stood for a moment bareheaded 
upon the pavement. He watched the ve- 
hicle until it became lost in the stream of 
traffic. The impulse of a few moments ago 
was stronger than ever, linked now, too, 
with an intolerable sense of depression. It 
was with an extraordinary effort of will that 
he took his place in his own car and 
motioned the chauffeur to proceed. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


HE Duchess walked with Letitia in 
the high-walled garden at Mandeleys, 
on the morning after her arrival. She 

appeared to be in a remarkably good temper. 

“T have not the least intention of boring 
myself, my dear Letitia,” she said in reply 
to some conventional remark of her niece’s. 
“So long as I get plenty of fresh air during 
the day, good plain food, and my bridge 
between tea-time and dinner-time, I am al- 
ways contented. Let me see,” she went on, 
coming to a standstill and pointing with her 
stick to the little belt of tall elm-trees and 
the fir plantation behind, “Broomleys is that 
way, isn’t it? Yes, I can see the house.” 

Letitia nodded, but only glanced in the 
direction her aunt indicated. “And Mr. 
Thain? Do you find him a pleasant neigh- 
bor?” 

Letitia looked deliberately the other way. 
It was just as well that her aunt should not 
see the flash in her eyes. 

“We do not see much of him,” she re- 
plied. “He gallops round the park every 
day like a lunatic, and he spends a great deal 
of time, I think, in his car.” 
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“My dear,” the Duchess said impressively, 
“David Thain may have his peculiarities, 
but he is really a most simple and sincere 
person. I was attracted to him upon the 
steamer simply because of his shyness, and a 
good thing for you, dear, that I was. It 
must make quite a difference to have 
Broomleys properly let to a man who can 
pay a good rent for it.” 

“We have never denied that,” Letitia ad- 
mitted dryly. “We are keeping house now 
upon the first quarter’s rent.” 

“Ts it my fancy,” her aunt continued, 
stooping to pick herself a sprig of lavender, 
“or do you really dislike Mr. Thain?” 

“Intensely!” Letitia confessed with em- 
phasis. 

The Duchess was surprised. 

“Well, really!” she exclaimed. “And to 
me he seems such a harmless, inoffensive 
person. I hope you don’t feel too strongly 
about him. I must have him asked to din- 
ner while I am here.” 

“We have anticipated your wishes,” 
Letitia remarked. “He is coming to-night.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” was the satis- 
fied reply. “I shall do my best to persuade 
him to come up to Scotland later on. There 
is nothing Henry enjoys more than a little 
flutter in American railways. Perhaps he 
will help us to make some money.” 

“Personally,” Letitia said slowly, “I should 
be very careful how I trusted Mr. Thain.” 

The Duchess was shocked. 

“You carry your aversions too far, my 
dear,” she remonstrated. 

“Perhaps. I only know that he sold 
Father a lot of shares which, it is my pro- 
found conviction, are entirely worthless.” 

“Sold your father shares?” the Duchess 
repeated. “I don’t understand. How on 
earth could Reginald pay for any shares?” 

“He gave what is called an acceptance,” 
Letitia explained. “It falls due in about six 
weeks.” 

The Duchess smiled. She had a great 
idea of her own capacity for business. 

“My dear,” she said, “if between now 
and then the shares have not improved suffi- 
ciently for your father to make a profitable 
sale, Mr. Thain can extend the time of pay- 
ment by renewing the bill.” 

“You have more confidence in Mr. Thain 
than I have,” Letitia remarked dryly. 


HE aunt was a little puzzled. She de- 


cided to change the conversation. 

“Where is Charles this morning?” 
asked. 

“In the library with Father. They are 
discussing possible settlements. I thought 
that sort of thing was always left to law- 
yers.” 


she 
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“T hope you are happier about your mar- 
riage than you seem,” her aunt observed. 
“Charles is quite a parti, in a way, you 
know, although he is not rich.” 

“Oh, I suppose it may as well be Charles 
as anyone else,” Letitia assented, a little 
drearily. 

The Duchess shook her head. 

“You need a change, my dear,” she de- 
clared. “I hate to hear you talk like that, 
especially as you are by way of being one of 
those single-minded young persons who must 
find everything in marriage or else be pro- 
foundly unhappy. I am not at all sure that 
you ought to have considered the question 
of marriage until you were in love.” 

“Thank you,” Letitia retorted. “I have 
a horror of being an old maid.” 

Her aunt sighed. 

“Now I come to think of it,” she went on 
reminiscently, “there is a curious streak of 
fidelity, isn’t there, in your father’s char- 
acter? You must take after him. It ought 
to make you very careful, Letitia. I don’t 
want to say a word against Charles, but he 
doesn’t carry hig head quite so high as you 
do, you know.’ When are you going to an- 
nounce your engagement?” 

“As soon as he leaves here, I think.” 

“Hm! Is Charles very much in love with 
you?” 

“If he is, he hasn’t mentioned it,” Letitia 
observed. ‘Nowadays, men seem to reserve 
that sort of protestation for their musical- 
comedy friends, and suggest a joint estab- 
lishment, as a matter of mutual convenience, 
to us.” 

“Bitter, my dear—very bitter for your 
years,” her aunt sighed. 

“What would you like to do this morn- 
ing?” Letitia asked, abruptly changing the 
subject. 

“T shall amuse myself,” was the prompt 
reply. “First of all, I am going to under- 
take a little mission on Reginald’s account. 
I am going over to talk to that ridiculous 
old man Vont. Afterward I shall walk across 
to Broomleys.” 

“Most improper!” Letitia remarked. 

“My dear,” her aunt reminded her, “I am 
nearly forty years old, although no one in 
the world would guess it if it were not for 
those wretched court guides. I look upon 
Mr. Thain as a sort of protégé of mine, and 
I have an idea that you are not being so nice 
to him as you might be.” 

“I do my best,” Letitia replied, “and I 
really don’t think he has anything to com- 
plain of.” 


TS Duchess parted from her niece as 
they neared the house, and proceeded to 


pay her first visit. She crossed the moat 
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by the little handbridge, walked briskly 
across the intervening strip of park, and ap- 
proached the little inclosure in which the 
cottage was situated. Richard Vont, seated 
in his usual corner of the garden, remained 
motionless at her approach. He neither rose 
nor offered any sort of greeting. 

“Good morning, Vont,” she said briskly as 
she reached the paling. 

He was looking at her fixedly from under- 
neath his bushy gray eyebrows. He sat bolt 
upright in his chair, and he kept his hat 
upon his head. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“My good man,” she remonstrated, “you 
might as well be civil. Why don’t you stand 
up and take off your hat? You know who 
I am.” 

“Yes, I know who you are,” he replied 
without moving. “You are Caroline, Duch- 
ess of Winchester. I keep my hat upon my 
head because I owe you no respect and I 
feel none. As to asking you in, no one of 
your family will ever, of my will, step in- 
side these palings.” 

“You are a very obstinate old man, 
Vont,” she said severely. 

“I am what the Lord made me.” 

“Well,” she continued, leaning slightly 
against the paling and looking down at him, 
“T came down here to say a few words to 
you, and I shall say them, unless you run 
away. You are one of those simple, ignorant 
men, Vont, who love to nurse an imaginary 
injustice until the idea that you have been 
wronged becomes so fixed in your brain that 
you haven’t room for anything else there. 
This behavior of yours, you know, is per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

Vont made no sign even of having heard 
her. She continued: 

“You haven’t even a grievance. My 
brother took your daughter away from her 
home. Under some conditions, that would 
have been a very reprehensible thing. As 
things turned out, it has been the making of 
the young woman. She has received a won- 
derful education, has been taken abroad, 
and has been treated with respect and con- 
sideration by everyone. My brother has 
devoted a considerable portion of his life- 
time to insuring her happiness. She is now 
a contented, clever, talented and respected 
woman. If she had remained here, she 
would probably have become the wife- 
drudge of a farmer or a local tradesman. 
You are listening, Richard Vont?” 

“Yes, I am listening!” 

“Tf the Marquis had betrayed your daugh- 
ter, taken her away and deserted her,” she 
continued, “there might have been some jus- 
tification for this theatrical attitude of yours. 
Under the present circumstances, there is 
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none at all. Why not rid yourself of the idea, 
once for all, that you or your daughter have 
suffered any wrong? You've only a few 
years to live. Take up your work again. 
There is plenty to be done here. Go and 
mix with your old friends, and live like a 
reasonable man. This brooding attitude of 
yours is all out of date. Put your Bible 
away, light a pipe, and set to work to kill 
some of the rabbits. The farmers are al- 
ways complaining.” 

“You have a niece up yonder,” Vont said, 
knitting his shaggy gray eyebrows and gaz- 
ing steadfastly at his visitor, “a well-looking 
young woman, they say—Lady Letitia Thurs- 
ford. Would you like her to live with a 
man and not be married to him?” 

“Of course,” the Duchess replied, “that is 
simply impertinent. If you are going to 
compare the doings of your very excellent 
yeoman stock with the doings of the Thurs- 
fords, you are talking and thinking like a 
fool. A few hundred years ago it would 
have been your duty to offer your woman- 
kind to your master when you paid your 
rent. We have changed all that, quite prop- 
erly; but not all the socialists who ever 
breathed, or all the democratic teachings 
you may have imbibed in America, can en- 
title you to talk of the Vonts and the Thurs- 
fords in the same breath.” 


HE old man rose slowly to his feet. He 
leaned a little upon his stick and pointed 
to Mandeleys. 

“You are an ignorant, shameless woman,” 
he said. “Get you home and read your 
Bible. If you want a last word to carry 
away with you, here it is. My daughter was 
just as much to me as the young woman who 
walked yonder with you in the garden is to 
her father. Let him remember that.” 

“But, you foolish person,” she expostu- 
lated, “Lady Letitia enjoys all the advan- 
tages to which her station entitle her. Your 
daughter, with a mind and intelligence very 
much superior to her position, was employed 
in the miserable drudgery of teaching.” 

“Honest work,” he replied, “hurts no one, 
unless they are full of sickly fancies. It’s 
idleness that brings sin. They tell me you’ve 
rew creeds amongst those in your walk of 
life, and a.new manner of living. Live as 
you will, then, but let others do the same. 
I stand by the Book, and maybe, when your 
last days come, you will be sorry you cast 
it aside.” 

“So far as I remember,” she reminded 
him, “the chief teaching of that Book is 
forgiveness.” 

“Your memory fails you, then,” he an- 
swered grimly, “for what the Book preaches 
is justice to poor and rich alike.” 
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The Duchess sighed. She was a good- 
hearted woman and full of confidence, but 
she recognized her limitations. 

“My good man,” she said, “I shall not ar- 
gue with you any more. You wont believe 
it, but you are simply narrow and pig- 
headed and obstinate, and you wont believe 
that there may be a grain of reason in any- 
body else’s point of view but your own. 
Just look at yourself! You can’t be more 
than sixty-five or so, and you might be a 
hundred! You sit there nursing your griev- 
ance, and thinking about it, while your whole 
life is running to seed. Why don’t you get 
up and be a human being? Send for your 
daughter to come down and look after you,— 
she’d come,—and choke it all down. Put the 
Book away for a time, or read a little more 
of the New Testament and a little less of 
the Old. Come, will you be sensible, and 
I'll come in and shake hands with you, and 
we'll write your daughter together.” 

Vont was still leaning on his stick. Save 
that his eyebrows were drawn a little closer 
together, his expression was unchanged. Yet 
his visitor, though the sunshine was all 
around them, shivered. 

“Did he send you here?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. “I came of 
my own accord. I remembered the days 
when you used to take me rabbiting, and let 
me shoot a pheasant if there was no one 
about. You were a sensible, well-balanced 
man then. I came, hoping to find that there 
was a little of the old Richard Vont left.” 

“There is just enough of the old Richard 
Vont left,” he said, “to send you back to 
where you came from, with a message, if 
you care to carry it. Tell him—your brother, 
the Lord of Mandeleys—that I am not sit- 
ting here of idle purpose, that I don’t hear 
the voices around me for nothing, that I 
don’t look day and night at Mandeleys for 
nothing. Tell him to make the most of the 
sun that shines to-day and the soft bed he 
lies on to-night, and the woman he kisses 
to-morrow, for he is very close to the end. 
I am an old man, but I am here to see the 
end. It has been promised.” 

The Duchess, brimful of common sense 
and good humor, brave as a lion and ready 
of tongue as she was, felt a little giddy, and 
clung to the rail as she crossed the little 
bridge over the moat. She looked back only 
once. Richard Vont remained standing, just 
as she had left him—grim and motionless. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HE MARQUIS glanced at the note 

which was handed to him at luncheon- 

time, frowned slightly and handed it 
across to Letitia. 
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“What have you people been doing to 
Thain?” he asked a little irritably. “He 
doesn’t want to come to dinner.” 

The Duchess and Sylvia, who had just 
arrived on her projected visit, made no at- 
tempt to conceal their disappointment. Le- 
titia picked up the note and read it indif- 
ferently. 

“I am very sorry, Aunt,” she said. “I gave 
him all the notice I could. i 

“There is perhaps some misunderstand- 
ing,” the Marquis remarked. “In any case, 
he would not know that you were here for 
so short a time, Caroline. After luncheon 
I wili walk across and see him.” 

“T will go with you,” the Duchess de- 
cided. “I should like to see Broomleys 
again. As a matter of fact, I meant to go 
there this morning, but I found one call 
enough for me.” 

They took their coffee in the garden. Le- 
titia followed her father to a rose-bush 
which he had crossed the lawn to examine. 

“Dad,” she asked, passing her hand 
through his arm, “have you had any good 
news?” 

He shook his head. 

“Why?” 

“Because you look so much better. I 
think that motoring must agree with you.” 

He patted her hand. 

“T rather enjoyed the drive,” he admitted. 
“As a matter of fact, perhaps I am better,” 
he went on. 

“You haven’t any good news about the 
shares, I suppose?” she asked hesitatingly. 

For a moment he was grave. 

“T have no news at all,” he confessed, “or 
rather what news I have, is not good. 
put an inquiry through an independent firm 
of stockbrokers with whom I have had 
some transactions, and their reply coincided 
with the information already afforded to 
me.” 

Letitia glanced across the park, and her 
face darkened. 

“Has it ever struck you,” she asked, “that 
there is something peculiar about Mr. Thain 
in his attitudé’toward us—as a family?” 

The Marquis shook his head. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I have al- 
ways considered his deportment unimpeach- 
able.” 

Letitia hesitated, pulled a rose to pieces 
and turned back with her father toward 
where the Duchess was reclining in a wicker 
chair. 

“T dare say it’s my fancy Why 
don’t you all go,” she namated “and pir 
Mr. Thain by storm? He can scarcely resist 
you, Aunt, and Sylvia.” 

“Why don’t you come yourself?” the 
Daclons asked. 
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“My duty lies here,” Letitia observed 
with a little smile toward Grantham, who 
had just strolled up with Sylvia. 

The Duchess rose to her feet. 

“Dear me, yes!” she acquiesced. “You 
two had better go off and have a long coun- 
try walk. If I sit for long after luncheon, 
I always go to sleep—so come along, Regi- 
nald, we'll beard the lion in his den.” 

The Marquis glanced toward Sylvia, but 
she shook her head 

“I must see after my unpacking,” she 
said, “but I should very much like Mr. 
Thain to come. Do try to persuade him.” 


HE Duchess and her brother strolled 
up the garden and out of the postern- 
gate into the park. 

“That’s a terrible old man of yours, Regi- 
nald,” the former observed, glancing over 
her shoulder. “I never came across such a 
person off the boards at Drury Lane.” 

“He is an infernal nuisance,” the Mar- 
quis grumbled. “It seems absurd, but he 
gets on my nerves. Day by day, there he 
sits, wet or fine. You can’t see his lips 
move, but you can always feel sure that he 
is hunting up choice bits of damnation out 
of the Old Testament and hurling them 
across at me.” 

“IT have come to the conclusion,” his sis- 
ter decided, “that he is out of his mind. An 
ignorant man who lives with one idea all 
his life is apt to lose his reason. He has 
never attempted any violence, has he?” 

“Never,” the Marquis replied, “but since 
you have mentioned it, Caroline, I always 
have had a queer sensation when I am on 
that side of the house. It is just about the 
distance to be picked off nicely with a rifle. 
I can’t think why he doesn’t do it—why he 
contents himself with abuse.” 

“T am going-to consult Mr. Thain about 
him,” his companion said. “A man of his 
robust common sense is much more likely 
to influence a lunatic like Vont than you or 
I. So this is where our millionaire hermit 
is hidden,” she went on as they reached the 
gate. ‘Dear me, the place has changed!” 

“Tt will soon be in order again,” the Mar- 
quis observed. “Thain has a dozen men at 
work in the grounds, and he is having the 
rooms done up, one by one. He lives in the 
library, I think, and the bedroom over it.” 

They passed through the plantation and 
into the gardens. Thain was there, talking 
to one of the workmen. He came to meet 
them with a somewhat forced smile of wel- 
come upon his lips. 

“This is very unexpected,” he declared as 
he shook hands. “I should have called 
upon you this afternoon, Duchess.” 

“I should think so!” she replied severely. 
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“Will you be so good as to tell me at once 
what you mean by refusing my niece’s invi- 
tation to dine?” 

He hesitated for a moment; then he 
smiled. There was something very attract- 
ive about his visitor’s frank directness of 
speech and manner. 

“T refused,” he admitted, glancing around 
to where the Marquis was engaged in con- 
versation with a gardener, “because I didn’t 
want to come.” 

“But I am there, you stupid person!” she 
reminded him. “You are invited to dine 
with me! I know you don’t get on with 
Lady Letitia, and I know you don’t like 
large parties, but there are only half a dozen 
of us there, and I promise you my whole 
protection. Show me something at once. I 
want to talk to you. Those Dorothy Per- 
kins roses will do, at the other end of the 
lawn.” 

He walked in silence by her side. She 
waited until she was sure they were out of 
earshot. 

“David Thain,” she said, “have I shown 
an interest in you or have I not?” 

“You have been extraordinarily kind,” he 
confessed. 

“And in return,” she continued, “you have 
decided to avoid me. I wont have it. Are 
you afraid that I might want you to make 
love to me?” 

He shook his head. 

“T am sure you wouldn’t find that amus- 
ing,” he declared. “In the society of your 
sex I generally behave pretty well as your 
brother would do if he were dumped down 
in an office on Wall Street.” 

“T honestly believe that you are diffident,” 
she admitted. “I never met a millionaire 
before who was, and at first I thought it 
was a pose with you. Perhaps I was mis- 
taken. You really don’t think, then, that 
you have any attraction apart from your 
millions?” 

“I’m quite sure that I haven’t,” he an- 
swered bitterly. 

“A love-affair!” she exclaimed, looking 
into his face scrutinizingly. “And I knew 
nothing of it—I, your sponser, your lady 
confessor, your—well, Heaven knows what I 
might not be if you would only behave de- 
cently! A love-affair, indeed! That little 
yellow-haired chit, I suppose, who is down 
here raving about you all the time—Sylvia 
What’s-her-name?” 

He smiled. 
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“T know very little of Miss Sylvia Laycey,” 
he said, “beyond the fact that she seems 
very charming.” 

“T suppose you ought to marry,” she con- 
tinued regretfully. “It seems a pity, but 
they'll never leave you alone till you do. 
What is your type, then? Sylvia Laycey is 
much too young for you. I suppose you 
know that.” 

“TI don’t think I have one,” he answered. 

“That’s because I am married, of course,” 
she went on. “If you were a sensible man, 
you would settle down and adore me and not 
think of anybody else at all. But you wont 
do it. You'll want to buy palaces and 
yachts and town houses and theaters, like all 
the rest of the superfluously rich, and you'll 
want a musical-comedy star to wear your 
jewels, and a wife to entertain your friends.” 

“Well, you must admit that I haven’t been 
in a hurry about any of these things yet,” 
he observed. 

She looked at him keenly. 

“Look here, my young friend,” she said, 
“you haven’t made the one mistake I warned 
you against, have you? You haven't fallen 
in love with Letitia?” 

He laughed almost brutally. 

“T am not quite such a fool as that,” he 
assured her. 

“Well, I should hope not,” she enjoined 
severely. “Besides, as a matter of fact, Le- 
titia is engaged. Her young man is staying 
at Mandeleys now. Just answer me one 
question, David: why did you refuse that 
invitation to dinner?” 

“Because I didn’t feel like coming,” he 
answered. “I thought it would probably be 
a large party, most of them neighbors, and 
everyone would have to make an effort to 
entertain me because I am a stranger, and 
don’t know their ways or anything about 
them.” 

“There you are again!” she exclaimed. 
“Just as sensitive as you can be, for all 

You'll come, David— 
please?” 

“Of course I will, if you, ask me like 
that,” he assented. 

She turned to her brother, who was ap- 
proaching. 

“Success!” she announced. “Mr. Thain 
has promised to dine. He refused under a 
misapprehension.” 

“We are delighted.” the Marquis said. 
“At a quarter past eight, Mr. Thain.” 


The conclusion of this fascinating novel will appear in the forth- 
coming, the April, issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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“HALF. 
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“Kit,” she said, “never trust a 
man who tells you he loves 
you, and lets it stop at that!” 


The Splendor of Youth 


By OLIVE WADSLEY 


HIS is the real truth 

about a love-shock. 
I have always known 
life in shocks, some rip- 
ping, some beautiful, some terrifying, some 
merely trivial. But always that even tenor 
of life’s way, as some one has called it, 
never has been even for me. Anything but! 

Even Mother would come upon most peo- 
ple as a shock. She is thirty-seven, and I am 
just eighteen. She is an actress and a widow 
—perhaps; for to-morrow, or even this eve- 
ning, a wire may come from her saying she 
has married again, and is deliriously happy. 
It has happened fairly often since Father’s 
death ten years ago, and generally neither 
the new marriage nor the deliriousness lasts 
very long. 

To resume: Mother, besides being an ac- 
tress and probably a widow, is a darling and 
—- So, of course, I cannot be with 

er. 

It would never do. 


Iflustrated by 
R. L. LAMBDIN | 


No woman of thirty-six or so 
requires a daughter of eighteen. 
isn’t presentable, as_ the 

French would say, and some- 
how if the daughter’s presentable (and I 
am), it makes the possession of her still 
more unpresentable! So I have been shunted 
about for the last ten years or so—since, in 
fact, I ceased to be little enough to add by 
my littleness and clingingness to Mother’s 
undeniable and wonderful charm. 

I grew so appallingly quickly! I ought to 
have been fed on gin or something, as you 
do with a puppy, or a child acrobat, to keep 
me small. 

But Mother, though she is inconceivably 
inventive, never thought of that. Her loss! 

For I was ever so helpful to her, and really 
she is very fond of me. She never had to 
“keep up” to me; she could be natural at 
last when we were alone, and talk as she felt. 
Every human being knows what a gigantic 
relief that is; and that is, incidentally, the 
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She said languidly to 
Robert: “Dance 
with me.” 


reason why humble people are so often be- 
loved by brilliant ones; they can listen dis- 
creetly. 

This is a gift. 

I have it; I developed it very early. 
Quite soon I knew exactly when I must not 
interrupt, and that I must never criticize 
(no beautiful woman ever likes even the 
most harmless criticism), and just when to 
condemn in unison with Mother. 

I am sure she misses me, if only because 
she could leave her hair unwaved before me 
and choose any old thing for dinner, from 
onions to ’winkles. 


OTHER is a throw-back to some ances- 
tress in whom life ran high and who 
loved sunshine and footlights and a swift 


pace of existence. Her people, my 
grandmother and aunts, for instance, 
were gentlewomen and nothing else; 
I mean they were deadly conven- 
tional and upright, and narrow, and 
opposed to change. 
If Mother is a throw- 
back, I am a throw-for- 
ward; for the moder- 
) nity of to-morrow is in 
‘4, my blood. 

I adore freedom, 
even if it means lone- 
liness, although in 

these years of rush- 

ing, racing extrava- 

gance of life, one 

hasn’t much time to 
be lonely. 

I am though, 
sometimes. 
London can 
crushone’s 
spirit more 
quickly than 
other places 
I know. 

I have been 
far poorer and 
far happier, in 
Paris. My last 
job was there. 
I “governessed”’ 
twoFrench 

children for a few 
months while their 
own governess was 

ill. 
I had my little “apparte- 
ment” in a big boarding-house 
off the Boulevard des Italiens, near the Daily 
Mail offices. Mother was actually acting in 
London then, and sent me a check; so I 
stayed for a little time at Fontainebleau in 
the forest Du Maurier wrote about quite 

truly and so adorably. 

I read “The Martian” again while I was 
there. Travel and reading are the two 
things I should miss unbearably. I have 
scuttled all over Europe after jobs or 
Mother, or getting a cheap education. I 
learned a lot while ostensibly learning noth- 
ing. One useful thing was how to take care 
of myself. Of course, Mother’s axioms, 
which have often punctuated her hairdress- 
ing, “put me wise” to a good deal. 

For instance, Mother says she knows men 
better than her own face. We both laughed 
at that, for Mother has a habit, which many 
lovely women have, of changing her com- 
plexion, the color of her eyebrows and 
lashes, when and how she chooses. 

Then she whirled around toward me. 
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She has wonderful eyes, and they were not 
laughing. 

“Kit,” she said (my name is Christian 
Deane, Kit for short, to those who love me), 
“Kit, never trust a man who tells you he 
loves you, and lets it stop at that! The 
stopping is a  danger-signal—’ware half- 
measures! For a man in real love is too 
self-absorbed and too honorable to want to 
halt; he rushes on to the proposal, and if 
you are lost later on, at least you are not 
lost alone; and being lost in the marriage 
way may be dreadful, but—you know what 
I mean; it’s safe, and nice, and no one can 
say things.” 

I told Mother marriage didn’t interest 
me, and that I hoped that love, when it did 
come, wouldn’t end as she seemed to think 
it must, in “lostness,” however safe or nice, 
but that its coming would be like the advent 
of a miracle, something utterly wonderful, 
divine, something which would change one 
forever, light up all the world for two peo- 
ple with a sunshine which would never fade, 
a glory which could never die. 

Mother was gazing deep into the mirror. 
She said: 

“Darling fool of eighteen!” Then she be- 
gan to laugh, and she added when she had 
finished laughing and had cried a little: 

“Romance is all very well and wonderful 
for the complexion, but for getting settle- 
ments or a husband, remember the ‘half- 
measures’ standard!” 


A= that, not because I forgot, but be- 
cause I couldn’t help it, romance came 
to me—in half-measures. Robert taught it 
me. 

He was the best-looking being I have ever 
seen, or ever will see, I think, and he had 
that precious, indescribable effect of “life” 
about him; he made you feel everything was 
the very best it could be, the sunshine extra 
golden, the rain a silver veil. 

He was an artist, and poor and brilliant 
and extravagant. He explained that it was 
not that he disliked cheap things, but that 
they were so rarely beautiful. 

We fell in love as easily as breathing or 
laughing, or something absurdly ordinary. 

“T must marry you,” Robert said, kissing 
me between each word. “I must—do you 
hear? And I haven’t a cent.” 

“Does that matter?” I asked. 

“How could anything matter—now?” he 
whispered against my lips. “How could it? 
It doesn’t.” 

Then he laughed and said: 

“But it will to-morrow, Beautiful, when 
the bills come in!” 

I was in rooms then in Russell Square, 
and it was in June; it is only a few months 
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ago—I remember looking out of the open 
window at the chestnut trees all spangled 
pink and white and emerald green; it 
seemed such a happy sunshine summer 
world. 

“You will get the Alvars prize,” I said 
to Robert, leaning my cheek to his, “and 
we'll marry on the hundred, and keep house 
on it, and I'll do all the work myself.” 

Those were the earliest days, days of love 
when every single thing seems possible. 

We arranged that directly the prize was 
awarded we would be married. 

I think most people believed Robert would 
win it. He was the kind of person you felt 
must win things, anything he chose to com- 
pete for; there was only Latchford against 
him, the artistic world said. 

Latchford was young and grim, and he 
worked. Robert and he were friends; Rob- 
ert was friends with everyone. 

I liked Latchford; he had a studio directly 
above Robert’s, but its nearness constituted 
its only similarity to the lower lovely luxu- 
rious room. 

Latchford used to sit on the stairs some- 
times, his thick hair all rumpled up, his deep 
gray eyes somberly amused. 

“Why do you want to get the Alvars 
prize?” I asked him once. “You hate inte- 
rior decoration, don’t you?” 

“Perhaps I want a hundred, like Carson,” 
Latchford said. 

“Because you’re in love like Robert and 
me?” I asked. 

He was looking very straight at me. 

“Perhaps,” he said again. 

“Tell me all about her,” I begged, “and 
I'll tell you just what I thought when I first 
met Robert.” 

“T can tell you all about her in one sen- 
tence,” Latchford said. “She’s the loveliest 
woman God ever made, and heaven isn’t 
good enough for her.” 

Then he got up and took the stairs three 
at a time back to his own room. 

It was only a day later, at one of the big 
Chelsea dances, that Robert and I met Lady 
Susannah Orme. Everyone has heard of 
her, seen her pictures—photographs, I mean, 
in the illustrateds. She is just like them, 
slim and lithe, and long-eyed and longer 
eyelashed, and quite young, and very devil- 
ishly attractive indeed. 

She said languidly to Robert: 

“Beautiful one, dance with me.” 

And as it says, scripturally, “he danced.” 

Lady Suzette (she insisted on the abbrevi- 
ation) danced wonderfully. I had seen her 
before at charity shows with Mother. 

Robert arranged to paint her dancing, and 
I felt unhappy and sillily young, and some- 
how inefficient at life itself. 
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decided to introduce her into his prize fresco as an Egyptian dancing 


girl; and so she posed to him for that too. 


I simply laughed at myself for being so 
a little later, because Robert never changed; 
he went on being splendid and big and gay, 
and happy all the time. 

He said Lady Suzette was a real sport, 
and he did a gorgeous portrait of her, all 
in flowery golds and greens. She has my 
coloring a little: we are both fair; we both 
have that pale bronze hair; but her eyes are 


brown, mine gray. But she swathes her hair 
right round her head just like me, and parts 
it at the side, rather low down. 

Robert decided to introduce her into his 
prize fresco as an Egyptian dancing-girl, 
and so she posed to him for that too. 

In the middle of all this painting, Mother 
came back from being Mrs. Tanqueray for 
three months and met Robert. 
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We went to tea, he and I, in her dressing- 
room, and he paid Mother the most deli- 
cious compliments, and she paid them back 
again. Mother can no more help saying 
nice things to a man than a bird can help 
flying, or the sun shining. 

Mother said of Robert when I was in her 
bedroom that night, putting her to bed: 

“Keep an eye on him, Kit, both eyes, 
wide open, in fact!” 

Then she laughed, and I said, because I 
was very young, and youth, in love, always 
does say this: 

“T trust him absolutely.” 

“Most unwise and conceited of you,” 
Mother said vivaciously. “Never trust your 
lover! It makes him uppish first, and decep- 
tive later on. Conceit again! No man on 
earth likes to destroy a woman’s belief of 
him, the all-noble, all-true, all-strong pic- 
ture he thinks she has painted of him with 
her heart’s blood; woman’s idealization sim- 
ply encourages deceit, inculcates it, I might 
say. And besides, I don’t believe anyone 
wants to be trusted absolutely; it’s nearly as 
bad to tell anyone that, as to suggest that 
no one else is likely to want them! Don’t 
trust Robert outwardly, darling, whatever 
you are foolish enough to do in your heart!” 

I laughed at her, but I felt wise with the 
deep wisdom only absolute inexperience can 
give. But just to tease Robert, I said to 
him next day at the studio when we were 
planning our honeymoon: 

“Robert—I don’t think I trust you!” 

And he said at once, very swiftly: 

“Who’s been telling you things, Baby?” 

I suppose some one really clever would 
have deduced Heaven knows how much from 
that quick question; but I deduced nothing 
except the fear that I had made this god of 
all my world cross. 

I changed the subject like a flash of light- 
ning by asking to see the design for the 
fresco. 

Robert fetched it, and we looked at it to- 
gether in silence. 

Even I, inexperienced as I was, almost 
ignorant of art, knew it for a lovely thing, 
a thing of exquisite color, ingenious device. 

“He’s got it, Kit,” Latchford’s voice said 
behind us. “The prize is Carson’s—I can 
hear the verdict now!” 

“Buncombe!” Robert 
sounded cross again. 
Latchford.” 

So we went upstairs to Latchford’s at- 
tic; it was nearly bare of furniture, but the 
sun was dancing on the river, and all that 
window end of the room looked like fairy- 
land. 

Latchford took us to his fresco. It was 
larger than Robert’s, different work alto- 


said—he actually 
“Show Kit yours, 
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gether; it looked somehow supremely right ; 
it seemed to possess precision and grace 
together. 

“Tt is beautiful,” I said, and then I looked 
up into Latchford’s face and smiled. “And 
I hope you'll tie with Robert. You mustn’t 
beat him, or you’ll postpone our marriage.” 

Robert said when we were back in his 
studio alone again: 

“Look here—that was a dashed unsport- 
ing thing to say to Latchford; it made me 
feel beastly uncomfortable.” 

I felt crushed again. I looked at his eyes. 
They looked away, and silence fell. 

I crept up to Latchford just before I went. 

“Hullo!” he said. “What’s the trouble?” 

“T am,” I told him. “I did—I said, I 
mean, an unsporting thing. You knew I 
never meant I didn’t want you to work like 
blazes, to defeat Robert if you could, didn’t 
you?” 

“Work like blazes?” he repeated. He ruf- 
fled up his black untidy hair; he too looked 
stormy; then suddenly he laughed. 

“Who on earth put such a rotten idea into 
your head?” he began; then he stopped and 
went dark red, and so did I. 

Robert called from the landing; he was 
to see me home, and he was going to a 
dance afterward. 

“Buck up!” he called again. 

I raced down, but he was already in the 
street. I caught him up by running. 


LITTLE wind had risen, one of those 

evening winds which blow against your 
face like kisses and make you feel senti- 
mental. I had a sudden vision of Robert 
and me married, walking out together to do 
the shopping; I squeezed his arm very tight 
in both my hands. 

“My dear kid,” he said, “don’t be so 
‘Mary Ann and her young man!’ ” 

He laughed, but I didn’t; it was the very 
first shiver of disillusionment which shook 
my heart in that moment. Robert went to 
his dance, and I went on to find Mother at 
the theater. 

“T’ve been seeing old Sir George,” she said 
gayly, “and I told him Robes must have 
the Alvars prize; he’s the judge after the 
last elimination.” 

I told Mother Robert’s views on unsport- 
ingness, and all she said was “Homi soit!” 

“But who’s thinking evil?” I asked. 

“T was,” she confessed; “at least, I was 
thinking wisdom. It’s much the same thing 
when you know the world! And of course 
you're deadly young, Kit, and no first love 
ever lasts.” 

Looking back, how much I should have 
grasped—how little I did! 

Being in love blinds you to everyday 











Latchford’s fresco looked somehow supremely right. ‘It is beautiful,” I said, and then I looked up into his face and smiled. 
“And I hope you'll tie with Robert. You mustn’t beat him, or you'll postpone our marriage.” 
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things, saves you from understanding, even 
listening, to sage counsel, prophecy, others’ 
remembrances; being in love saves you from 
all ills save the very greatest, the illness of 
the heart. All I thought of in those days 
was Robert, his pleasure, his displeasure; 
everything served one or the other of those 
powers; I only wanted to look beautiful for 
him; I only wanted to be good for him. 

I used to worry dreadfully if I looked 
what he called “off-color;” a mosquito-bite 
on my cheek nearly drove me to despair! 

What a fool one is, in love! And yet it’s a 
foolishness that is sweeter far than any 
cleverness, and it is a foolishness one only 
knows once, I think. 


|; = the names were published, and 
neither Robert nor Elan Latchford had 
won the prize. I took a taxi after one glance 
at my purse, and rushed into Robert’s studio. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I whispered, clinging 
to him. “I don’t care; we'll do without the 
beastly money, without a honeymoon; we 
can honeymoon here, belovedst, and [I'll 
cook, and we'll picnic out at Kew when it’s 
very hot, and it will all be divine and lovely 
—together. Nothing matters but our love.” 

Robert kissed me; he looked white and 
strained, unhappy. 

He told me patchily that he had to go 
on a commission he couldn’t refuse; he'd be 
back in a month or so. I wasn’t to worry. 
He kissed me very quickly, and quick kisses 
somehow seem not very happy ones. 

“Is anything wrong?” I asked him. 

I felt I wanted to protect him, to shield 
him from all the things that hurt, or ever 
could hurt him. 

“The whole scheme of things is wrong,” 
he said savagely. 

I knew he must feel bitterly disappointed; 
I helped him to pack, and he went off at 
last; he didn’t look back. 

I sat in the window-seat; the curtains I 
had made swayed in the summer breeze; the 
sun shone very gayly. 

Latchford came in quietly. 

“He was bound to take it hard,” he said 
gently, as he sat down beside me. “It wont 
make a bit of difference when he’s got over 
the first smart of it.” 

“I know,” I said; I remembered he’d lost 
too. “I wish you’d got it—as Robert hasn’t,” 
I went on hurriedly. “The judges are fools!” 

Latchford gave a rather nervous laugh: 

“I didn’t compete,” he said simply, “after 
“all.” He looked at me, and then looked away. 

I wanted to thank him, and tell him what 
I felt, and all I did was to let two tears 
trickle down my face. 
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1 went home at last. 

Two days later I read the announcement 
of Robert’s marriage to Lady Suzette, in 
Paris, at some office. 


OBERT’S letter came next morning. 

It was very short, and rather inco- 
herent, and it spoke of bills, and the prize 
which should have paid them, and his worth- 
lessness and my sweetness, and ended by 
saying money was the curse of life. 

Mother had left town for Scotland. Be- 
sides, she’d warned me. 

When it was dark, I went around just to 
look at the studio. Money—money! Be- 
cause we hadn’t had it, Robert and I were 
apart for always. 

Latchford came across; I had known he 
might see me. His hands were stuck deep 
in the pockets of his coat. We looked at 
one another in the fading light; the lamps 
were beginning to dance on the dark water; 
the leaves rustled like endless sighs of the 
weary. And for some reason, before Latch- 
ford could speak, I said wildly: 

“He did love me—do you hear? He did! 
Only—he was poor, and he couldn’t bear it. 
And I should have been a burden. And the 
—this other girl has lots of money. But he 
did love me—” 

And then I stopped, and put my face 
down on the parapet, and I cried at last. 

Latchford’s hand took mine. 

“It’s the memories that hurt—love,” I 
wept. 
Latchford pulled me round, made me look 
u 


p. 
“Ts that what hurts most?” he asked 


roughly. “Then listen: Robert never loved 
you. So brace up.” 

“He did,” I said passionately. 

Latchford was peering into my face. 

“You’ve got grit somewhere,” he said; 
“use it now. Robert never cared for you 
really. I can prove it. He never competed 
for the Alvars prize. He meant to, I think, 
and then, when he realized that he must win 
it, when he knew, for I told him, that I 
wasn’t going in, he funked the consequences. 
He never sent in his fresco. I went to the 
judges and asked why they’d turned his 
down, and they showed me his letter saying 
he’d no work ready. That was Robert’s 
love. Now then, Kit—what about it?” 

His grasp was hurting my hand, but I 
knew he cared for me, and I knew he wanted 
me to live up to his caring, even though I 
couldn’t give even a thought of it back. 

I freed my hand and I tried to laugh. 

“T’ll try to be sporting,” I said unsteadily, 
and we parted then. 


The second story in this delightful series will appear in the 
next, the April, issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 





The Boss 
of the Congaree 


By Charles 
Haven Liebe 


HE great cotton plantation ran from a 
point very near to the outskirts of 
Eastover, which is the most delight- 
ful small town in the State, to the 

bank of the sluggish Congaree River. It 
was as a monument to the combined work 
and genius of one man; he had drained 
and reclaimed it; then he had Jain himself 
down to die of the low country’s scourge, 
malarial fever. But his wife had seen to it 
that his dream was realized. The broad 
estate that people knew as Congaree Planta- 
tion was now one of the finest within a hun- 
dred miles of Columbia. 

The house was of an old and dignified 
Southern type; it had old-fashioned green 
blinds and cool, inviting verandas, and its 
wide lawn was set prettily with roses and 
cape jessamines, oaks and elms. Behind it 
were barns and storehouses for livestock and 
cotton, and behind these were the white- 
washed cabins of the score or more of negro 
families that carried on the work. 

The Boss of the Congaree—and “Boss” 
is an intensely correct name for him, as you 
will soon see for yourself—stole across the 
shaded veranda that faced the clayed pike 
and peered through an open library window 
much after the manner of a thief. In there, 
on a couch, lay the estate’s widowed and 
beautiful young mistress, sleeping away an 
hour of the warm June afternoon. The Boss 
smiled softly to himself; there was nothing 
that he loved more than he loved that 
woman, and she knew jt quite as well as he 
knew it. The greatest fault he found with 
her was that she called him William, when 
he wanted to be called just plain Bill. 

He slipped away from the window—and 
went around the house. The voice of a fat 
old kitchen negress caught his attention. 

“Ef dat William git dis pie dis time, Ah be 
pleg-gone mah hide ef Ah don’t spank him 
ef hit’s de last thing Ah does!” 

William smiled broadly as a peach pie was 
placed in the pantry window to cool. He was 


almost as fond of peach pies as he was of 
the fair mistress of the Congaree, Mammy 
Belinda always said. William wheedled 
Mammy Belinda into giving him the whole 
pie—it was even more fun than it would 
have been to make believe he was Captain 
Kidd and steal it—and hastened with it to 
the mule-barn to meet one Ahasuerus Neb- 
uchadnezzar White. 

This Ahasuerus was a negro boy ten years 
old, exactly to the day the age of the Con- 
garee’s Boss; he was playmate extraordinary 
to the Boss, having been chosen for that ex- 
alted position by the Boss himself, The most 
striking thing about him, perhaps, was his 
dress. He wore one of old Uncle Henry’s 
red-striped cotton shirts and a cut-down old 
leather belt—Uncle Henry had said that that 
was enough clothing for such a worthless boy - 
as Ahasuerus in the summer-time. Occasion- 
ally he wore also one of William’s worn-out 
hats. 

His mouth grew to cavernous dimensions 
as he lifted the even, exact half of a peach 
pie toward his two gleaming rows of ivories. 
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Illustrated by GEORGE ALSOP 


“Willyum,” came almost unintelligibly 
because of his speaking instrument’s being so 
overworked, “Ah wisht yo’ wuz black 
lack me.” 

Biff! went William Huntley’s hard little 
fist, and Ahasuerus White measured off four 
feet three inches on the warm sand of South 
Carolina. The worst part of it, however, 
was the loss of his pie. 

“Haven't I told you dozens of times, 
Hasherous,” frowned the white boy,—it was 
the one word that he habitually mispro- 
nounced,—“not to call me ‘William,’ but 
‘Bill’? ‘William’ is a baby’s name, and ‘Bill’ 
is a man’s name. Look here, Hasherous, 
don’t cry like that! Here, you may have my 
pie. Honest, now, I didn’t mean to hit you 
_ hard. Listen! If you wont cry, I— 

He liked the little negro very much, and 
to see him half drowned in tears was more 
than he could bear. He dropped to his 
knees beside his playmate and sought to con- 
sole him. 


“Don’t Hasherous—don’t cry! It wont 
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hurt but a minute. If you wont cry, I'll 
black my face and be like you.” 

The other became interested. “How?” he 
wanted to know, and he straightened his 
countenance and accepted William’s pie. 

“Burnt cork, of course. Let’s go to Uncle 
Henry’s, and I'll show you.” 

Uncle Henry, the guardian of Ahasuerus, 
entered a stout protest, but William won 
easily—just as he always won, over his 
mother, the plantation’s mistress, and every- 
body else. William Huntley was at once the 
most headlong, most tender-hearted - and 
worst-spoiled boy in Richland County. 

Just as the burnt-cork operation was 
brought to a ludicrous and happy finish, his 
mother’s voice came in the manner in which 
it always came when she was frightened 
because she couldn’t find him: 

“William! Oh, Wil-liam!” 

There was no time to wash off the black. 
William left Uncle Henry and Ahasuerus 
standing in the cabin door, giggling, and ran 
toward the big house. 

She met him in the back yard. When she 
saw his somber-hued face, she bit her lip 
to keep back a smile. 

“Where is my William, little black boy?” 
she asked quite soberly. 

He answered _ guiltily: 
Mother.” 

“Oh!”—as though she were very much 
surprised. “So that is really you. Well, 
William, your complexion has changed re- 
markably since I saw you Jast. Have Mam- 
my Belinda restore you to your original color, 
and then come to me on the front veranda.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

He went to the kitchen, where Mammy 
Belinda laughed until she seemed in imme- 
diate danger of disintegration. Mrs. Hunt- 
ley went to the front veranda and sat down 
in a wicker rocker, bent her face to her hands 
and took up the old, old problem once more. 

What was she to do with that boy? It 
was a question that had kept her on nettles 
for three years. She couldn’t whip him; he 
always kissed her when she tried to whip 
him, and then she simply couldn’t do it! 
Besides, he was as much like his dead father 
as one peanut to another. William ran the 
plantation; he bossed the bosses. For a long 
time she had thought of consulting old Judge 
Hannibal, who had been adviser of all kinds 
to her since her husband’s death eight years 
before. 

Now she decided that to-consult him was 
the wisest move that she could make. 

William soon made his appearance on the 
veranda. He had been scrubbed clean, and 
he wore fresh clothing. 

“Here I am, Mother. What is it?” 

There was a queer light in his blue eyes. 


“Right here, 
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“Don’t, Hasherous 
—don’t cry! It 
wont hurt butamin- 


ute. If you wont cry, 
Fill black my face 
and be like you.” 


He expected the usual lecturing, and he was 
rebellious. Why would she never let him do 
things that other boys did—climb trees, hunt 
frogs, go fishing and swimming, play ball, 
shoot a little rifle, ride horses, get real dirty? 
Always she wanted him spick and span, like 
a little whining, measly girl! Oh, but there 
were two sides to the question of William’s 
incorrigibility ! 

“Well, Mother, begin.” 

“T’m going to walk out to Eastover, son,” 
she said. “Would you like to go with me? 
You may have some ice-cream in the drug- 
store while I am transacting some business 
with Judge Hannibal.” 

“Tl go,” decided that young rascal-diplo- 
mat, “if you'll buy me ten cents’ worth of 
chocolates and two rubber bands to make a 
frog-shooter.” 

His pretty mother sat up straight. “Well,” 
she said bravely—very bravely for her,— 
“you may just stay at home!” 

William clucked his tongue against the 
roof of his mouth, whistled, turned with an 
air of marked unconcern and went into the 
library. This latter, of course, was to give 
the impression that he really would stay at 
home while she was gone. His mother rose 
and hastened upstairs to give a few touches 
to her hair; then she came back, found a 
lace-trimmed parasol, and set out for near-by 
Eastover alone. 

From behind a clump of jessamines 
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Ahasuerus White watched the much-revered 
mistress of the big house disappear in a sud- 
den elbow of the sandy road; then he made 
bold to explore caretully in the hope of 
coming upon his friend. He succeeded some 
fifteen minutes later, in a wholly unexpected 
way—the Boss came bounding out at 

the front door, with one hand clenched 
bloodthirstily, and a hand-written letter 
crumpled in the other; and he was say- 

ing something that sounded very 

much like: : 

“I could shoot him—] 

could shoot him with a 


asked the 
White boy, drawing up 
behind a veranda column 
for the sake of safety. 
“Who is yo’ gwine fo’ to 

shoot?” 


“The white boy stopped short and faced 
his questioner. “I don’t know. There’s no 
name to it—only initials. Listen to this, 
Hasherous—it’s a letter I found in a book 
Mother has been reading: 

“Dearest Harriet,’ it says: and don’t it 
make you sick? Listen: ‘Do—not put—me— 
off—longer,’ it says. Bah! ‘You—admit 
—that—you care—for me, and you—you well 
—know that I—have loved—you since the— 
days of your—pin-pina-fores. I will be a— 
fa-father to your boy, as well as a hus-hus- 
husband to you—’ 

“*A father to your boy!’” mimicked Wil- 
liam. He fairly sizzled. “Did you get that, 
Hasherous? I need a daddy, though, don’t I? 
Rats! I could shoot him—I could shoot him 
with a gun! I’m going to Eastover after 
Mother, and when I find her—well, I guess 
you can hear it from here, all right.” 

When he was out of sight,—and it required 
less than two minutes for him to hide himself 
from the view of Ahasuerus,—Ahasuerus gig- 
gled. 

Through no fault of his own, William did 
not overtake his mother on the way. When 
he found her, she was sitting up very straight 
in a chair in the ground-floor office of Judge 
Hannibal; and her face was flushed, as 
though she had been telling something that 
she was a trifle ashamed to tell. William 
did not play bull in a china-shop. His resent- 
ment had cooled somewhat, and he was now 
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content to stand there in the shade of a live- 
oak, with his eyes just above the ledge of 
an open window, and watch and listen un- 
observed. 

Soon Mrs. Huntley was speaking again, 
and so softly that her son did not hear all 
of it: 

“Married at eighteen, a mother at nineteen 
and a widow at twenty-one. I have waited 
for eight years, and it seems to me that is 
long enough. If I ever expect to marry 
again, I think I had better avail myself of 
this opportunity. He is just a year older 
than I, and he is a good man; I have known 
him nearly all my life. They are wealthy, 
he and his people; they have large planta- 
tions in Sumter County. He himself has 
been in the West for several years, and he 
has just recently returned. We exchanged 
letters while he was in California.” 

Her voice became so low that the boy 
could no longer catch what she was saying. 
The Judge was a_ spare, 
smooth-faced, serious old 
man. Suddenly he threw a 
pen to his desk and faced 
his visitor squarely. 

“Mrs. Huntley,” he said — 
and William heard it all, 

—‘your reasoning is 

very good. Your lit- 
tle son needs a mas- 
ter, certainly, and 
you can never be 
that master. Those 
Huntleys are a 
strong-willed people, 
and the lad is all 
Huntley—yes, every 
whit. I unhesitat- 
ingly advise you to 
marry a second time. 

There came a Si- 
lence. William Hunt- 
ley faced about, sat 
down in the sand, 
gulped and dug both 
fists into his eyes. 
Call it what you 
like; to me it was 
simply jealousy of 
the blindest and 
most unreasoning 
sort. Then he took 
himself in hand, 
rose and listened 
again, while two 
tears ran down his 
cheeks and dropped with 
tiny splashes to the wide 
collar of his freshly laundered 
polka-dot waist. 


” 
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“TI shall accept him,” said Mrs. Huntley. 

William waited for not another word. He 
wheeled and ran homeward, and the hatred 
in his heart for the Sumter County man 
whom his mother meant to marry was a bit- 
ter thing indeed. 

Mrs. Huntley followed her son forthwith, 
wrote at once to her girlhood’s gallant sweet- 
heart a letter that was to touch him deeply 
and please him immensely, and saw that it 
was mailed on the late-afternoon train. Her 
mind was so full of her coming marriage that 
the boy had no place in it until after dusk 
had gathered. Then she found a threatening 
barrier in the person of her spoiled little son. 
What would William say? 

At that very moment William came to 
answer for himself. She sat in the library, 
and she had not yet lighted a lamp, when 
the dim little figure walked slowly in. It 
was so dark that he could not see her. 

“Mother?” he said softly, as though he 
were half afraid, his hands groping before 
him. “Mother, are you here?” 

“Yes, my boy,” she answered gently. 
“Come to me, William. I have something to 
tell you.” 


But he did not advance farther. He stood 


“Where is my Wil- 
liam, little black boy?” 
she asked quite soberly. 
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“You'll have to choose be-between him and me,” he faltered. “You ca-can’t have both of us!” 


stock-still, silent as an image. She rose, 
lighted a lamp on the table and turned 
toward him. The look that was on his face 
stopped her. 

Then the Boss spoke: “You'll have to 
choose be-between him and me,” he faltered. 
“You ca-can’t have both of us!” 

“Why, William!” she cried in the greatest 
of surprise. So he knew! She did not 
bother to ask how he had found it out; that 
he knew was enough. 

“Which are you going to choose, Mother?” 
he demanded in strong tones. 

Suddenly Mrs. Huntley straightened de- 
terminedly, and somehow a trifle desperately 
t 


00. 
“T shall ‘choose’ both of you,” she an- 

swered quickly, almost with a snap. 

“That’s final?” dramatically asked William. 


“That is final.” He turned on his heel and 
marched out of the room. “Where are you 
going, son?” she called anxiously. 

He was an adept at recognizing those anx- 
ious notes in her voice, and he shot back 
over his shoulder: 

“T’m going to bed, and I’d rather not be 
tucked in, and I’d rather not be kissed good 
night, and I certainly am not going to say 
any prayers.” 

She allowed him to go up the dark stair- 
way alone, because she thought it was better 


to leave him to himself just then. But she 
cried about it when he had gone; and she 
almost wished she hadn’t written the letter 
that she had sent over to Sumter County an 
hour before. 

The Boss of the Congaree had a distinct 
feeling that his power was in the days of its 
decline, somehow. He locked the door be- 
hind him, and got into bed with his clothing 
on, including his shoes, for pure and genuine 
spite. 

But he did not follow his custom of going 
quietly to sleep. Instead he lay there and 
faced the terrible situation squarely, and in- 
telligently sought deliverance frém it. Soon 
a way suggested itself. She had deliberately 
chosen the Sumter County man in preference 
to him; therefore there was but one course 
left to him; he would separate himself from 
the vicinity that was to see the godless 
perpetration of that gross misalliance! 

Firmly decided, William rose and removed 
his shoes, stole out of his bedroom and 
locked the door on the outside to fool them, 
and pocketed the key; then he tiptoed down- 
stairs in the darkness, found his hat and 
went silently out of the house and into the 
velvety Southern night. Five more minutes, 
and he was standing before Uncle Henry’s 
cabin and calling softly to the ever-faithful 
Ahasuerus. 
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Uncle Henry was dozing, and he didn’t 
hear; but Ahasuerus heard, and he came im- 
mediately at the bidding of his sovereign. 
The negro boy was in bed, but he slept in 
the clothing he wore in the daytime, and so 
he did not have to bother with dressing. 

William took his playmate by an arm and 
drew him two rods from the door. Ahas- 
uerus White had already forgotten the queer 
occurrence of the afternoon, but he now 
scented something that was very much out of 
the ordinary, and he was more than a little 
frightened. He stood there with his eyes 
wide, and dug one black big toe nervously 
into the warm sand again and again. 

“I’m going to run away, Hasherous,” 
calmly announced the white boy, “and you 
are going with me; nothing but death can 
ever part us. And we’re starting right now, 
Hasherous.” 

“Leave Unka Hennery, and leave yo’ 
mammy, de big house, and leave Mammy 
Belindy?” exclaimed the amazed White boy. 

“Why, certainly! You're not afraid, are 
you?” He slipped on his shoes. 

Ahasuerus reconsidered. The challenge 
to his manhood was not ineffective; besides, 
that great thing that we know as love of 
adventure and the unknown had not alto- 
gether passed him.by because his skin was 
black. 

“Ah aint afraid o’ nuffin’ but ghostses and 
spookses,” he declared recklessly; then he 
went on in a weaker voice: 

“Yo’ reckon we’d see any 0’ 
dem, B-B-Bill?” 
“Ghosts and spooks!” 
William scoffed. “All stuff! 
That’s woman-talk. Come; 
let’s go!” 

“B-b-but whah 
gwine to go to?” 

“Columbia,” glibly an- 
swered the Boss. “The 
man she’s going to 
marry lives in Sumter 
County, and we'll go 
the other way. From 
Columbia we'll go to 
New York, and there 
we'll go off on a big 
ship.” 

‘*New Yawk!” 
Ahasuerus White 
muttered thoughtful- 
ly as they started 
on a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route for the railroad. ‘“Whut is 
New Yawk, Bill? Uh sawmill town?” 

“Yes, it’s a sawmill town,” sneered the 
erudite William. 

Their choosing a long way of going to 
the railroad was, of course, to avoid being 


is we 


“Ef William git dis pie, Ah be pleg-gone mah hide 
ef Ah don’t spank him.” 
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seen. It proved to be fortunate for them. 

There were only the stars for light, and they 

soon lost all sense of direction. After wan- 

dering for an hour in an endless cottonfield, 
they found the railroad at last—and went 
toward Sumter County when they were sure 
they were going toward Columbia! A spot- 
ted cat ran over the rails in front of them, 
and Ahasuerus paused long enough to make 

a crooked cross-mark on the ground before 

his feet, which was to break the bad-luck 

hoodoo of the cat. 

Four miles farther on they came to a dark 
bridge over a dark river, and there they 
joined their hands and ceased to talk, while 
their heartbeats sounded to them like the 
beating of drums. ‘After the bridge, there 
were four dreary miles of swamp, through 
which the railroad ran for the most part on 
trestlework; and in here the gruesome orgies 
of gatherings of swamp-owls drove whole 
brigades of the needles of fear into their 
cheeks. Many times Ahasuerus would have 
turned backward and toward the protecting 
arms of Uncle Henry if William would have 
gone with him. 

When at last the dreadful swamp lay be- 
hind them, a section foreman’s dilapidated 
old tool-house offered them a shelter. With 
many misgivings, they entered, and there 
they managed to get two or three hours of 
sleep in spite of the mosquitoes. At day- 
break they were moving again. 

About the middle of the morning they met 
a ragged, bearded and blear-eyed tramp with 
an empty whisky-bottle in his pocket and a 

breath that would easily have wilted 

down a whole field of cotton. He 

poked fun at William; Ahasuerus 

scored his head with a rusted rail- 

road spike; then he ran. An hour 

cal there appeared, a few hundred 

yards out to their right, a 

great plantation-house that 

stood half hidden in a set- 

ting of oaks. William Hunt- 

ley halted and looked at it 

longingly; it represented so 

many of the things he was 

now beginning to miss more 

than he had dreamed 
was possible. 

. “Hasherous,” he 
said gloomily, with a 
trace of tears in his 
blue eyes, “suppose 
you go over there 

and ask them how far it is to Columbia. 

And listen, Hasherous: if—if they offer you 

anything to eat, don’t turn it down. And— 

also, tell them you have a partner.” 

The negro boy had dropped to the end of 
a pine cross-tie to rest. He got to his feet 
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after a moment and looked deprecatingly 
down his size-sixteen, red-striped shirt, down 
past the old belt and to where the shirt came 
to an end just below his knees. 

“But—but B-B-Bill,’ he stammered, 
“dat’s uh big house; and Bill—cain’t yo’ see 
Ah cain’t go to dat big house widouten 
some britches on?” 

William smiled in spite of his feelings. 
“That’s easy to answer, Hasherous,” he 
said. “T’ll lend you mine.” 

Whereupon he disappeared in a 
clump of bushes that grew on the 
railroad’s right of way, and two min- 
utes later a pair of knee-trousers 
came flying into the very 
arms of Ahasuerus White. 

The black boy put them 
on and crowded the 
lower* half of Uncle 
Henry’s candy-col- 
ored shirt into them, 
belted them into 
place and went 
strutting proudly 

off. 


Still hidden in 
the greenery, 
William sat down 
and used up ten 
golden minutes 
in emptying his 
shoes of certain 
foreign matter 
and in caress- 
ing certain 
bothersome blis- 
ters. I shall 
have to confess 
that he cried a 
little during his 
wait for the re- 
turn of his 
companion, 
which occupied 
some thirty min- 
utes in all. 
Mss. Huntley faced her son 
UT much took shouted the Boss. 
place at the 
great white home of the Maddons in that 
little half-hour. A letter and a telegram ar- 
rived at the same moment, and they were 
both from the same person and to the same 
person; but the tidings they brought were as 
vastly different as sunshine and tempest. 
Ahasuerus the black Esau deliberately sold 
the secret of his heart for the sake of his 
shrunken stomach, and immediately after- 
ward a rider was sent flying to the nearest 
telegraph-office with a message addressed to 
Mrs. Harriet Huntley at Eastover, which 
read like this: 


. “Do you like Mr. Maddon?” “Sure!” fairly 


“I wouldn’t mind if you married him!’ 


“Boys both here. Shall keep them week 
if possible. Have great plan. Letter which 
follows explains. —C. B. M.” 

And Ahasuerus Nebuchadnezzar White re- 
ceived this warning the moment he had fin- 
ished gorging himself: 

“Tf you tell that white boy that you told 
me all about it, Ill skin you, stuff your hide 
with sawdust and hang it up for a scare- 
crow.” 

The happy little negro grinned. 
was no danger of his telling! 

William peered through the bushes to see 


There 
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his partner approaching him. With Ahasue- 
rus was a tall, well-built, sun-browned and 
smooth-faced man of thirty; he was well- 
dressed, good-looking enough, and he seemed 
serious except for the twinkle in his frank 
gray eyes. 

“I want my trousers,.Hasherous 
called William. 

The man and the negro boy halted beside 
the greenery, and soon the short trousers 
were restored to their owner. William 
slipped into them quickly and sf€pped out 
of his hiding-place. 

“My name,” said the man, extending a 
hand just as though William were a grown- 
up, “is Maddon.” 

The lad shook the hand. “My right name,” 
he said, “is just plain Bill.” 

Maddon laughed, and William began to 
like him that moment. 

“T came over,” began Maddon in a voice 
that was heavily laden with good-fellowship, 
“to invite you to stop with me for a few 
days. I learned from the black boy that you 
are en route to Columbia and New York, 
thence to travel extensively abroad by 
steamer. It’s a long way to Columbia, Bill— 
almost forty miles, I guess. A week of rest 
here would be good for you, I’m sure. I 
have a Shetland that you may ride, and I 
have a small rifle that you may shoot; also 
I have plenty of fishing-tackle, balls and bats 
and gloves. There is a fine place to go swim- 
ming, and plenty of fishing, and we have two 
jim-dandy collie dogs that would rather play 
with boys like you than eat beef. Wont you 
accept?” 

William looked sadly toward his compan- 
ion. Ahasuerus was not dressed well enough 
to keep élite company; and Ahasuerus was 
his sworn partner until death, and therefore 
not to be snubbed. As for himself, the pros- 
pect of a week with that regular King Arthur 
of a man was certainly not without its strong 
appeal. 

“Have you,” inquired William, “a pair of 
trousers that would fit Hasherous?”’ 

“I will promise,” Maddon smiled, “to find 
a pair for him.” 

“Then I am p-p-pleased to accept your 
invitation, Mr. Maddon.” 


9? 


shakily 


HEY went to the house, and there an 

old lady in a lacy lavender gown took 
William on her lap. She kissed him and 
petted him and acted precisely as though she 
wanted to cry about something; and Wil- 
liam—well, he felt himself sympathizing with 
her. Then he was washed and his hair was 
combed, and following this, they took him 
to a great dining-room and gave him things 
to eat that were every bit as good as Mammy 
Belinda herself could have cooked. 
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Later he met the two older brothers of his 
Mr. Maddon, who treated him royally. 

Came three and a half days that were 
nothing less than a riot of real boy fun, and 
the younger Mr. Maddon was the guiding 
light of it all. William rode not only the 
Shetland, but the bigger horses, and he drove 
the bigger horses. He learned to shoot the 
little rifle, and Maddon predicted that some 
day he would smash records as a marksman; 
he went fishing with Maddon, and he 
played ball with Maddon, and his big 
friend declared that he was astounded at 
the force with which Bill could whisk a ball. 
In the evenings he sat with that regular King 
Arthur of a man on the front veranda, and 
there Maddon would tell him real man-sized 
Western stories of scouts with trusty rifles, 
and redskins who bit the dust. 

At night he slept in a little blue-and-gold 
bed that had not been used since Charley 
Maddon was a boy; and always the kindly 
old lady tucked him in and kissed him good 
night, and wished him pleasant dreams, 
just as his own— 


UT in all this rollicking, rioting three and 

a half days there was one thing missing. 

Something was gone; something was lost, 

lost. William knew what it was, and he 

fought it down; but it came back every time 

and laid hold on his rebellious little heart 
ain. 

On the fourth night, he found himself un- 
able to go to sleep when Mrs. Maddon had 
blown out the light and slipped away. The 
memory of the mother-woman, brightest 
jewel of life, was at his heart harder than 
ever. He rose and dressed himself in the 
darkness, stole softly downstairs and went 
out. Beside a blooming white jessamine he 
stopped and turned his troubled face toward 
the great housé that to him would always be 
an enchanted castle. 

“Good-by, King Arthur!” he half sobbed; 
to think of the younger Mr. Maddon as any- 
thing but King Arthur was not possible for 
him. “Good-by—King Arthur!” 

Still he couldn’t tear himself away. Ab- 
sently he pressed a fragrant jessamine flower 
to his lips. When he let it go, it threw a tear 
to the ground. The boy loved Maddon, 
verily. For five minutes a battle went on in 
his youthful breast; but in the end his mother 
won—which, God knows, was as it should 
have been. He straightened a little like a 
professional tragedian, and sadly threw a kiss 
of regret toward the great veranda columns. 
Then he hurried: toward the cabin in which 
the black Esau had been given quarters. 

“Oh, Hasherous!” he called in a guarded 
voice. 

The White boy came at once, with his 
hands jammed deeply into the pockets of his 
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new trousers. William drew him out of the 
shaft of yellow lamplight that streamed 
through the open door. 

“Hasherous,” he whispered, “we—we're 
going home!” 

“Home!” Ahasuerus rolled the word over 
his tongue like a rare chocolate-drop. “Glory! 
Glory and hallelujah and amen!” 


S they were in the act of stealing out 

at the gate, the tall figure of Charley 
Maddon appeared before them as though it 
had just happened like that. 

“Hello! You're not leaving me, Bill, lit- 
tle pal?” he said, apparently in surprise; and 
he winked at himself in that fashion that was 
allhisown. “I was very lonesome before you 
came, and I assure you I shall miss you a 
lot if you go away!” 

“T—we—lI’ve got to go home!” falter- 
ingly blurted the Boss of the Congaree. “‘I 
can’t stand it any longer!” 

“Oh, I see; you must have run away,” 
Maddon said gently. “If you'll wait, Bill, 
I'll take you home on the morning train. In 
the event you did run away, you see, it 
might be’ advisable to have me go back home 
with you to—er—to sort of plead your case; 
now, mightn’t it?” 

Ahasuerus Nebuchadnezzar White’s eyes 
widened. Had that white man so soon for- 
gotten that fe had told him that they had 
run away? 

“Tt would be all right,” decided William, 
“to have you go home with us and talk to 
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Mother for us. And may-maybe you could 
get her not to—to marry.” 

“Maybe,” smiled Maddon. 
could.” 

Not far from the middle of the next morn- 
ing a man and two boys entered the front 
gateway of the Congaree’s big house. The 
man and one boy hastened up to the veranda, 
where a well-dressed woman sat pretending to 
read. Then she looked over the top of her 
book. 

“Good @Morning,” began Maddon, in a voice 
that gave William confidence. 

Mrs. Huntley rose and acknowledged the 
greeting. To William’s surprise, his mother 
did not seem to be at all worried about him, 
nor did she seem especially glad to see him. 
The lad never knew it, but his mother fought 
one of the great fights of her life in that one 
small minute. 

“T came to ask you,” Maddon went on, 
“to forgive this boy for his running away. 
He is really a fine boy, and I like him im- 
mensely.” 

Mrs. Huntley faced her son. 
like Mr. Maddon?” 

“Sure!” fairly shouted the Boss. “I 
wouldn’t mind if you married him!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Huntley. 
I shall certainly marry him.” 

There was some laughter; the woman cov- 
ered her eyes with her handkerchief—and 
William saw light. But he was Huntley to 
the bone. 

“I'd be very glad, Mother.” he said. 
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Irene Darragh waited quietly for him to go on. “I lie awake nights torturing myself with thoughts of what may be 


in store for me,” Baird said. 


“There isn’t an hour of the day I’m not in mo: 


terror.” 


The Snake-Girl 


By FOHN BARTON OXFORD 


T the top of the 
third flight of 
stairs in the some- 
what down-at-the-heel rooming- 
house which the Darraghs at the moment 
dignified with the misleading term home, 
Pop Darragh paused to pull himself to- 
gether. Pop did not feel particularly like 
smiling; but a patient, ingratiating smile 
would be a large asset in the bysiness imme- 
diately at hand. So Pop engineered a de- 
termined but passably pleasant and assured 
expression of face, opened the door before 
him and entered. 
From a couch drawn close to the two 
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wide-open front windows 
came a stirring, a rustling. 
A girl, young, slim of figure 
red-haired, laid aside the book she was read- 
ing and sat up. The steady gray eyes that 
took in Pop, standing there with his back 
against the closed door, were the sort of 
eyes that looked as if they would yield any- 
thing. In reality they yielded nothing, as 
Pop knew only too well. His smile became 
more obtrusively ingratiating. 

“Any luck?” she asked. 4 

He tossed his hat and his stick onto a 
chair, ran his hand through his iron-gray 
hair, smiled harder. 
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“We've got to pull off something a little 
better—just a little better, Irene.” 

“So?” 

“Last season queered us.” 

She said nothing. 

“We were pretty much a frost, it seems.” 

“Weren’t there nothing doing at all?” 

“Only small time.” 

“Small time! Me?” 

“T told you, didn’t I?” 

“Say, look here, Pa: what’s the matter? 
What ails "em? Didn’t I work my head 
off? Didn’t I dig up new stuff— 
more refined, more artistic? 
Weren’t the old act .better last sea- 
son than it ever was?” 

“Sure, Irene! Sure! Lots better. 
Refinement was its middle name. 

Them new steps you worked 
out—creepy, wriggly, like a 
snake’s— and the lighting we 
sat up nights working out and 
changing over and over; they 
oughter have went big. But 
they didn’t. There’s the long 
and short of it. The book- 
ing-offices say it aint noth- 

ing as it stands but an or- 
dinary snake-charming act, 

like they used to have in 

the dime-shows.” 

“They tell you that?” 

“They rub it in—all of 
em, one after another, and then offer 
us small time.” 

“Lord!” 

“Eighty-five a week is the best offer I 
got. Twenty weeks of that, and chancy 
afterwards.” 

“Gee, Pa.” 

“And five hundred a week right in our 
hands, as easy as that!” 

She drew the faded old blue kimono about 
her. The sweltering heat of the first dog- 
days came in through the open wingows, but 
she seemed suddenly cold. 

“Then that was what got it across?” 

“That’s what done it. I saw that all last 
season. I told you, didn’t I?” 

She shivered again. 

“Five hundred a week. They'll 
across if we will,” the man pursued. 

“You mean if I will.” 

“T suppose that’s the way to put it.” 

“Pa, you want me to?” 

“That’s up to you, Renie.” 

“Up to me!” 

“Aint it?” 

“Pa, I couldn’t again. I’ve told you I 
couldn’t. It aint no use. I couldn't.” 

“I’d be right close by. I’d see there was 
always a couple of stage-hands with me. 
We'd be all ready—provided it ever did hap- 


come 
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pen again, but most probably it wouldn't 
happen again.” 

“You was right by that night at the 
Globe, and four stage-hands besides. You 
aint ever felt it, crushing in on you. You 
aint ever put in two months in a hospital 
afterwards. You aint got to shut your teeth 
every time you take a dance step for the 
rest of your life because of the pain.” 

He held the smile on his 
face by an effort of will 
that showed only too 
plainly. 

“All right, Renie. All 
right!” 

“But you think Id 
oughter, all the same.” 

“T aint said so.” 

“You don’t have to. I 
work my life out working 
up something artistic, 
something that takes brains 

to think out, and I get 

turned down cold. But if 

T’ll close the act, no matter 

what it is, by having a snake 

whip its coils round me from 

heels to throat, I can get any- 

thing I ask for. It 
aint right.” 

“It’s what the 
public wants.” 

“To see me take 
a chance of getting 
killed! To gasp and 
oe flutter and get pop- 
eyed thinking what would happen if Simmy 
pulled his coils a little tighter. To turn 
their ears inside out listening for the crack 
of my bones if he did!” 

“That was what put it across. You can’t 
never tell what'll make an act go. But 
that’s what made ours go. Last season 
showed it plain enough for anybody.” 

She jumped up from the couch, limped a 
step towards him, put her hand on her right 
hip until that first sharp pain that always 
accompanied any sudden movement after 
repose on her part had passed, and fixed the 
gray eyes on Pop, still standing with his 
back against the closed door. 

“T aint forgot the feeling of Simmy tight- 
ening in on me that night at the Globe. I 
sha’n’t ever forget it so long as I draw the 
breath of life. Five hundred a week don’t 
pay for it, nor five thousand, either! Where 
do we start in to go on with the act as it is 
now?” 

“Dorian’s Olympia, next Monday. Twenty 
weeks. The road after that, in all proba- 
bility.” 

She bent her head. He waited, clinging 
desperately to a waning hope. 


Tyler Baird found 
himself facing a 
small, tired-looking 
girl with a faded 
imono covering 


her stage-clothes. 
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“The road!” 

“Fierce, Renie, with traveling expenses 
what they are now, and traffic all tied up 
like it is.” 

“Three turns a day!” 

“Four in some places, probably.” 

“Either.that, or a crowd of yaps listening 
for my bones to crack when Simmy whips 
his coils round me—sorter hoping they will 
hear ‘em crack!” 

She put her hands over her face as if she 
would shut out the sight of it. Something 
in the way she said it sent that waning hope 
of Pop’ s 
bounding up- 
ward. 

“Mind 
you, Pop 
don’t want 
his little 
girl to go 
through 
more’n she 
can stand. 

He don’t 
want her 


to be sick and 

broke up all the 

time for no five hun- 

dred a week nor no 

five thousand nor no five 

million, for that matter.” 
“Don’t he?” she said with 

a sudden lift of her head and 

a sudden.glinting flash of fire 

in the gray eyes. “Well, then, 

Pop can be quite certain that 

she wont. You sign on for the twenty 

weeks at the Olympia. You go back and 

sign on right now.” 


protested. 


HE tall young man in the uniform of 

the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
came out of the heavy darkness of the dingy 
little alleyway upon which the stage door of 
Dorian’s Olympia opened, discovered old 
Sammy McVeigh, the doorkeeper, sound 
asleep on the sill, tiptoed past him and 
mounted a short flight of very steep and 
very narrow stairs. At the top of the flight 
he found himself in a stuffy little passage- 
way, quite empty at the moment save for 


“I’m not crying about that,” Irene 
“I’m crying because 
this place has got on my nerves 
and I'm scared to death of Simmy.” 
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a red-haired young woman, slim, limping 
slightly, wonderfully pretty even in that un- 
certain light, dragging a huge snake across 
the worn old floor-boards. Miss Darragh 
was sure of having a clear passage from 
stage to dressing-room at the close of her 
act wherever she happened to be play- 
ing. 

The young man waited until the girl and 
the big snake disappeared through a door, 
far down that cryptlike aisle between the 
Olympia’s dressing-rooms. Then he started 
eagerly forward— paused irresolute and 

rather pale—started on again. 
At the doorway through which girl 
and snake had disappeared, he 
lifted a hand to tap on the panel, 
but before he could do so, the door 
opened and a short, ferret-faced 


little man with 

thick iron-gray 

hair seemed more surprised 

than pleased to find him 
there. 

“Well?” he snapped at the 
younger man. 

“T’m looking for Miss Dar- 
ragh. I’d like to see her for 
a moment or two.” 

“Miss Darragh, eh? Want to see her? 
Wha’ for?” 

“I'd like to see her—just merely see her 
and talk to her for a few minutes, if I 
may.” 

“Tell it to me. I’m Miss Darragh’s man- 
ager, and incidentally her father.” 

“Oh, I see. This is my name.” 

He handed Pop Darragh a bit of white 
pasteboard. 

“Tyler Baird?” Pop repeated the name 
on the card under his breath, with an in- 
stant change of bearing. “Just a moment, 
Mr. Baird, or Lieutenant Baird, or maybe 
Captain Baird.” 
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“Just plain Mr. Baird will do,” said the 
other. 

“She'll see you, I’m sure.” 

He dodged back into the tiny dressing- 
room. Irene was just locking the grated 
cover of a huge box that took up a good 
half of the floor-space. 

“Renie, what do you know? Young 
Tyler Baird’s outside. He wants to see 
you.” 

“Send him away.” 

“Girl, are you 
crazy? Send one of 
the Bairds away? 

Get into some- re 

thing fluffy. 9 

quick. Don’t Pi 
keep him wait- - #4 
ing. f 

“Send him Ke 
away.” ~ 

“T've told 
him you'd see 
him.” 

“You wont send 
him away? Then 
I will.” 

She pulled open the 
door. Pop Darragh 
shrank before the look 
in those gray eyes, made 
one last futile attempt to 
argue the matter with her, 
slunk past her and down 
the passageway. 

Tyler Baird found him- 
self facing a small, tired- 
looking girl with a faded 
old blue kimono covering her stage-clothes. 
The two wire-caged lights on either side of 
a mirror above a dressing-table made cop- 
per-colored glints in her hair. Two steady 
gray eyes bespoke their owner’s disapproval. 
A cold, quiet little voice said: 

“Aren’t you intruding?” 

“Please overlook that. A drowning man 
doesn’t think he’s intruding on the straw 
when he clutches it, does he?” 

She pondered over this, sizing him up 
with those gray eyes as she did so. 

“TI never go out to supper with anyone,” 
she said, “and I never accept any of these 
stage-door presents.” 

“I didn’t come to offer you any, Miss 
Darragh. I was out in front just now watch- 
ing your act—a little slip of a girl handling 
that big snake in your dance the way you 
did! It came to me that you could help 
me to the one thing in the world now I 
need so badly.” 

“What is that?” 

“Courage.” 


She unbent at that. She stepped back 


A cold, quiet little voice said: 
“Aren't you intruding?” 
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into the dressing-room. She inclined her 
head ever so slightly. 

“Will you come in here, where we can 
talk without fear of being overheard?” 

“Thank you.” 

She motioned him to the chair before the 
dressing-table. She herself sat down on the 
grated cover of the box. 

“Now!” she prompted. 

“I am going to tell you something I 
thought I should never tell a 

living soul. But I am tell- 

ing you because I am sure 
you will understand, and 
because I am sure you can 
help me. Miss Darragh, 

I am a coward.” 

“You poor boy!” she 
said under her breath. 

“T think I have been a 
coward all my life, but I 
have managed to cover it 
up somehow, bluff myself 
into never admitting it 

even to myself. But 

it’s the truth —the 
truth!” 

He sat there for 
a time, a wretched 
figure before the 
spotted old 
mirror of the 
dressing -table. 
Irene Dar- 
ragh waited 
quietly for him 

to go on. 
: ] “T jie awake 
nights torturing myself with thoughts of 
what may be in store for me,” Baird said. 
“There isn’t an hour of the day I’m not in 
mortal terror. I suppose I was born with 
the soul of a coward. I remember I have 
been afraid of something all my life 
—a bully at school; thundershowers, crawly 
things—snakes most of all. It struck me 
tonight when I was watching your dance, 
that perhaps you, the little slip of a girl 
who handled that snake the way you did, 
might teach me to overcome one fear; and 
learning to overcome one I might overcome 
the rest—even this fear that is on me now, 
this horrible fear of—of what war may bring 

me.” 

She said again, rather more feelingly: 
“You poor boy!” 

He did not seem to hear her. 

“You see, the Bairds have always been 
red-blooded men—fighters.. So when war 
broke out, this’—-he tapped the uniform he 
wore—“was expected of me. I dodged it 
as long as I could with one excuse or another, 
but it had to come. So I am wearing this 
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uniform, though I know some day I shall 
disgrace it and the name I bear, unless some- 
how I find courage. Would you help me, 
Miss Darragh?” 

“If I could, but how could I?” 

“Tell me first how you ever got the cour- 
age to have a snake so near you, coiling 
about your arms, your waist. Perhaps you 
were never afraid of them?” — 

“Yes, I was terribly afraid of them. I 
remember the first time they ever put one 
on my bare arm.” 

“But you finally learned to have them 
there; you are not afraid of them now.” 

“You must judge of that for yourself,” 
she said with a tired smile. 

“They put them on you, you say?” he 
repeated. “Who put them on you? What 
was your training?” 

“My father married the snake-charmer in 
the circus he worked for; he was a boss 
canvas-man. He never worked after that. 
I think I was ten when they began with me. 
I remember I used to scream with fright, 
and all but die of it.” 

He mopped his forehead at that picture, 
but he straightened himself in the chair. 

“Miss Darragh, I think my fear of a 
snake is greater than any other of my many 
fears—greater than my fear of this’”—he 
touched the uniform again—‘“greater than 
the fear of death itself. I believe if I could 
overcome that greatest fear, the others 
would be as nothing. Will you help me? 
Will you put your snake on me, on my bare 
arm, as they used to put the snake on you 
when you were a little girl, and keep at it 
until I can stand it—as you, a slip of a girl 
stand it now? Money isn’t any object. I 
will pay you well for it.” 

She looked at him huddled in the chair, 
mopping the cold sweat from his forehead. 
An infinite pity, something of the eternal 
mother that is the heritage of all woman- 
kind, flashed in her gray eyes. 

“Yes, I'll do it,” she said. 

“And the price?” 

“J have wanted to do something more 
tangible than my everlasting knitting between 
performances. Perhaps this is it. Suppose 
we call this my bit. When shall we be- 
gin?” 

“T can be away again next Thursday 
night. Suppose I come here then? No—I 
am quitting at the start. That wont do. 
To-night, Miss Darragh! Here and now— 
this minute!” 

He got up, white, shaking from head to 
foot. He took off his coat, rolled up the 
shirt sleeve of his right arm. 

“Your snake is here, in this room, in that 
box you're sitting on, isn’t he? Well, let’s 
begin.” 
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A moment Miss Darragh looked at him 
standing there. Then very quietly she got 
up, lifted the cover of the box, made a 
queer little crooning sound in her throat. 
A flat, black head with beady, sleepy eyes 
came up over the box edge, swaying on a 
sinuous, twisting neck. The crooning sounded 
in Miss Darragh’s throat again. The head 
slid forward, touched the floor, moved across 
the creaking boards. A length of body, thick 
as a man’s leg, mottled with diamond-shaped 
markings of dull yellow, followed it. 

Baird stood like a statue, arm held rigidly 
from the shoulder, eyes fixed in agony upon a 
jagged crack zigzagging across the ceiling. 

“Up, Simmy! Here!” said Irene Dar- 
ragh’s crooning voice, her fingers touching 
lightly Baird’s bare arm. The great snake, 
clear of the box now, lifted its head. It 
swayed on its length of neck close to his 
bare arm. And at that moment Baird’s star- 
ing eyes came down from the ceiling. With 
a hoarse cry he bolted—across the room, out 
the door, banging it shut after him and hold- 
ing it fast. 

Some minutes later the girl opened the 
door of the dressing-room. She had his coat 
over her arm, his cap in her hand. He was 
sitting on the top stair of that flight that led 
from the tier of grubby little dressing-rooms 
to the stage door. His shoulders hunched 
forward; his head was in his hands. She 
touched his arm. He started but did not look 
up. 
“You see how it is,” he said miserably. 
“That was only your first attempt.” 

“Were you as much of a fool as that when 
they began with you?” 

“Worse. Once I ran away and hid in some 
woods for nearly two days.” 

“They hunted you down and found you?” 

“No. I came back of my own accord.” 

He lifted his bent head to look at her. 
There was admiration in that glance. 

“You did?” 

“T was hungry. Hunger was worse than 
the thought of the snake, you see.” 

He got up, holding himself together with 
an effort of ‘will that plainly taxed his last 
ounce of strength. 

“We'll go back and try it again,” he said. 

“No, not to-night. Wait! You said you 
could come again Thursday? Come then.” 

She gave him his cap and held his coat for 
him. 

“Thursday, then,” he mumbled, and 
started down the stairs. But halfway down 
he turned and came hurrying back. The 
girl, at the top of the flight, watching his 
descent, had not moved. 

“Miss Darragh, I don’t believe it will be 
any use. I don’t believe there’s any sense 
in wasting your time on me.” 
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“Don’t say that—yet.” 

“It will be the same every time. I know 
it; I’m certain of it. Just such a spectacle 
as I made of myself to-night—every time 
I try, it will be the same.” 

“Try and see, anyway.” 

“Thursday, then. I'll come. Good night!” 

But on Thursday, quite according to his 
prophecy, he bolted from the room at the 
sight of the big snake creeping toward him, 
— again the next time, and the time after 

at. 

It was after the third miserable failure of 
the experiment that Irene Darragh sat in the 
stuffy dressing-room after Baird had gone, 
pondering, scheming—strangely touched by 
the confidences Baird had intrusted to her, 
not a little moved by his boyish frankness, 
his trust in her, his belief that somehow, in 
some way, she would give him the help he 
sought. Queer rustling, scraping sounds 
filled the little room as Simmy moved about 
in his great box. The throaty notes of 
Mabel Varick, “balladist,” singing her latest 
heartstring-puller on the Olympia stage, 
drifted in to her. 

At last she jumped up and began pacing 
up and down the small floor-space between 
Simmy’s box and the door. 

“Tt’s a chance, anyway,’ 
herself. 

In one corner was a wardrobe trunk. She 
flew to it, lifting the heavy lid and digging 
down into its contents. Out flew a promis- 
cuous shower of stage clothes, make-up kit, 
shoes, bath-wraps. Near the bottom she 
found what she sought—a simple white dress, 
wonderfully becoming when she had slipped 
it on. She turned to the mirror. She shook 
out her thick red hair, coiling it on top of 
her head with deft fingers. Just a touch of 
powder on her nose, and she surveyed her- 
self not without a certain satisfaction. 

Then up came the cover of Simmy’s box 
and at that crooning call of hers out came 
Simmy, lazily, sleepily, head swaying to and 
fro, beady eyes blinking in the light. 

She caught him up, let him wind a coil 
about her arm, and began the intricate steps 
of her dance, humming softly to herself the 
weird music-cues that went with it. Simmy’s 
flat head slid across her shoulders, along 
her other arm. The weight of his great body 
seemed more than so frail a back as hers 
could stand; yet she stepped about lightly, 
as if Simmy were not there at all—humming 
the music of the act, darting little feet mov- 
ing hither and.yon in the new steps she had 
worked out so painfully, the steps that had 
saved the act just enough for such small- 
time bookings as this one at Morian’s 
Olympia. 

Breathing hard, she stopped at last. She 


> 


she muttered to 
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dropped her head forward, let her arms go 
_ Simmy, taking his cue, slid to the 
oor. 


FY then Irene Darragh, white to the 
lips, shaking so she could scarcely stand, 
= one satin-slippered little foot on Simmy’s 
tail. 

“Now, boy! 
softly. 

It was the cue for the spectacular ending 
of the old act, discarded since that night at 
the Globe when Simmy forgot himself for 
once. 

Simmy lifted his swaying head, blinked, 
seemed bewildered.: The satin-shod foot 
pressed him harder. 

“Now, boy! Now, boy!” 

Like’ a flash the tail whipped about her 
ankles. The writhing body encircled her 
knees. With a choking cry, she reached for 
the gold-tipped ebony wand on the dressing- 
table. With all her might she beat Simmy’s 
winding body, his flat head. 

“Down, Simmy! Down!” 

Simmy obediently  uncoiled himself. 
Lazily he crawled toward his box, as he 
always did when anyone’s displeasure was 
vented upon him. She sank limply into the 
chair by the dressing-table, aware for the 
first time that her father stood in the door- 
way. 

“Practicing the old stuff, Renie, eh?” he 
said delightedly. “This place has got you, 
has it? Go to it, girl. You can do it as 
easy as you ever could. Just a little nerve!” 

“Old stuff!” she snapped. “Not on your 
life! I'll be lucky if I keep on with the act 
at all if Simmy don’t behave. I was just 
trying a step I’d thought out, and what does 
he do but try the old stunt himself. I’m 
scared stiff.” 

Pop Darragh looked disappointed. 

“Well, maybe we wont need no act at all, 
Renie, judging by what I’ve seen of late. 
One of the Bairds! H’m! Renie, Id fall 
for you myself with a rig like that one you’ve 
got on.” 

“You're in the wrong pew. Nothing to 
it!” 

Pop Darragh grinned knowingly. 

“You wont forget your old dad when 
you're handling some of the Baird millions, 
will you, Renie?” he asked. 

“When I do, you can have all of ’em I 
handle,” said she. : 

Pop wisely said: nothing; but in the days 
that followed he found much cause to be- 
lieve that out of the disaster that had landed 
the act at such houses as Dorian’s Olympia 
was coming a greater thing than any act he 
would ever stage for his daughter or could 
ever hope to stage. 


Now, boy!” she said very 
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A PLEASANT little affair was growing 
up between Tyler Baird and Irene. The 
gowns the girl wore whenever she saw him 
now bespoke it—gowns like that simple white 
one she had dug out of the litter in the 
wardrobe trunk. The light in Tyler Baird’s 
eyes whenever he was with her bespoke it. 
That he was falling desperately in love with 
her, and that she was in nowise remiss in 
egging him on, was patent to the dullest 
mind. Pop Darragh looked into a rosy 
future and was aglow with pleasant expecta- 
tions. 

But there came the inevitable fly in the 
ointment of Pop Darragh’s complacency. It 
became noised abroad, hither and yon, that 
the only son of the house of Baird had fallen 
desperately in love with a snake-dancer, play- 
ing at Dorian’s Olympia. Untoward events 
were in the air, it was whispered. The head 
of the house of Baird was wroth. If young 
Tyler Baird did not mend his ways and mend 
them at once, he would be cut off without a 
cent. 

Pop Darragh talked it over with his daugh- 
ter. 

“You needn’t worry, Pa. They wont ever 
have to cut him off on my account.” 

“IT guess Pop’s little girl’s got a head on 
her shoulders.” 

She made a gesture as if dismissing the 
whole matter. 

“T guess she’s learnt that dollars does all 
the real talking.” , 

“She has if you’ve had any say about it.” 

“Well, don’t they?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You'll just give him his passports?” 

“Pretty soon.” 

“We always seem to be getting so near 
things yet always so far off from ’em in the 
show-down, Renie!” 

“You said a mouthful then.” 

He looked at her keenly, disturbed by her 
tone. 

“You dolling up in all your pretty clothes 
and going after him so clever, and landing 
him so neat! It’s too bad.” 

“Aint it?” she said wearily. 

“But it warn’t to be, it seems.” 

“You've said another whole mouthful right 


there.” 

“Why, Renie girl! What ails you, child? 
What’s the matter? Don’t cry like that! 
There’s other fish in the sea besides Tyler 
Baird. Some day one’ll come along with a 
whole lot of money of his own that nobody 
can cut him off from, and fall for Pop’s 
little girl like he did, and marry her and—” 

Miss Darragh pulled herself together and 
wiped her eyes. 

“I’m not crying about that,” Irene pro- 
tested. “I’m crying because this place has 
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got on my nerves and I’m getting scared to 
death of Simmy, and tired—tired, and I wish 
to God he’d finished up that job he begun 
on me that night at the Globe.” 

“There! There! -It aint so bad as all 
that, is it?” he soothed her. 

“Worse!” she said dully. 


_ half-past nine that night Tyler Baird 
came out of the darkness of the alley- 
way, slid old Sammy McVeigh a bill and 
mounted the narrow stairs. 

Miss Darragh was waiting for him at the 
door of her dressing-room. She wore the 
simple white dress—her hair coiled high on 
her head, the dim lights of the passageway 
glinting it with the coppery hues he loved. 
He came forward, hand outstretched. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of the light in 
his eyes, even to a duller mind than Irene’s. 

“Let’s go out and have supper at the little 
place uptown you found for us last time,” 
she suggested. 

“All right,” he said eagerly. Then his face 
grew troubled. She was watching him nar- 
rowly. 

“Only—” 

“Only what?” she prompted as he paused. 

“Only, I’m ducking the issue right along 
now. We haven’t tried Simmy at all these 
last two times I’ve been here. We've just 
been out and forgotten all about it, and why 
I came here in the first place.” 

“And had a great evening of it together,” 
she said a bit wistfully. 

“Ripping! But I’m evading—what I came 
here for.” 

“Does that matter—now?” 

“Matter?” 

“Suppose I told you I liked you just as 
you are? Suppose I said I didn’t care if 
you were—a coward?” 

He took an eager step toward her—then 
paused, thinking over what she had said. 

“Could you care like that?” 

“T might.” 

“Even if I never got over this first step 
of the test—even if I always bolted when I 
saw the snake.” 

“T might.” 

He pulled himself up sharply. 

“Call Simmy out of his box, please,” he 
said. 

But she saw he was shaking. She saw, 
too, the beads of perspiration streaming down 
his forehead and the way his staring eyes 
marked the location of the door as the big 
snake came out of the box at her crooning 
summons. 

“Now! Are you ready?” 

“Quite ready!” 

He pulled off his coat and rolled up his 
shirtsleeves. 
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“Up, Simmy!” 

He was breathing like a dying man. 

“Up, Simmy! Up!” 

He staggered back towards the door, a 
trembling hand groping for the knob. He 
found it, turned it, flung the door open for 
his usual panicky retreat. 

It was then that a small foot pressed hard 
on Simmy’s tail, and a voice, too low for 
Baird to hear as he stumbled through the 
doorway, urged: 

“Now, boy! Now, boy!” 

Nights of patient training had brought 
back all the big snake’s old-time quickness 
in responding to that cue. There was one 
sharp, half-smothered cry from the girl. 
Coil on coil, he wrapped her like a flash 
from ankles to throat. 

Stunned, horrified, there by the door which 
his trembling hands were closing, Tyler 
Baird, the coward, saw it all. How he ever 
did the thing he was never fully able to 
determine later. He only knew that he 
found himself clutching Simmy’s head with 
both hands; pulling it; beating it. 

A coil of Simmy’s tail closed about his 
leg. He did not notice it. The flat head 
freed itself from his hands, slid along his 
arm, across his shoulders; began to coil it- 
self about his waist. He pulled and beat 
that thick, twisting body—not the part of it 
coiling itself about his own body. He did 
not seem to notice that. It was the coils 
closing in on Irene Darragh that bred in him 
@ determination to kill or be killed. 

And then the girl’s right arm came free. 
She managed to grasp the ebony wand with 
its gold tip on the dressing-table. She struck 
the swaying flat head with it. 

“Down, Simmy! Down! 
called. 

The great, writhing body suddenly relaxed. 
The coils opened, straightened. There was a 
rustling, a scraping, a creaking of floor- 
boards. Simmy beat a retreat to his box 
and slid clumsily into it over the edge. 


Down!” she 


i ees girl staggered across the floor, 
slammed shut the grated cover and 
locked it. With the snap of the hasp her 
whole slight:frame went limp. She sank, 
quivering, to the box-cover. But in the 
gray eyes, fixed upon Tyler Baird, there was 
a wonderful new light. 

“You aren’t a coward,” she said. “You'd 
be there in a pinch. That’s what counts. 
You haven’t anything to worry about now.” 

“Coward! What do I care whether I’m 
a coward or as brave as a lion, so long as 
you're alive, dear.” 

He came over to her. He would have 
taken her in his arms, but she put out her 
left hand to hold him back. 
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“Trene, dear heart—” 

Again he put out his arms, and again she 
warded off his caresses. 

“Forget that part of it. That’s over and 
done with It’s served its purpose splen- 
didly, but it’s over now. I’ve showed you 
you're not a coward when it comes to a 
show-down. That was what you wanted, 
wasn’t it? Well, you ought to be pretty 
well satisfied you wont hedge when the pinch 
comes. If you didn’t to-night, you never 
will. Good-by!” 

He stood there in a daze. He did not seem 
to grasp the import of what she was say- 
ing. 

“Oh, wake up!” she said sharply. “Where 
would I ever fit with you—you a Baird, and 
me just the snake-girl. I’m not a fool. Be- 
sides, your people would cut you off without 
a cent if you married me. I’m—I’m sorry 
if it hurts; but there wasn’t any other way. 
I tried my best to make you love me—” 

“You succeeded,” he interrupted with bit- 
terness in his words. 

“to give you the incentive to prove your- 
self when the test came. We used to end 
the act with Simmy coiling about me the 
way he did a moment ago. I gave him the 
old cue, and he did his part splendidly. 

“You came to me that night you first 
showed up here and said you wanted me to 
help you. It struck me as a fine chance to 
do my bit. It beat knitting socks and 
sweaters and helmets all hollow. So I did 
my bit.” 

“Tt was nothing else all the time?” he 
asked unsteadily. 

“Nothing else.” 

He swung about, head bent, shoulders 
drooping. He did not even say good-by. 
He stumbled blindly into the passageway be- 
tween the dressing-rooms. The girl sat listen- 
ing, until the sound of his footsteps died 
away. Then she threw herself face-down on 
Simmy’s box. 


poe DARRAGH, coming in a moment 
later, found her thus. Having just 
passed a sadly distraught young man going 
down the stairs, Pop put two and two to- 
gether. 

“What’s happened, Renie?” he demanded. 
“Was he mean to you when you handed him 
his passports? Is that it? You tell Pop. 
Pop aint going to stand for nothing like 
this.” 

Choking sobs and a muttered command 
to leave her alone were his only answers. So 
Pop Darragh ambled out of the room and 
down the stairs. His hand fell heavily upon 
Tyler Baird’s shoulder just as that young 
man was leaving the stage-door. 

“I sorter guess you'd better tell me what 














you’ve been doing to Irene, hadn’t you?” he 
said severely. 
“What have I been doing to her? 
ask what she’s been doing to me.” 
“Well, what has she been doing to you?” 
“She gave me courage at the price of a 
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trick. It was too high a price.” 
“A trick? What kind of a trick do you 
mean, man?” 


“I wanted courage—a courage I didn’t 
have, or thought I didn’t have. That’s why 
I came here that first night. I’d seen her 
in her dance with the snake. I went to her. 
I asked her to help me to the courage I 
needed. I asked her to put the snake on 
me, let it crawl over me as it crawled over 
her—little slip of a nervy girl that she was. 
But I couldn’t stand it. So she was mighty 
nice to me, mighty sweet to me—made me 
fall in love with her, fall in love with all my 
heart and all my soul. Then she makes that 
snake whip its coils round her, from ankle 
to throat,—up there to-night in the dressing- 
room,—so I would pull it off her because I 
loved her and find the courage I was look- 
ing for. All a trick—the whole of it! Her 
being so sweet to me was just a part of the 
trick; the snake coiled about her was another 
part of it. I found I wasn’t a coward surely 
enough; but the price was too high.” 

“She made Simmy wrap himself round 
her?” Pop gasped. “Say, if she did that, 
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I aint going to say another word. Man, we 
used to close the act with that little stunt, 
till one night Simmy got too strenuous and 
liked to have killed her before we got him 
off her. All the money in the world weren’t 
enough to get her ever to do it again after 
she got out of the hospital. There aint but 
one thing in the whole world ever would have 
made her try it again. If she loves you like 
that, no matter whether your folks are going 
to cut you off or not, you'd better go back 
upstairs darned quick!” 


GH was still sobbing wretchedly, stormily, 
on the cover of Simmy’s box when Tyler 
Baird knelt beside her. He lifted her in his 
arms; he pressed his face to hers. 

“No, I’m not going away again,” he said. 
“T shall stay right here. I’ve just been talk- 
ing with your father. Surely a little slip 
of a girl who had the courage to do what you 
did has enough courage to own up that part 
of it wasn’t a trick at all.” 

“Your—your people—” 

“We don’t need either them or their 
money, do we?” , 

She buried her head in his coat-front. His 
arms tightened about her. 

“Carefully, dear, please! Oh, carefully!” 
she sighed. ‘“Simmy was a little more real- 
istic in his part of the affair to-night than I 
intended. I think he has broken my arm.” 
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Marion; in creating her, Margaret Read—a new 
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ORD RICKENHAM of the Irish 

Guards, Jones of the artillery, and 

Ardern, who was so soon to exchange 

the captain’s stars, the black vest 
and tabs of the padre for the insignia of a 
combatant commission,.dined well and hap- 
pily that night at Prince’s. Ardern especial- 
ly was exhilarated, for he had hated to min- 
ister to men’s souls when his calling had 
-forbidden him to join men’s bodies in the 
rush over the top. He was a sportsman 
and an athlete. “This,” he had said, “is the 
job for older men and for women.” Now, 
while Rickenham and Jones teased him at 
the end of a good dinner, he sat fiddling with 
his cigarette, pleasantly mellowed by wine, 
and smiled at them joyously. Then Ricken- 
ham, when the toast was drunk, started the 
topic by a few chance words. 

“Now you're a happy man, padre,” said 
he. “You're with us. I can never figure 
parsons as happy men. They see so much 
of the worst side of character, and what a 
lot there is of the worst, and how little of 
the best! Deathbed confessions! By Jove! 
If the parson’s a good parson, it must make 
him pretty sick with the old world.” 

“Tt’s a wicked old place,” said Jones. 
“And such a humbug.” 

Ardern leaned over the table and thumped 
it softly. His eyes shone with the shin- 
ing that was not all of wine. He had not 
lost his young enthusiasm, nor blotted his 
high visions. “No!” said he strongly. “No! 
A thousand noes!” 

Jones looked at him curiously. 

“The world is ruled by good,” said Ar- 
dern. “Good predominates.” 

“But sin—” Jones began. 

“__is like a stray weed in a beautiful gar- 
den,” said Ardern. 

This time it was Rickenham who replied. 

“You're at peace with the world to-night. 
You’ve got your heart’s desire, and you like 
us all. You want to hand out eulogies all 
round. But cool down, old thing. Think 
it over. You’re not prepared to stand by 
that kind of stuff, pretty as it sounds.” 

“T arn prepared;” said Ardern. 


“How can we prove him, Rickenham?” 
said Jones. 

“Prove me!” said Ardern, shining. 

ICKENHAM leaned forward. “What I 

mean is,” he began slowly, “that only a 
small proportion of men or women are real- 
ly decent, or clean, or trustworthy. All are 
kinked, and most are badly kinked. Look 
around this room.’ 

They looked. 

Rickenham went on: 
haphazard. The people at the next table. 
Take them.” There were two men and two 
women, laughing a good deal. “Suppose I 
said to you: ‘Put your heart and your faith 
and your money, blind, on those people.’ 
Would you?” 

“My heart and my faith,” Jones. began 
flippantly. 

“And my money,” Ardern added quickly. 

“The odds are "you'd take a fall,” said 
Rickenham, looking at Ardern. 

He answered quietly, shining: “The odds 
are I'd ride in before you and Jones in a 
canter.” 

“How?” said Rickenham. 

“Tf good predominates,” said Ardern, 
“the odds are the first person you meet in 
the street is a winner. You see? That’s 
mere deduction. Take a simile. Some 
people have got measles; but more haven't. 
It’s odds against meeting the measles.” 

“He’s fairly tempting us, Rickenham,” 
Jones murmured. 

Tl take you,” said Rickenham to Ardern. 

“ ‘How? 37? 

“Fifty pounds to—” 

“T haven’t got fifty pounds, of course,” 
said Ardern, laughing simply. 

“T don’t want your fifty, old chap. I'll 
lay you fifty to a declaration.” 

“What’s the declaration?” 

“If you lose, you write out, ‘I believe in 
the supreme devil,’ and sign it.” 

“Because the devil is supreme,” added 
Jones. 

He and Rickenham were laughing, but 
Ardern did not laugh. 


“Pick them out at 
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“Good old Jimmy Becroft!" said Ardern. “It’s fine to see you! I thought you were in Canada.” “I came 
home last month,” said the other with suave and perfect promptitude. 
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“T take you,” said he. “What are the 
conditions?” 

Rickenham laid them down: “When we 
go out of this place we'll pick a man—it 
can be the first you meet in the street or 
the second or fourth, or which numeral you 
like, and you shall bet your declaration he’s 
straight, and we'll bet you fifty that he 
isn’t.” 

“How’s it to be proved definitely either 
way?” 

“How long leave have you?” 

I’m gazetted already; I get my badges to- 
morrow and cross next Monday. I’m in 
luck. I’d done Sandhurst before I chucked 
it for the Church; now I'm all to the good. 
I’m going straight to train in France.” 

“Monday. Um. To-day’s Tuesday. Very 
well. When you’ve picked your man, open 
up acquaintance in the way you very well 
know how. You padres are ingratiating 
little dears. Take him to your bosom. Trust 
him. Give him a chance to do you down; 
and our contention is, he'll do you. If he 
hasn’t done you down somehow—given 
the opportunity, of course—before next 
Monday, we pay.” 

“T like this,” said Jones. “A very sport- 
ing bet; but it’s all against your chances, 
my poor friend.” 

“T take you,” said Ardern again. 

“Righto,” Rickenham observed. 
number do you pick?” 

Ardern scarcely thought. “Doesn’t mat- 
ter. Let’s say the third man we see alone.” 

“The third. Shall we go?” 


| = finished their liqueurs and rose. In 
high good humor and with a certain 
laughing anticipation, each man got his coat 
from the cloakroom and shook himself into 
it. They tipped the attendant with the 
lavishness of their mood, and went out into 
Piccadilly, through which an autumn wind 
flew. It was a cold night. Women snuggled 
in furs went past, laughing with men; and 
an aristocratic old general walked by alone. 

“One,” said Rickenham. 

“Two,” chanted Jones, continuing the 
count with glee. 

“Three,” added Ardern slipping away 
from his friends as he spoke. 

He stopped plumb before a tall, slight 
fellow with a very pale face and glancing 
eyes. He wore a blue suit with rather 2 
dapper effect, and a bowler hat. His age 
might have been just above or just below 
the military limit. Ardern touched him on 
the arm while Rickenham and Jones hung 
back a moment in their walk to light 
cigarettes. And at the moment the fourth 
man to walk alone sauntered past, a reddish- 
fair man with a little grizzling mustache. 


“What 


“Why, Jimmy!” said Ardern. 

The man looked at him a moment; no 
more. “Why, you!” he answered. 

“Good old Jimmy Becroft!” said Ardern, 
after only imperceptible hesitation. “It’s fine 
to see you! What are you doing?” 

“At the moment—er—nothing. 
along, looking at London.” 

“I thought you were in Canada.” 

“T came home last month,” said the other 
with a suave and perfect promptitude. 

“Come along to my hotel and have a talk 
and a drink.” 

“Sure!” 

Ardern touched his arm again in a friendly 
way, and the man wheeled and walked with 
him toward the circus. Rickenham and 
Jones stood staring attentively, then strolled 
on. “Well!” said Rickenham. 

“These padres!” said Jones. 
done, this glad-hand business?” 


Loafing 


“How’s it 


RDERN and his companion melted into 
the shifting crowd. 

“Weren't you with friends?” the man 
asked with a sidelong look. 

“T’d just left them. We'd dined. Ricken- 
ham—viscount—you know? No? Good 
man, Rickenham.” As he gave Rickenham’s 
title he turned his head and looked keenly 
at the other’s profile. He saw a muscle 
shift and tauten slightly. For a moment the 
predominating impression of that face was 
one of super-alertness. Then: 

“Yes?” he said. “I’ve been away so 
long—” Q 

“Is a year so long?” 

“In exile, yes,” the other supplied 
promptly. 

Ardern walked him on down lower Regent 
Street, then to their left into the Strand. 
Not far behind them was a reddish-fair 
man, whose hair and mustache were getting 
slightly grizzled ‘and who seemed also to be 
loafing along, looking at London. They 
fetched up at the little quiet, homely 
Adelphi Hotel, and ascended to Ardern’s bed- 
room. He sent for whisky and soda. His 
guest sat in an armchair and sipped and, in- 
vited, talked of Canadian experiences. He 
did not once address his host by name, or 
make intimate or familiar inquiries. 

A porter knocked. “Captain Ardern; 
wanted on the telephone.” 

“Scuse,” said Ardern, and went out. 

It was Rickenham asking: “Jones and I 
wanted to know how in the world you did 
it. That’s all. What’d you say to him?” 


BS Benes man left up in the bedroom was 
nosing round, hunting. He pounced on 


something on the dressing-table, an opened 
letter. : 














“My darling Tom. Your affectionate 
mother, B. Ardern.” 

The address was The Hillside, Ravenham, 
Berks. 

Ardern came back and found his guest in 
the armchair, sipping and smoking. He 
looked up at once and spoke. 

“Were you called somewhere, Ardern? 
Don’t let me keep you—” 

Ardern kept his eyes from straying over 
to the letter. “No, it’s all right.” 

“You haven’t told me your news; how’s 
your mother?” 

“Splendid. I’m going down there to-mor- 
row for the rest of leave. If you haven’t 
anything to do, wont you come too?” 

A long, hesitating pause. 

“She’s never met you, you know,” said 
Ardern, turning away to fiddle thoughtfully 
with the siphon as if debating the question 
of a drink. 

“I'd like to come, thanks,” 

“Where are you putting up? Can’t you 
stay here to-night? I can lend you some 
pajamas and there’s that extra bed. They 
hadn’t a single room left when I took this. 
It would be jolly to have a talk.” 

“Sure.” 

In the morning, when they descended 
early. to breakfast, on the far side of the 
sparsely occupied dining-room, the reddish- 
fair man who had followed them the night 
before was eating bacon and eggs. 

“Anyone you know?” Ardern asked, as 
Becroft’s eyes flickered over to him and 
stayed there an instant, dilating. 

“No. Nasty ginger coloring. That’s what 
I was looking at, like a bull looks at a bit of 
red rag.” 

A mid-morning train took them to Raven- 


m. 

A small, shabby gray house in a garden 
full of flowers received them. 

A middle-aged gray woman with the hap- 
= of faces took the visitor's hand and 
said: 

“It’s always such a pleasure to meet a 
friend of my son Tom’s.” 


Arr a quiet afternoon—during which 
Becroft apologized for his lack of eve- 
ning clothes and most other things on the 
score that he’d come home practically ward- 
robeless and hadn’t had time to refit before 
old Tom pounced on him—there was a quiet 
dinner; and after dinner Ardern asked his 
mother: 

“My dear, will you show Jimmy the 
family treasures? He’s a bit of a connois- 
seur.” 

When Becroft saw the family treasures, 
something hit him in the stomach and made 
him breathless for an instant; something 
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crept shining into his brain, a thought. 
When he saw them, “Yes,” he said with his 
muscles twitching into a smile, “I’m a bit 
of a connoisseur. Quite a bit.” He took 
the emeralds into his hands and pored over 
them. ‘“They’re worth—they’re worth a 
thousand!” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Ardern, gratified. 
“But of course I always feel they don’t be- 
long to me. They belong to the family. 
They will be for my son Tom’s wife.” She 
then put them away, quite carelessly, in the 
one drawer of her cabinet which locked, 
and the lock was not such a strong jailer 
either. There was something else lying in 
the drawer too,—one of those little cases 
for Treasury notes—and it bulged. 

Ardern was standing by, overlooking his 
mother and his guest. He veiled the intense 
anxiety of his soul with a humorous kind 
of smile. He covered this anxiety by his 
cheerful looks and the enjoyment with which 
he puffed his pipe. Then he took Becroft’s 
arm and indicated the garden.” Mother 
goes to bed early,” he said. “We'll take our 
pipes outside, shall we? It’s a warm night 
for late September, better than last night 
when I met you in Piccadilly.” 

“Yes, it’s better than last night,” said 
Becroft. Then they went out. 

As well as warmth there was a moon. 
They leaned over the gate looking into the 
country road. 

“TI like your—your home, Tom,” said 
Becroft suddenly. 

“So do I,” said Ardern. They were quiet 
for a while; then presently he began talk- 
ing: “I’m happy, Jimmy. Last night I was 
dining with Rickenham and Jones, and we 
were talking. They bet me fifty I couldn’t 
go out haphazard into Piccadilly, pick out a 
stranger and prove him a clean man and a 
decent man. I said I could. We were 
arguing about the proportion of decency in 
the world, as a matter of fact. So we 
settled on the third chap who came by alone, 
and it was you!” 


hp the moonlight he looked rather closely 
at Becroft, but the man was just staring 
out into the white road, making a grunt now 
and again by way of listening comment. 
Ardern ran on: 

“That rather spoils sport from their point 
of view, of course. I’m just considering 
that. It seems as if we ought to cut and 
deal again. .... 

“However, it bucked me considerably. It 
seemed a symbol of what I’d declared to be 
true that you should be the man. 

“Tt means something to me, you know. 
More, perhaps, because I’m just going out 
again. When you're going out to all that, 
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—I’ve been out before as padre; and 
I’ve seen—it’s something to tell yourself: 
‘Individually men are clean; they’re straight; 
they’re kind. God is in each of them.’ So 
when Rickenham and Jones bet me that 
any chance man I backed would let me down 
before leave was up, if I gave him the op- 
portunity—’ 

Here Becroft interrupted: “When do you 

0?” 

“Next Monday.” 

Becroft sighed sharply, a long and irre- 
pressible breath. Then, apparently idly, he 
began counting, “To-day’s Wednesday. 
Four more days. Only four days. Your 
friends aren’t exactly optimistic, are they?” 

“They’re what they call men of the world. 
It means they look for sin like terriers look 
for rats; and if they can’t find it, they say 
they know it’s there.” 

“Quite right,” said Becroft gently. 

“No!” replied Ardern. 

“Four—whole—days!” said Becroft \ very 
softly. 

“Of course,” Ardern remarked. “A great 
deal can happen in four days.” 

“Ves,” said Becroft, “in four days the 
kind of fellow Rickenham and Jones thought 
it was odd on your finding could suck you 


dry.” 


A did not reply. He was look- 
ing to his right down the road, his 
shoulder turned on Becroft. But his ears 
were open and he heard a.sound—a quick 
catch of breath. Unresponsive, he continued 
to turn his shoulder on Becroft. A man was 
strolling up the road, as if he had walked 
out from the village inn after supper, cigar 
in mouth, hands in pockets. Clad in light 
flannel that looked white under the moon, 
he came by, without turning his head. But 
Ardern knew him, and when the sound of 
the sauntering steps had passed away, he 
turned to Becroft. 

“That’s that ginger chap—remember?” 

“He’s no color in this light.” 

“D’you notice,” said Ardern conversation- 
ally, “how you meet some people over and 
over again, as if you’re both going round the 
same circle?” 

“Generally,” said Becroft, “because you 
are — going round on the same circle.” 

“ ?” 

“The explanation is usually some law of 
gravitation or attraction,” said Becroft very 
gently, “like the needle and the magnet.” 

Ardern left him ten minutes later, sucking 
at a cold pipe, leaning over the gate as if 
electrified there. 


Ardern said: “Well, good night. I’m 
turning in. Lock the front door after you 
and put out the lights, will you? Help 
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yourself to anything you want. You've got 
the run of the house.” 

A laugh answered him, very gentle. But 
Ardern knew laughs. He turned abruptly 
and walked off. 

“Thanks, Tom,” Becroft called after him. 

A moment or two after, he saw the light 
appear in Ardern’s bedroom window. He 
heard an upstairs door shut. 

He stared at the house. 


T= ied of steps returning up the dry 
road swung him round again. Slowly 
the reddish-fair man walked by. He did 
not look right nor left but padded uncon- 
cernedly toward the village which lay beyond 
the bend of the road. Without a sound 
Becroft unlatched the gate, and was after 
him. A blow—quick! quiet! And then 
loot! And then—run for life! 

The world looked so wide in the moon- 
light; it looked like a great silver field. Yet 
it could narrow into that dusky cell, that 
springless yard—he knew it! His fingers 
clutched sensitively round something hard 
and heavy in his coat pocket. He tripped 
like a cat..... 

Within two yards of him the other man 
ee round, and they were almost face to 
ace. 

Becroft passed on. 

The other passed on also, unconcernedly, 
as if his evening stroll were not yet over. 
They receded from each other. 

Becroft wiped his wrist over his brow; it 
dripped. That would have been murder, 
of course, but the silver world was worth it. 
The fair world was worth anything. He 
stopped and looked back after the retreat- 
ing figure. It had passed Ardern’s house, 
was continuing its slow way. 

“He knew what I’d got for him!” Becroft 
thought. So he too turned and went back, 
but not in pursuit. He sought once more 
the shelter of the Ardern garden, and 
latched the gate. As he did it, a funny 
thought came: “Fancy being safe behind 
this gate.” 

He went quietly into the house, bolting 
the door. This innocent house was in his 
keeping! For a while he stood in the hall. 
He was not thinking; he was not wrestling; 
he just stood there, dumb and heavy. But 
something new was in him. It was that 
padre’s extraordinary belief. The padre was 
a sportsman and he had taken him, straight- 
way on sight, for another—for a clean man, 
a decent man and a sportsman. 

Becroft was alone; therefore he did not 
utter that most virulent oath which shaped 
in his brain. He stood there and began to 
think and reckon. Four days! In four days 
that lad would go out,—to France,—and he 
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awanted to go out—what was it he said?— 
‘believing in humanity. Becroft could rivet 
that belief. 

He almost laughed, in the silent hall. 

“Let him go!” he said to himself. “Let 
him go—fooling himself. Fools die happy. 
Tl give him his four days. I will 
Yes.” 

Automatically he began to pad without 
noise in the direction of treasure. He en- 
tered the closed, rose-scented drawing-room, 
and striking a match, he lighted the piano 
candles. His look flew to the cabinet where 
that drawer, fraily locked, seemed, among 
all other things, to stand out, tempting him. 

Loot! Not only loot, but life! It was life 
he was after. That bulging little Treasury- 
note case; the old emeralds! If he took 
only the notes they would open a way, buy 
him his passports. 

He had not a rail-fare. No, not even a 
rail-fare. 


Four days! 
It was a long time. In four days they 
might—would—get hold of the details and 
data relating to his last coup, of evidence 
which had so far eluded them. Floridew 
had the spoil; it hadn’t been divided yet. 
Perhaps it never would be divided; they’d 
both be caught; and then, twenty years. 
That was death. Insensate! Twenty years 
for four days! “Risk!” he thought. “Shall 
I take it?” And he thought: if he robbed 
this fool parson here and now, he’d be away 
on tracks he knew; and he knew how to 
cover them. 

In the morning Ardern would come down, 
and his mother, and see the burst drawer. 
And in four days the lad would go to France 
without something which he wanted dearly 
to take with him upon the field of death. 

Becroft snuffed out the candles with a 
wetted finger and thumb, and crept up- 
stairs. He had the guest-chamber, very 
— clean, sweet. They honored 

Ardern himself handed over the letter to 
Becroft on Sunday morning. It was ad- 
dressed “J. Becroft, Esq., c/o Rev. T. 
Ardern,” for during the preceding two days 
Becroft had sent his address to one of Flori- 
dew’s hiding-places, just in case Floridew 
should have anything to say. Becroft 
guessed he’d get a warning; there was need 
for it, ardent need, with all this waste of 
four clear good days. Now here it was. 

On a plain unheaded sheet of note-paper 
Floridew wrote: “Get out. What are you 
staying for? To-morrow it’ll be too late.” 
There was no signature. 

'“Tea or coffee, Mr. Becroft?” asked 
Ardern’s mother. 
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Becroft chose coffee. Then, tucking the 
tiny note into its envelope, he dropped a 
knowing eye on the flap. Yes. It had been 
steamed open. The police had been at it. 
And as he rose to serve Mrs. Ardern with 
cold ham from the sideboard, his thoughts 
were hunting about like ferrets. “I wonder 
what time to-morrow will be too late?” 

Sitting down again he said to Ardern, 
“What time do you go to-morrow, Tom?” 

As he asked it, he saw the mother blench, 
and he felt a sorrow, as if their sorrows 
were his. 

“The six o’clock train to town,” 
Ardern. “We could go up together?” 

Becroft met the young man’s very clear 
regard. He murmured something about: 

“That will, perhaps, be rather late for 
me.” 


RS. ARDERN took him to church. 
That was comic! Tom preached; the 

vicar had wanted it on his last Sunday. And 
his sermon was full of the chaos running in 
Becroft’s head. He harped on and confirmed 
and exalted to the skies that notion of his; 
that men, individually, were clean; they 
were kind; they were decent; that betrayal 
and cruelty and crime were stray weeds only 
in the garden of human virtues; and that 
kinks will come straight under the hammer 
of God. As Becroft sat listening, he lost 
sight of the other people; he lost sight of 
to-morrow and yesterday; he saw only be- 
fore him a great, pure silver world to be 
walked in; and he knew, without reason or 
questioning why: 

“Ardern’s talking to m 

Then, as he waleed: 1 behind that simple 
woman again down the aisle, he saw a face 
which made all his blood jump in little 
spurts through him, and Floridew’s warning 
seemed to burn in his pocket. The reddish- 
fair man had been listening too. He sat in 
a back pew; and when Becroft passed him, 
he rose, and followed them at a saunter 
down the road toward the inn. 

Becroft did not sleep that night. He 
strove sullenly with the angels. It was mad- 
ness to listen to them; he knew that. To- 
morrow would be too late. 

To-morrow—coming toward him along the 
passage of just a few dark hours till it 
reached the gate of dawn, and sidled through 
and broke upon him, shouting: “Too late!” 

During the night ‘he stole silently down 
the stairs and into the drawing-room, black 
and cool; there to the right of him was the 
chance—fragilely held, easily clutched. To 
snatch it; to creep from the house; to run 
across the miles of grass-land intervening be- 
tween The Hillside and the next station from 
Ravenham; to board the milk train—so 


said 














easy to start that way! He cogitated upon 


the probability of every stationmaster up 


the line having been furnished with a full 
description of him. One must risk that. 

Then while he stood there, thinking his 
composed swift thoughts in the cool black- 
ness, he felt something upon and around 
him like a cloud; like an extra sense; an 
impalpable wall. Something and some one 
watched. He turned about. Who? And 
where? Was it Ardern? And why? Even 
as he stared into the dark, less composed 
now, his feet took him, as if automatically, 
from the room. He went, light as a cat, up 
the stairs again. Passing Ardern’s door it 
was as if a friend came out to meet him in 
the silence. He threw himself again upon 
his own bed, and morning broke. As he 
watched the kingly sun arise, he said: “Well, 
to-day is here.” After all, one never knew. 
Slender chances remained even after that 
e-traordinarily innocent lad had left on the 
afternoon train for town. 


Ta were smoking pipes upon the lawn 
after breakfast when the long soft toot 
of a very musical horn played upon the air, 
and round the bend of the road from the 
village ran a long, low car. In it were two 
men. 

“Rickenham!” Ardern shouted. He ran 
forward and threw open the gate of the little 
drive, shining like a great pleased child. 

Rickenham drove in with Jones beside 
him. They got out, looking toward Becroft 
alertly. 

“Mr. James Becroft — Lord Rickenham, 
Captain Jones!” said Ardern with a wide 
grin. “You’ve come to say good-by, you 
two. Nice of you.” 

“That was our business,” said Rickenham 
gravely, while Jones stood by, curiously 
twinkling. “Also we remembered there was 
a little matter of a bet left over.” 

“We can’t stay long; must be back in 
town for lunch,” Jones added. 

“When we’ve had the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Ardern,” supplemented Rickenham. 

Ardern threw a nod over his shoulder at 
Becroft. “Excuse us a moment, Jimmy.” 
He preceded the two men to the house, and 
opened the door of his study. 

“Well?” said Rickenham. 

“What happened?” Jones inquired. 

“You've lost,” said Ardern. 

“Tt was a chance in a hundred,” said 
Rickenham after a pause. “Still, I’m very 
pleased to be proved wrong, and all that.” 
He pulled out a note-case. 

“Tell us what has happened, Tom,” said 
Jones, flicking his shining boots critically 
with a silk handkerchief. 

“Nothing,” said Ardern, “—just nothing. 
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I accosted the chap in Piccadilly as you saw. 
We talked. He came back to my hotel and 
spent the night; as a matter of fact it’s 
probable that he was on his uppers and not 
sorry to do it—” 

“Ah!” murmured Rickenham, 
more. 

“Then I asked him down here. He came, 
paying his own rail-fare, but it’s my opinion 
he hasn’t a stiver left. He’s been shown 
where the mater keeps her housekeeping 
money and the family emeralds. I asked 
her to oblige me by leaving them down- 
stairs for a week without asking questions. 
And I’ve had a very pleasant and interest- 
ing guest. And now you’ve got the whole 
story.” 

“You’ve never had any reason to doubt, 
perhaps, at all?” Jones asked after baffled 
meditation. 

“Never.” 

“T’ll give it to you in tenners, old thing,” 
said Rickenham, counting notes out with the 
utmost cheeriness. “I take it he aint tried 
to borrow, either?” 

“Not a stiver.” 

“Well, well!” said Rickenham, “I wish 
one met that kind oftener. However—” 


scenting 


A RDERN took the money with the care- 
lessness of one who does not value it 
“Wait a moment,” he said. “My mother’ll 
like to see you. And I'll bring you a drink.” 
He went out, and they heard his pleasant 
voice shouting. Then Mrs. Ardern came 
in. 

Ardern went out again to Becroft. 
“Jimmy,” he said, “sit down a minute.” 
They sat on the seat running round the 
trunk of a chestnut-tree. “I believe you 
said yesterday afternoon that the afternoon 
train might be a bit late for you; how would 
you like a lift this morning in Rickenham’s 
car? They’re going straight back now.” 

Becroft looked stupidly quiet; there was 
a heavy flush on his face and it was as 
though the smothered panting of his heart 
would burst his chest. ‘“That’s fine,” he 
replied airily. 

“There’s one thing you could do for me 
if you will,” said Ardern. 

“Only name it,” said Becroft. 

“Well, I’m crossing the Channel to-night, 
as you know. Heaven knows what’s in store. 
But you’re going straight up to town, and 
I dare say—you may come across—it struck 
me you. might know of some fellow who 
needed some sum of money to give him a lift 
out into the straight road.” 

ae know such a one,” said Becroft, 
“ ni” 

“There we are then,” said Ardern. “I’ve 

just taken this money off Rickenham. I 
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don’t want it. What use is it to me where 
I’m going? Catch hold!” 

Becroft caught hold. He moved the tip 
of his tongue round his lips. 

“Well,” said Ardern, “you haven’t any 
packing to do. You'd like to start—” 

Suddenly Becroft leaped.to his feet. His 
eyes darted: right and left. “Tom, I—they 
wont be leaving for a few minutes, I dare 
say. I may as well stroll across the fields; 
it’s a lovely morning; and they can pick me 
up beyond the village, where I come into 
the highroad by that clump of trees.” 

“Righto,” said Ardern. “Well, good-by. 
Good luck.” 

“Good _ luck,” 
hands. 

Ardern opened the gate. 

Becroft lingered. 

“You'll want to know just what I do with 
your money.” 

“Write and tell me if you like. But I 
don’t care as long as it goes to that sort of— 
of case.” 

“Tt’ll go to just that sort of case.” 

“Tf it’s a fellow who’s gone crooked, tell 
him from me to go straight. It’s worth it.” 

“All right.” 

“T want this to give him a lift.” 

“T’ll make him understand.” 


said Becroft, gripping 


5 procwets stepped out into the road, 


looked to right and left and was off. 

Ardern went indoors and found his mother 
talking to Jones and Rickenham. 

“Rickenham,” he said, “Becroft is stroll- 
ing across the fields to meet you in the high- 
road, by a clump of elms that you'll pass. I 
promised him you’d pick him up and give 
him a lift up to town. We'd have gone to- 
gether this afternoon, but it was a bit too 
late for him. He sends his good-by and 
thanks to you, Mother.” 

The big car ran through the village, 
passing the inn, where a reddish-fair man 
sunned himself in the doorway. “That’s 
Mr. Ardern’s friend Lord Rickenham,” said 
the innkeeper, making obeisance to the car 
as it whizzed by. 

“Ah?” said the reddish-fair man blandly. 
He took his morning walk past Hillside 
then, but the garden was deserted save for 
an elderly lady who was potting geraniums. 

A code telegram came for him after lunch, 
and when he had read it, he put on his hat, 
went up to The Hillside in rather more of 
a hurry than usual and asked for Ardern. 
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The young officer came, fresh, clean-eyed 
and happy. 

“I want to see the gentleman who is stay- 
ing with you, Mr. Ardern,” said the visitor. 

“He left this morning.” . 

“Not by train, Mr. Ardern, or I should 
have been informed!” 

“By car. Lord Rickenham took him up.” 


‘TH visitor atoned for his absolute lack 
of facial expression by producing a 
card. 

“That’s what I am,” he said quietly. 

Ardern read it. 

“Police?” 

The man nodded. 
he was going?” 

“Haven’t an idea.” 

“He had no money. We know that.” 

Ardern interrupted him with: “I believed 
him to be broke; that’s why I suggested to 
my friend to drive him up.” 

“Do you know who he was?” 

“T have no idea beyond ‘the fact of his 
name.” 

The visitor told him 
sentences. 

“Was that so?” asked Ardern when he 
had listened. 

“That was so. 
pick him up?” 

“I made his acquaintance in town quite 
by haphazard.” 

“In Piccadilly. I was there.” 

“And took him to my hotel—” 

“T followed you.” 

“And asked him down here.” 

“Your invitation came in the nick of time 
for him,” said the police officer, grimly. “If 
he hadn’t come to you just that evening, 
he’d have had to join his pal, and then we’d 
caught them both with the goods. The other 
chap has eluded us so far. May I know 
exactly why you did this, Mr. Ardern?” 

Ardern went quite gravely through the 
story of the bet; and the detective looked 
pittyingly at the lunatic. 

“What name did he give?” he asked. 

“Jimmy Becroft.” 

The visitor ruminated. “That’s new. Had 
he any reason for using it to you?” 

“None, I should say.” 

“He wasn’t trying to palm himself off as 
a relation of any of your friends or any- 
thing like that?” 

“T’ve never heard the name before in my 
life,’ Ardern replied. 


“Do you know where 


in a few terse 


May I ask how did you 
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verse to the magazines had just been 

returned to him, gazed at a young 

woman in a box at the theater and 
muttered: 

“Miss Bronze Hair!” 

The name he bestowed upon her was apt. 
Her hair looked like bronze raveled by nerv- 
ous fingers, and in certain of her free and 
unconscious poses the head of no statue 
could have been more graceful. But grace 
is for quiet contemplation; her thrill was an 
emanation of eyes, lips, expression, a sudden 
joy flashing from her, nature’s delight reveal- 
ing itself. Her beauty was such as to dis- 
turb the brotherhood of man and to render 
the sisterhood of society an envious lot. Her 
name was Sarah, plain Biblical Sarah, 
and she was the daughter of old Elisha Bab- 
rock, whose shrewdness had sucked five mil- 
lions out of the oil-wells of Texas. 

Oil will sometimes rush as swiftly as 
water, and the old man’s wealth had come 
almost with the suddenness of a shock. In 
the short-grass country of Kansas he had 
herded sheep, and the girl had been born 
in a dugout, a beautiful wild-flower coming 
up out of the ground. She could not image 
her mother’s face, but in her heart she could 
hear her voice, out in the dark, calling the 
lambs when from the north the freezing 
winds swept down. The poor woman had 
been dead a long time, but a new-cut marble 
monument marked her resting-place. 

Sarah was boarding-schooled, but as yet 
had seen little of society. To her the world 
was new, and her eyes reflected its freshness. 
Her character was strong, and no glamour 
could silly her. But old Elisha, her father, 
had turned snob. From books he had ever 
held off with a contemptuous shudder, but 
when wealth had poured its transforming 
flood upon him, he had reveled in stories 
about dukes and earls. And when it was 
known that Lord Glynheth had come to El 
Paso, he began to stretch out his neck, look- 
ing for him. He went to the leading hotel, 


|: El Paso a poet whose fiftieth offer of 


inquired, and learning that His Lordship was 
there, sent up his card. 


OWN came reluctant word that Mr. Bab- 

rock might come up. In the elevator Eli- 
sha surveyed himself in the mirror, and in his 
own reflection saw anything rather than an 
aristocratic apparition: fat which had come 
upon him too quickly to adjust itself to 
his squat stature, a bald head, and cheeks 
puffed as if he were about to blow some- 
thing out of his mouth. But his eyes flashed 
back at him a shrewd look, and of this he 
was proud. 

In a -peacockish reception-room he stood 
hat in hand, waiting for the scion of an 
ancient establishment. After a time he came 
out of an adjoining apartment, a tall, grave 
man of. about forty. Old Elisha bowed, 
dropped his stiff hat, snatched at it, stepped 
and in his embarrassment kicked it across 
the floor. The caper he cut was an antic 
comical enough to crack the facial surface of 
a most seasoned dignity, but His Lordship 
looked on without a smile, but not with- 
out sarcasm, for slightly inclining his head, 
he inquired: 

“Are you through, sir?” 

Babrock, red as a dog’s tongue, answered 
that he hoped so; whereupon the great man 
honored him with a smile. Then he waited. 

“T am Elisha Babrock, sir.” 

“Ah, and your business with me?” 

In his throat Elisha made a noise like the 
sudden shucking of a frosted ear of corn. 

“No—no business at all, sir. I have called 
to—you might say to tell you to make your- 
self at home in our city.” 

“Very kind of you! And you are one of 
the city fathers?” 

“Well, no, Your Lordship. I haven’t lived 
here long, but I flatter myself that I am a 
man of some little importance. I am some- 
times referred to, sir, as the Texas Oil 
King.” 

“Ah! Wont you sit down?” 

Sitting down, Elisha dropped his hat, but 
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They halted where a sentinel rock stood alone on the shore. “Sarah!” ‘“ Yes?” “A liar loves you 
with the expanding soul of an Olympian god.” 
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raked it in with his foot as it started to roll 
away from him. His Lordship took a seat 
and waited. 
“Yes sir, want you to feel at home here.” 
His Lordship gave him another “Ah!” and 
waited. Courageous with gold, the old 
He made an- 


man was not to be put down. 
other attempt. 

“Ever see a gusher, Lordship?” 

“A gusher? Do you mean a woman who 
gushes, sir?” 

Elisha’s overhanging paunch shook with 
laughter. “No, an oil-well that spouts. If 
you haven’t, I can take you out and show 
you one.” 

His Lordship yawned, and Elisha, gather- 
ing courage as he went along, yawned with 
him. And this, more than anything the old 
fellow could have uttered, thawed the ice 
and opened up the channels of conversation. 
They talked of current affairs, of interna- 
tional commerce, and the Englishman must 
have been astonished to find that this par- 
venu, so crude at first, could on matters of 
great business talk so profoundly. More 
than an hour elapsed, and Elisha went forth 
delighted. Lord Glynheth had accepted his 
invitation to dinner. 


ORD GLYNHETH came, and was at ease 

amid the raw splendors of new money’s 
home. Sarah was presented to him and 
thrilled his grave face red. The guests were 
few and studiedly select, among them Cas- 
tilian types from Mexico City, beautiful 
women decked in exquisite laces, the cunning 
art of the ancient Aztec. But His Lordship 
devoted himself to Sarah, handsomest of 
them all, free, acute of mind and graceful, 
with no taint of affectation. Glynheth was 
not a cultivated man. He was better ac- 
quainted with horses and dogs than with the 
elegant bric-a-brac of life, but his droll way 
of telling a story interested the girl, student 
of character that she was. In his serious 
moods, however, he conveyed an impression 
of hardness—tight lines drew about his 
mouth, and his eyes, usually clear, clouded 
with a stormy look. Several times during 
the evening she asked herself if she liked 
him. Sometimes it was yes, sometimes no; 
but when he had gone and the house was 
closed for the night, she said no without 
equivocation. 

One evening a few days later His Lord- 
ship called, and Sarah talked a long time 
with him while old Elisha walked about from 
room to room, delighted. In his mind arose 
the picture of a castle somewhere in Europe, 
his own home, a gay company about him, 
bowing to him, paying him court. A peerage 
was not beyond an American commoner if 
he had money enough. “Look at Astor,” 
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he mused. “And I'll have a hundred mil- 
lions before I’m through.” 

When Glynheth had departed, the old man 
said to Sarah: “He’s in love with you.” 

“T hope not.” 

“What’s that!” He was staggered. 

“T said I hoped not.” 

“And what right have you to hope any 
such thing as that? Don’t you know what 
it would mean? Don’t you know a lord is 
a lord?” 

“I know what you think it would mean. 
But let me tell you once for all that I could 
never love him. To speak the truth, I have 
never seen a man that I could love.” 

“Oh, then it makes no difference whether 
you could love this lord or not. You wouldn't 
be cheating your heart out of anything. Got 
to marry somebody, you know.” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You are too sensible 
not to know it.” 

“But marriage may not be my ambition.” 

“You may have a notion that it isn’t, but 
it is, just as it’s every female bird’s ambition 
to make a nest.” 

“All that may be, but I think we are dis- 
cussing Lord Glynheth too soon. He may 
go away without seeing me again.” 

She was dissembling with herself. She 
knew that His Lordship would come again. 
In his eyes she had seen none of the soft 
variations of love, emotional joys and dis- 
tresses; but in brief and acute searches she 
had caught in his look a determination on his 
part to win her. All the poetry she had ever 
read, all her own dreaming, beside a winter’s 
fire or amid the leaves of a summer’s twi- 
light, had pictured love as the earthly glory 
of the soul. And when with cold lips and 
heart almost freezing she visioned herself 
cheated of the soul’s most creative endow- 
ment, love in its power to transform an old 
world, to build a world anew, she felt that 
unto her own being she had been born a 
mockery. 

Glynheth came again and again, re- 
lated his stories, told of his travels in 
many countries; and one night, in the silver 
flame of the moon, amid the oleanders check- 
shadowing the gate as the soft air from 
Mexico stirred their scented boughs, he de- 
clared himself with more of passion than she 
had thought his heart could hold. To her it 
was a rude music, a voice of the polite world 
attuning itself to a barbaric chant, with a 
false strain here and there; but it was new 
to her and she listened; and then came upon 
her a deep distress because she could not 
answer him. But he helped her, for gentler 
than she had pictured him, he sang a softer 
tune. 

“T do not ask you to give me your decision 
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now. Talk to your father, talk to your 
own heart of the power that awaits you in 
a broader and more beautiful world beyond 
the sea.” 

He seized her hand, kissed it and left her 
there, the moon silvering her bronze hair. 


ARAH tried to avoid the old man. But 

early the next morning he playfully seized 
her as she sought to escape him. 

“Come out here, Miss—Miss Sunrise— 
ha, that’s a fine name. Oh, I’m learning to 
swap words with the best of ’em, I can tell 
you. If I had my life to go over again, I’d 
be a poet. Hah!” 

“You are a poet now,” she humored him, 
suffering him to lead her along. He led her 
to a summer-house in the garden, where the 
fragments of an urn, shattered by a Villa 
bullet from across the river, lay scattered 
on the ground. 

“Done last night,” said Elisha, stirring the 
fragments with his foot. ‘“I’d like to have a 
thousand sheep-herders and get after those 
wolves. But that’s neither here nor there. 
We’ve got something else on our minds, we 
have. Sit down. Now we are comfortable 
—yes, with all our feathers smoothed. I 
love modesty, and I was just thinking what a 
modest man His Lordship is. He wont let 
the newspapers interview him, shuns all pub- 
licity, wont go into society, never boasts, as 
you well know; a marvel of a man, I tell 
you. Am I right?” 

She sat looking down at the fragments of 
the urn. 

“Am I right?” the old man repeated. 

“T didn’t say you were wrong.” 

“You didn’t say anything, and that’s the 
trouble. Sarah, I’ve been modest myself, all 
my life, but I’ve had ambition. Even as a 
sheep-herder I was, you might say, tortured 
with it. Many a time I imagined myself a 
hero. But the years passed, and I had no 
chance. Are you listening io me?” 

“T hear you, Father.” 

“But look at me.” 

She turned her eyes upon him, a ray of 
sunlight falling across her brow. She waited. 

“And you know, my daughter, what my 
ambition is now. Life is passing for me, and 
I have only one chance left. Are you going 
to rob me of it?” 

He took her hands, and they were cold, 
there in the midst of the sun-warmed gar- 
den. She moved her head, and the ray of 
sunlight fell from her brow. Then he began 
to beg her, more passionately than Glyn- 
heth had pleaded for her hand. He made 
as if to get down on his knees to her, but she 
arose, pulling hard at his hands. 

“Oh, don’t do that! I owe everything to 
you, and I promise everything.” 
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He snatched his hands away from her, and 
about her he threw his arms, as an enrap- 
tured lover might have done; he laughed, 
cried, made noises like a whine, a tune 
hummed low, laughed again, swore her the 
noblest creature that ever lived. Then like 
an old horse half winded, he trotted away 
from her, and she knew that he had gone to 
tell the English lord that she had consented 
to be his wife. 

His Lordship received the news with quiet 
emotion. He said “Ah!” several times and 
lighted a cigar. Then he began to talk busi- 
ness, straight to the point. His house was 
one of the oldest in England, but like many 
a title-holder of an ancient estatc, he was 
somewhat pressed for ready money. Oppor- 
tunity might snatch millions in a day, but 
centuries alone could carve a time-honored 
crest. And so the eager old man agreed that 
on the wedding-day he would hand to His 
Lordship a check for one million dollars. 

“T don’t want any announcement in the 
newspapers,” Glynheth insisted. “It would 
kick up too much of a row—too many let- 
ters from home, you know. I have some old 
aunts and a young kinsman who looks toward 
an inheritance of the estate and the title, you 
understand: I am a quiet man, and I don’t 
like trouble. My notion is to have a modest 
wedding at once and set out for home, you 
along with us.” 

Elisha raised no objections; nor did the 
wretched girl, except as to the time. She 
fought for freedom, postponement — two 
months. Her father implored; His Lordship 
entreated; but immovable she stood, threat- 
ening to withdraw her word. They were 
forced to give in; and unto herself she said: 

“Two months of light and then—dark- 
ness.” 

They arrived at a settlement in the eve- 
ning, in the summer-house where the Villa 
bullet had shattered the urn. Then they 
went to the theater, the night when the poet, 
gazing at her had muttered, “Miss Bronze 
Hair!” Afterward they sat in a café where 
laughter mingled with the plantation pot- 
boilings of a jazz band. Happiness had honed 
the old man’s appetite, and he ordered 
guinea hen and champagne. Sarah sat op- 
posite His Lordship and her father. Listless, 
she felt no further interest in life. She 
would drag out a martyred existence and 
sleep in an old graveyard. She could see the 
church, moss-grown. She could see her name, 
“Lady Sarah Glynheth,” cut in the rock. 

Suddenly she leaned forward, her lips 
apart. At a table not far off a young man 
had sat down; and now a strange thing hap- 
pened to her. It was the sudden and thrill- 
ing impression that this man was to save her 
from a marriage with Glynheth. She tried 
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to smile away 
the impression, 
but could not. 
The letters on 
the old stone 
were obliterat- 
ed, and on her 
own heart were 
written the 
words: “He 
will save you.” 

Glynheth 
leaned over and 
asked her if she 
were ill. 

“Oh, no! I 
feel better— 
better than I 
have for some 
time.” 

The young 
man looked 
toward her, 
and she felt her 
heart flutter. 
Glynheth was 
talking business 
with the old 
man. Then she 
did a bold 
thing. She sig- 
naled the head 
waiter, and 
when he had 








come, she said 
to him, low of 
tone: 

“Over near the window sits a man 
dressed in dark gray. Here is my address. 
Find out as much as you can concerning 
him, and write to me.” 

She gave him her card and five dollars. 
The discreet waiter hastened off. The old 
man looked at her. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Something here has taken my fancy, 
and I have ordered it to be sent to the 
house,” she answered him. 

Two days later Sarah received the follow- 
ing note: 


I have learned all I can about the man. 
I guess he’s all right. His name is Bob 
Stevens, and he is from Boston. The police 
don’t know anything about him, and I 
reckon that’s a good sign. 


That evening Sarah insisted upon going 
again to the café. To her father and Glyn- 
heth it was an evidence that she felt a 
keener interest in life, and they humored 
her. The jazz band was playing. She sat 
just as she had sat before, where she could 
see Stevens if he chanced to sit at the table 


Serah talked « long time with His Lordship While old Elisha wandered from room to room, 
he had money 


near the window. She waited a long time 
in strange and eager expectation. She 
looked down, made a pretense of reading 
the evening paper; and when she looked 
up again, there he sat, young, handsome, 
his abundant black hair inclined to curl. 

“Shall we go?” His Lordship inquired. 

“Oh, not yet,” she pleaded; and they 
waited, she alone knowing what for; and 
questioning herself, she did not know what 
for, except that she might steal a look at 
him, at this man who, her heart had said, 
might: save her. After a time he got up, 
walked past, gave her a quick look without 
even the boldness of a smile, and passed 
out. Her father and His Lordship were 
talking about the development of trade in 
South America. 

“T am ready to go,” she told them. 

As the days passed, and as she was 
afraid to ask to be taken to the café again 
so soon, she wondered whether she might 
go alone. Her heart told her that she was 
fighting for her freedom, her life, and that 
she ought to go; but discretion objected, 
urging that as the daughter of Elisha Bab- 
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care to go, but she insisted, for with 
Glynheth alone she could not steal 
so many glances at the handsome 
fellow whose hair was inclined to 
curl. The old man went with 
them. 

Stevens was there, in his ac- 
customed place. He did not see 
her as she entered, and when he 
glanced up at her, she fancied that 
a glad expression flew to his face, 
fanning out with its tender wings 
a look of former disappointment. 

As he passed out, she did not 
look at him, afraid of attracting the 
attention of her father or of Glyn- 
heth, but she felt that his eyes were 
upon her; and in her bosom there 
was a fluttering warmth, and then 
a chill, the feeling that the moment 
she had yearned for was gone, that 
a longer time must intervene before 
it could come again. 

Something that her father was 
saying buzzed about her ears, stung 
them. She listened, suffering. 

“T have some copper interests in 
Montana, and I think it a good idea 
for the three of us to travel about 
up there till the time for the wed- 
ding. Then I can so arrange my 
affairs that I can go to Europe 
with you.” 

“Capital!” His Lordship agreed. 
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enough. 


rock, the millionaire, and favored with the 
attentions of a lord, she should govern her- 
self with a more rigorous care. A week 
passed. Again she spoke of the café. 
“But why do you want to go to that 
place?” her father asked in impatience. 
“The restaurant in the hotel is far better.” 
And from His Lordship: a ‘hb, decidedly 
so.” 
“You don’t eat when you go there,” the 
old man continued to protest ‘“What’s the 
charm?” 

“It’s quaint,” was her defense of a room 
with a jazz band and mummied palms in 
boxes. 

“Quaint!” Elisha echoed. “I can find 
you a place quainter than that, with real 
turtles and alligators in a fountain. [I'll 
take you to ‘The Wildcat.’ This place 
hasn’t even got a name.” 

“Hardly deserves one,” 
ventured. 

“Tt was the first restaurant we went into 
after our engagement,” shrewdly she came 

‘ back at him; that caught him, and he 
agreed to take her. The old man did not 
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And then to Sarah: “What do you 
think of it, my dear?” 

A professional filmer of emo- 
tional agony would have been charmed with 
her, a picture of distress as she put out her 
hands in appeal to her father. 

“Oh, let me stay here, please. I am going 
to travel so far after the wedding that I 
ought to rest now. I don’t want to go to 
Montana.” 

Old Elisha grunted. “Why, when you 
went there, you said you had the time of 
your life. And a dozen times since then 
you have wanted to go back. You are 
nervous. The mountain air will cure you. 
We start out day after to-morrow.” 

She felt that it was useless to fight. Since 
giving her word to Glynheth, she had be- 
come her father’s slave, soon to be given 
over to another master. To sustain an old 
man’s weakness she was crushing her own 
strength. On the way home she mused: 

“But nothing can rob me of my dream. 
I have seen a man that I could love.” 

To prove his appreciation of her com- 
pliance the old man wanted to heap costly 
presents upon her, to dazzle her with dia- 
monds. He brought her a necklace, said to 
have been worn by Carlotta, wife of Maxi- 
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milian, glory’s martyr in Mexico. His Lord- 
ship put it about her throat and stood off, 
entranced with the sight. She took it off, 
held it in her hand, a dazzling cascade 
streaming from her fingers. 

“Perhaps a present from Napoleon III,” 
she said. “The poor woman who wore it is 
still alive. We will take it to Austria and 
return it to her.” 

“Capital!” cried His Lordship, but not 
with much enthusiasm. Then they began to 
discuss the wedding, and Sarah agreed on 
the twentieth of June, six weeks away, on 
condition that they were to remain in Mon- 
tana not more than two weeks. 

- “Capital!” cried His Lordship, and now 
with considerable enthusiasm. “And we 
don’t want any fuss over it,” he declared 
himself. “Let it be simple, here in the 
house, with only a few guests, the fewer the 
better. I don’t like a great muss, you know.” 


N the observation-car of the train Sarah 

sat, trying to find interest in a novel, No. 
142 of the travelers’ library. There were 
not many passengers. On the opposite side, 
to the right, was a fat man, feet stretched 
out, mouth half open, asleep, while a woman, 
evidently his wife, was continuously picking 
at oil-spots on his coat. On the rear plat- 
form Elisha was talking to His Lordship, ges- 
turing as if delivering an oration. Sarah, 
turning the leaves of the book, halted to 
study the features of a wash drawing, a 
young woman in a knit jacket, her eyes 
turned up rapturously to meet the love-gaze 
of a golfer muscular enough to tee up on 
Pike’s Peak and drive over the Garden of 
the Gods. Suddenly the book fell from 
Sarah’s hands. Just opposite her sat Bob 
Stevens, looking at her. 

He sprang forward, caught up the book 
and handed it to her. 

“Permit me.” 

“Thank you.” She arose, her face scarlet. 

Stevens spoke without embarrassment, 
with only a slight tremor of voice. 

“T wanted to see your father on important 
business, but learning by the paper this 
morning that he was to leave town imme- 
diately, I came down and got on the train.” 

Glancing toward the door, he saw that at 
this moment Babrock and Glynheth had 
turned about to enter the car. Stevens ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I am 
Robert Stevens, of Boston, capitalist, you 
might say; and I should like to speak to you 
on a matter involving perhaps a hundred 
millions.” 

“What!” Babrock replied cordially. “Glad 
to meet you, sir. This is Lord Glynheth.” 

- Without offering his hand, His Lordship 
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graced the introduction with a short nod, and 
being a good catcher of situations and oi 
moods, Stevens imitated him. 

“And this is my daughter.” 

Briefly Stevens held Sarah’s hand, and she 
felt that into one moment had rushed an 
eternity of happiness, sweet and dangerous. 
His Lordship backed off and sat down. The 
three others remained standing. 

Stevens did not keep the old man waiting. 
He signaled the porter and ordered a table: 
and when it had been brought, he requested 
the father and the daughter to sit down, sat 
down himself and on the table spread out a 
blueprint. The old man gazed at it, won- 
dering, the girl pretending deep interest. His 
Lordship came over to the table and stood 
looking down. 

“Here we have in lower Louisiana a tract 
of land comprising about fifty thousand 
acres,” said Stevens, tracing the boundary 
line with his finger. “These dots represent 
sulphur-wells. The company didn’t have 
capital enough—halted in the enterprise of 
development; and I secured an option. You 
know how valuable sulphur is, that a scarcity 
has been feared. Within one year I can furnish 
sulphur enough to run the world. I have 
heard of you and your enterprising nature. 
This is my scheme: I will put in a million, 
you a million; and within ten years we can’t 
fail to clean up a hundred millions.” 

His Lordship’s eyes were deep-set, but now 
they stuck out. The sleeping fat man awoke 
with a snort, a magic word having penetrated 
his slumber; and old Elisha laid hold of 
Stevens with a tight grip. 

“Mr. Stevens, I wouldn’t have missed you 
for anything in the world,” he cried. “We'll 
get off the train at the next station and go 
back to El Paso and then to Louisiana.” 

Sarah objected: “Now that we have 
started for Montana, I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t go on.” 

The old man turned with a scowl, but 
Stevens forestalled him. 

“T am to meet my people in El Paso two 
weeks from to-day. You are going to Great 
Falls, I understand. Until the appointed 
time I shall have nothing to do, and if you 
have no objections, I should like to travel 
with you, looking toward the ripening of our 
plan. I can give you all the references you 
desire, including the president of the First 
National Bank of your city.” 

“Delighted to have you,” Elisha declared. 

“Charmed,” weakly murmured His Lord- 


ship. 
“First call for lunch!” shouted a waiter. 


GFEVENS showed no adventurous disposi- 
tion to talk to Sarah. He left her to His 
Lordship while to the old man he expanded 
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upon his gigantic scheme. But that night 
after dinner, while Glynheth dozed and 
Elisha napped, he stole a chance. They 
stood at the rear door gazing out upon the 
darkness whirling back from them, at the 
sparks, like a panic among a myriad fireflies. 
They knew that the country was treeless and 
unromantic, that sunlight would reveal it a 
broken plain, scorched as if by a flow of lava, 
but in this dark whirl it was the domain of 
enchantment, the heart’s reserve of all the 
world, the land of love. But in her mind 
there was a frightened thought: 

“How is this to end?” 

Had he heard those words murmuring 
within her? “Everything will be well,” he 
said almost in a whisper, and she looked at 
him, startled. 

The train swayed; their shoulders, their 
hands, touched. A sudden swirl, and he 
caught her arm to stay her from falling, 
though she was in no peril; but he quickly 
released her, glancing back at His Lordship. 

“You don’t love that man.” 

“Oh, you must not say that. Why, I 
hardly know you, and—” 

“You know me far better than you do 
him. You are not like Tom Moore.” 

“Not a poet, you mean?” 

“No, not that.” 

“What then?” 

“Byron said that Tommy loved a lord.” 

She laughed; he laughed; and the fat man, 
asleep again, gulped as if swallowing some- 
thing too big for his throat. His Lordship 
came to, and Elisha awoke to find Stevens 
intently studying his blueprint, and the girl, 
sitting apart from him, gazing dreamily out 
into the darkness. 


LYNHETH slept late, drowsily granting 

to Sarah and Stevens the thrill of a talk 
across the table at breakfast, broken in upon 
by the old man, but sweet in delicious frag- 
ments—the sly flipping of pearls, the girl 
mused. In moments of silence they gazed 
into volcanic gorges where once great tides 
of fire flowed out upon a bubbling and un- 
habitable earth. 

A Congressman with a broad spread of 
white vest spotted with the drippings of 
coffee came along, cried his joyous surprise 
and seizing Elisha’s hand, choked a spoon out 
of it in his fervor—the ardor characteristic 
of politics making love to money. Babrock 
stood up to talk, giving to sentiment’s two 
thieves a chance to pilfer. 

Stevens caught the full beaming of her 
eyes. “Would it be impudent if I should 
say that this morning when I awoke I 
thought that the world had been created 
anew?” 

“How could that be impudent?” 
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“Would it be impudent if I should say 
that I believed you the spirit of that new 
creation?” 

“It would be impudent and profane.” 

“Would it? Then I wish to be both.” 

Then from the old man: “Congressman 
Sluke, this is my daughter; and shake hands 
with Mr. Stevens, capitalizt from Boston. 
This is somewhat confidential, Colonel Sluke, 
but my daughter Sarah, here, is to be mar- 
= on the twentieth of June to Lord Glyn- 
eth.” 

The Congressman offered his congratula- 
tions, Sarah not blushing but pale and silent. 


URING the rest of the day and all the 

evening His Lordship exercised the right 
of his protection; and thus it was till they 
reached Great Falls and even after they had 
housed themselves in the hotel. But one 
evening when Elisha and the old man were 
late returning from the smelting works, 
Stevens, who slyly had held himself aloof, 
telephoned up to Sarah’s room: “Come and 
take a walk with me along the river.” 

A soft Chinook wind was blowing. Along 
the river’s bank they walked, listening to the 
singing gurgle of the melting snow. The full 
moon seemed to come up copper out of 
a distant smelter, silvering as it arose. They 
halted where a sentinel rock stood alone on 
the shore. For a long time they had been 
silent, he on the crumbling brink of confes- 
sion. She knew what was coming, for wise 
was her heart; but she did not shrink. In 
the shadow they stood against the rock. 

“Sarah!” 

“Ves?” 

“A liar loves you with the expanding soul 
of an Olympian god.” 

Her heart leaped, but she betrayed no 
emotion. “Please tell me what you mean?” 

“T mean that I am a liar and that I wor- 
ship you. Sarah, I have no option on sul- 
phur wells. I invented that story that I 
might be with you. For you I would not 
only lie: I would rob, sack a city and turn 
its inhabitants out to freeze. I saw you, 
and I lost my heart, my head—and would 
you have mé lose my soul!” 

In the shadow, by the sentinel rock, the 
moon glistering, the earth about them, they 
stood, their lips warm, their hearts beating 

But it was time to go. 

“Trust everything to me,” he told her 
as they walked along; and hanging fondly 
upon his arm, she murmured: “It will hurt 
Father, but it is better to crush a pride than 
to break a heart.” 


Four uneventful days passed by, His 
Lordship watchful, the old man eager to 
talk business, Stevens humoring him. Sarah 
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was leaving it all to the man she adored, 
but at times she was nervous and afraid. It 
was agreed that they should cut short their 
visit and return to E] Paso—the sly diplo- 
macy of Stevens; and the evening before 
their departure, they were to have dinner in 
a private dining-room. They sat down, Ste- 
vens gay, the gi:l in a state of love’s deter- 
mined happiness, the old. man jovial, but 
His Lordship glum. They had finished eating 
and had sat back from the table, the men 
smoking, when there came a loud knock on 
the door. Elisha called out, “Come in.” 

Three men entered. One who appeared to 
be in authority addressed himself to His 
Lordship: 

“Mr. Jemmy Gage, we must request you 
to go with us.” 

His Lordship sprang to his feet, overturn- 
ing his chair. * 

“Now, don’t get excited. You know what 
we mean.” 

Old Elisha began to roar; the girl was 
pale and speechless in her excitement; but 
Stevens sat quietly leaning back, his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Yes, Mr. Jemmy Gage,” Stevens gave 
quiet utterance, “your time is up. You were 
not satisfied with numerous forgeries in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, but you stole an honored 
name, and bearing that name and title, you 
were about to defraud this old gentleman and 
ruin his daughter’s life. You were going to 
have ‘your million-dollar check cashed and 
vanish with the money.” 

Old Elisha turned upon Stevens: “And 
who are you, sir, to know so much about 
it?” 

Stevens took a hand out of his pocket 
and began slowly to puff at his cigar. 

“Mr. Babrock,” he said, “J am Lord Glyn- 
heth.” 

“Merciful Heavens!” cried the old man; 
and the real Lord Glynheth sprang to his 
feet to catch Sarah, who was swaying as if 
about to fall. He stood with his arm about 


ARAH had recovered; pale but happy, she 
said nothing, striving to realize it all. 
The old man was speechless. 

“My dear,” said His Lordship,—the real 
one,—gathering up Sarah’s wraps, “come 
with me out into the air along the river- 
bank> Let us stand in the shade of the 
rock.” 

They went out, and for a long time old 
Elisha sat musing. 

“Well,” he yawned, stretching himself, “it 
aint so bad. I don’t have to put up a mil- 
lion dollars, and a lord is a lord.” 

Lord Glynheth and Sarah were married on 
the twentieth.of June. 














What happened in the earlie: 
chapters of ‘‘Against 


the Winds”’ 


goers Naomi Tway learned that her 


widowed mother was a silent part- 
ner in an evil resort in a neighboring city, 
she left at once and went to New York. 
There she married Andrew Caren, a jew- 
elry salesman she had met in Lanetown. 
Caren was a commonplace, good-na- 
tured fellow with a fatal weakness for 
drink. His periodical sprees soon killed 
Naomi’s love for him. And perhaps it 
was because of this that she began to feel 
a romantic interest in Gilbert Hampton, 
a wealthy and attractive bachelor who 
owned an estate near the Caren home. 
Naomi’s mother died—leaving a small 
fortune which Naomi gave away to a 
charity. It was shortly after this that 
Andy disgraced himself and her by drink- 
ing too much at a party and annoyed her 
by inviting certain questionable women of 
the town to their house. Naomi saw a 
good deal of Hampton after that; finally 
she agreed to a clandestine meeting. 


On this occasion Naomi resisted | 
Hampton’s passionate love-making. But | 


later, when Andy disappeared for days on 
a prolonged spree, she came to feel that 
life with him was no longer possible. And 
when Hampton again pleaded with her to 
go with him, promising marriage as soon 
as a divorce from Caren could be ar- 
ranged, she consented. 

“T want to be happy, Gilbert,” she 
said to him. “I don’t care what the 


storm may be that follows. I don’t care | 


what I pay for it. I want your love! I 
want to be at your side through any sor- 
row or affliction. If you died, I’d want 
to die. That’s how I love you,” she said 
simply, a mist upon the grave loveliness 
of her gaze. “Can I be all that to you?” 

Scarcely breathing, he had listened to 
her. A hand seemed pulling at him, urg- 
ing kindness, mercy. Following quickly 
came the full consciousness of the ob- 
stinate and self-willed passion that had 
racked, enraged and swept him to her. 
In a fury he found her lips again, spoke 
against them in violent prayer. 

“You’re my world. We'll be happy. 
You'll see—you'll see!” 

After this he had stayed only long 
enough to give her precise directions. 
After four days, on Wednesday, they 
would sail for France, would spend their 
first months together in Paris. He would 
attend to the sailings at once. 

















All the time, "s 
sharp ; nog 
Senitkis had 


the Winds 


By KATE F$ORDAN 


OUR full days to be en- J}iustrated by with Gilbert again began to have 


dured. Naomi rose with 

this thought. She seemed 

a thing of luster that moved in an 
uplifted way through a world that had 
caught color. The most ordinary tasks were 
unreal. She gave no thought to anything 
she did—living in spirit beyond the time 
that separated her from a new life only 
vaguely forecast, yet of ineffable promise. 

She had scarcely heard Andy’s hackneyed 
regrets when he came shamefacedly to the 
breakfast-table. They were like the actor's 
lines that by constant repetition have lost 
life. While he lingered, he was an alien 
speck on her horizon; when he had hurried 
off for the seven-twelve train, her sense of 
freedom became radiant. 

A woman who had promised to clean the 
house disappointed Naomi. In a sort of 
frenzy she attacked it herself. She must do 
something. And the nest she was deserting 
must be left immaculate. It was like the 
scrupulous care given the dead. She hated 
the ugliness of the little house, but on her 
knees she made the brown linoleum shine 
like mahogany, and every bit of brass and 
every window glisten. 

The work was finished in two days. There 
were two more. Now when she found read- 
ing and study impossible, the housekeeping 
and cooking that had often seemed too heavy 
seemed not enough. The hours between the 
present and the moment when she would be 
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the grotesque distances felt in a 
nightmare. Not to see him in 
this burning interval began to seem unjust. 
It was too much to think that a woman could 
so calculatingly and separately hurl her pres- 
ent into chaos, without the help of a word 
from her partner in the demolishment. It 
asked for too much strength. 

She knew that Gilbert was in New York 
making final arrangements for their depar- 
ture, but she could not feel that he was. She 
lived through a day-long hallucination in 
which Andy went to and came from his 
work, while she scrubbed floors or stood at 
gas-flames, broiling, boiling and toasting 
food. 

The result of this unrest, after the two 
days, was a letter. She posted it at the 
next village on the river, addressed to Gil- 
bert at the Corners, hoping it would be for- 
warded to him wherever. he was. 


““‘ILBERT, I feel like a child lost in a 

strange land, and all alone. Oh, you 
asked too much, dearest, when you asked me 
not to see you again or hear from you before 
the hour of meeting on Tuesday. You must 
know how racking with happiness and 
wretchedness and longing and fear, these 
days between are to me—and yet, as you are 
a man, I wonder if you do? Most of the 
time your coming to me, and what you said 
to me, seems nothing but a dream.’ It’s a 
All rights reserved. 
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glorious dream, though there is something 
in it that sends a creeping sort of fright 
through me. You see, you are not with 
me—and Andy is. 

“Do send me some word, Gilbert, when 
you get this. I can’t wait for Tuesday. Is 
it all true? Do you love me—oh, really, 
deeply, love me? Am I to live with you in 
that beautiful Italy that I know will intoxi- 
cate me? Am [I at last, on one happy day, 
to be your wife? Oh, darling, darling, so 
loved by me that my hand shakes and my 
eyes are wet as I write, tell me again that 
this is so. Make me know it! I’ve come 
and gone through the real things like a 
ghost, living only in the thought of you; and 
yet somehow I can’t seem to find you. 

“How many things I’ve thought of since 
you left me! So many things—one most of 
all—that I care for you beyond all conven- 
tion. It cannot hold me back from you 
until, free, I can be your wife. Years may 
have to pass before that happiness can come 
about. No matter! I love you so tenderly, 
so wholly, Gilbert, and I know that your re- 
bellious heart holds something for me that 
it never held for a woman before. 

“T wonder if I’m different from most peo- 
ple in feeling myself a horrible cheat as I 
talk to Andy and give him his meals, know- 
ing what I mean so soon to do, and seeing 
you before me all the time? It is a cruel 
thing I’m going to do to him, Gilbert—a 
very cruel thing. It’s true that he has been 
unfair to me from the beginning, and that 
I’ve tried to help him without the slightest 
success; yet I can’t help regretting that I 
can’t speak right out to him, and prepare 
him for this blow. I don’t think he would 
be ugly. I think he would be very reason- 
able and kind. He has some very sweet 
traits. This will show you why it’s hard 
for me to leave him without.a word. 

“Some women hate the husbands who have 
made them wretched. But I don’t hate 
Andy. No—TI like him. I'll be glad to go 
where I will never see him again, but I'll 
always be glad to hear that he is prosperous 
and happy. Don’t be afraid I wont keep my 
promise to you. I wont give him a hint. 
But I wish I didn’t have to do this. Oh, 
if we didn’t sometimes have to get our happi- 
ness. by being terribly cruel to others—as 
Napoleon was to Josephine! 

“T’ll be called immoral. I’ve weighed that 
and I can face it. It’s an elastic word. Its 
sting can only lie in  self-condemnation. 
What of the women who gain divorces in 
Western States for false and flimsy reasons 
so they can marry men who have been their 
lovers, and who do marry them the very day 
they are freed? My reason tells me I will be 
better than they are. While we wait for my 
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freedom, we will have more of the true and 
beautiful in our lives than many people who 
have little of real marriage except the -cere- 
mony. 

“It makes me happy too, that my one good 
friend—Susy McClintock, that I’ve told you 
about—will understand me, uphold me. She 
will know what this means to me—that noth- 
ing about you, not wealth nor position— 
nothing but what I feel for you, could make 
me give myself and my future unquestion- 
ingly and fully into your keeping. 

“Oh, I do love you, Gilbert, from the 
depths of my being. I think I have from the 
first-—surely from that night in your grounds 
under the lanterns, when I knew that I meant 
something to you, and the first warm, lovely 
glow of happiness filled my heart. Oh, the 
future with you, dearest—that wonderful fu- 
ture that I cannot in my ignorance even 
faintly picture! 

“Till wait for some word from you. Good 
night, my beloved Gilbert. 

“Naomi.” 


“y ve got to beat it,” said Andy, pulling 
out his watch. ‘“Can’t stop at the tailor’s 
with that gray suit. You take it, Naomi— 
will you?” 

“Yes,” she said, and looked past him to 
the window. 

She was sitting at the breakfast-table. It 
was the last morning. She would not be 
colder when she was dead. And though a 
smothering, nervous joy was gushing at the 
back of her heart, at the moment she felt 
a weight of sadness. She looked quickly 
from the window to Andy again. This might 
be the last time she would see him. 

“Tell that dago,” said Andy, bustling to 
the door, “not to use half-cold irons. I like 
the creases sharp down the legs—‘sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth!’ So long!” 

Since his last homecoming he had, of his 
own will, stopped even the quick good-by 
kiss. Naomi felt a wild dart of thankful- 
ness that it was so. Afterward he would re- 
member that he had not kissed her on this 
morning, and it would help him to realize 
how divided they had become. 

When the door had closed on him, she 
sprang up and cautiously followed. In the 
first days at Rockhill it had been her cus- 
tom to go out on the steps with him and 
from there nod a last good-by. A feeble re- 
vival of her pity sent her for a final look, 
made her intently watch his heavy body mov- 
ing under the trees with the swift, elastic 
step that proclaimed him the good dancer he 
was. He did not glance back at the turning 
as had been his habit in that former time, 
and with a swiftness that had an unexpected 
quality, the green swallowed him up. 
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Naomi was left with gaze fixed on a pull- 
ing thought—how often the commonplace 
and trifling thing spells the fateful, the 
tragic in life. She felt that watching Andy 
hurry down the hill for the seven-twelve 
train would always stand out as the con- 
cluding phrase to this volume of her life. 

But she was not clear of him. As she 
reéntered, slowly clos- ing the 
door, she became, in 
a ghostly way, not 
herself, but Andy 
returning that 
night to the empty 
house. She sat 
down on the hall 
chair and the fancy 
took her farther. 
He had said to 
hold back dinner, 
as he would be 
late. Suppose he 
came after eight— 
no gas lighted, no 
dinner ready. She 
saw him stand in 
the dark hall, his 
look beating on 
. the blackness. He 
would call for her. 
She saw him light- 
ing the gas and 
searching the 
house over for 
her, saw the night 
passing for him 
without news of 
her. He would 
telegraph to Susy 
to know if she 
had gone to Lane- 
town. An anx- 
ious day would 
follow—a day of 
remorse and 
terror for him, in 
which he would 
fancy her secret- 
ly at work some- 
where in New York; or dead—until her 
letter from the ship would bring him the 
crashing truth, and probably the only ex- 
planation on which he had not for an instant 
speculated. 

Naomi rose quickly, with lips shut hard, 
frowning eyes half closed. She could not 
do it. Not so could she finish with Andy! 
She would keep her word to Gilbert as 
far as she could, but certain rights are 
peculiarly and sacredly personal, and not 
to affront her own sensitiveness by this 
= as she had pictured it, was one of 
them. 


A waiter knocked 

at the door num- 
bered “147.” .. 
Downstairs he 
paused to say to a clerk : 
“Something queer about 
that lady in One-forty- 


seven. 
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Her letter to Gilbert had not brought a 
response. She had seemed perishing at first 
for some word from him, as she had watched 
for the postman and had remained in to be 
near the telephone. On this last morning 
she felt convinced—and it was exactly what 
had happened—that he had not yet returned 
to the Corners, that her letter was waiting 
for him there. The nervous excitement had 
subsided into the peace that belongs to con- 
clusion. Reality and Gilbert at last had 
come close to her, Naomi felt. 

At about one 

o’clock she was 

returning home 
after leaving 
Andy’s clothes 
to be ironed, 
when Miss 
White, half 
running, breath- 
lessly overtook 
her at the foot 
of the hill. She 
had been friend- 
ly since Naomi 
had asked her to 
the card - party, 
and she kept be- 
side her for a mo- 
ment. 

“How nice you 
look in black! That 
turban-is sweet! 
I’m on a dead rush 

for the libr’y. Mr. 

Blair’s just tele- 

phoned me to hurry. 

Just saw Gilbert 

Hampton going up 

from the train in his 

auto. He may want 

to look over the libr’y 

before he goes. Sails to- 

morrow—d’yer know it? 

Lord,” she said, flapping a languid 

hand, and with a critical gaze, “he’d 

better hike back to Italy if Newport 

makes him look like he did to-day! 

Must be going it pretty swift. Honest, he 

looked like a corpse with a hat on! See 
you soon.” 

In a moment she was out of sight, and 
Naomi quickened her pace home. Gilbert 
might be reading her letter at that moment. 
He would surely telephone her. And he 
did. She was not ten minutes in the house 
before the little bell whirred. 

“Hello? Yes?” she said, trembling, her 
heart pounding. 

“Just this,’ came in a whispered way that 
masked the voice. “Come earlier—now, if 
you can.” 

















“You're not coming with me?” he asked. 

“No. And you'd better be glad!” Naomi 
answered. “While you were talking, I had 
a good square look at myself. I could have 
gone with you—my way—and been happy. 
Your way—and I'd never have escaped 
from myself as a bad woman.” 


“AGAINST the WINDS”’ 
By Kate Jordan 
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“Now?” 

“Yes. Come as soon as you can. 
by.” 

That was all. She stood perplexed. Had 
he meant her to go to him finally, as early 
in the day as this? Or did he ask her to come 
to him now because of the request in her 
letter, then to return home and rejoin him 
later as they had planned? She wished he 
had made this clear. Yet to call him up and 
ask seemed taking an unnecessary risk. 

After some whirling moments of indeci- 
sion, she decided to arrange everything, so 
that her coming back to the house need be 
only for a moment. Her bag was already 
packed. She had on the black serge gown 
she had selected to wear. The other things 
she was to arrange would require only 
twenty minutes. 

.This was laying a place on the table for 
Andy’s supper that, plentiful and palatable, 
was on the ice—also to light the gas all over 
the house and leave it turned low—also to 
write a few lines to Andy to ease the merci- 
ful woman part of her: 


Good- 


“IT am saying good-by to you in this, 
Andy. It may not really be much of a sur- 
prise to you to find that I have gone. We 
are not happy at all. No one in Rockhill 
need know just at first that I have gone 
away. It might be easier for you to go and 
live in the city before it gets known. You 
will hear from me very soon—a long letter. 
I'll try to make you understand in that, 
Andy, why I had to go. 

“For what you have done to hurt me, I 
fully forgive you. I know I have not under- 
stood you in so many ways, and maybe I’ve 
hurt you sometimes. If so, forgive me. 

“NAOMI.” 


She left the letter on the hall table and 
the bag on the hall chair, and went down 
the hill toward the gray wall and the little 
door. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HEN Naomi reached the crossroad, 
she stopped, to look up and down. 
Except for a grocer’s cart vanishing 
in a distant drapery of green, the long, 
leafy stretch with the after-luncheon silence 
upon it was empty. She went swiftly to 
the door in the wall. Trees and skies 
seemed to sag before her nervously watchful 
eyes; then, although scarcely conscious of 
turning the knob, she found herself, as if 
blown like a leaf, standing within the 
grounds. Breathing faintly, she remained 
against the shut door and gazed about. 
The seclusion of the walled-in forest 
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turned it into a charmed place where, it 
seemed, the fortunate might rest untouched 
by human struggle. Only bird-stirrings and 
the call of the early locusts were heard. 
The great trees, growing thickly, had twisted 
together to form a roof, and under it the 
sun made a clear, soft light as if from green 
lamps. This was the first step into the 
new life. Already the old, where everything 
had been missed except failure and _ tears, 
had the feel of distance. 

She had gone a few steps on the path 
where she and Gilbert had faced each other 
on that November day, when he came in 
sight, hurrying to her, the green light upon 

im. 

Seeing him so, bare-headed, a boyish care- 
lessness in the graceful gait, the pang that 
is a part of passionate tenderness quivered 
through her. And having dreamed with such 
sharp wistfulness over every smallest mem- 
ory of him in the lonely days just past, his 
sudden electric livingness seemed to go over 
her in a wave of darkness, curiously sweet. 
Through it she went blindly to meet him, 
and clung to him. 

“My darling Gilbert, my darling!” 

He did not kiss her. And though his arm 
had gone about her, though it remained 
tensely about her, he kept holding her from 
him a very little. Naomi became aware of 
this. She realized it as if she had been 
jerked from sleep—realized, too, that she 
had so surely anticipated his kiss that her 
spirit had rushed to her lips to meet it and 
had quivered back dismayed. 

“You are positive no one saw you come 
in, Naomi?” he asked. The tone was 
strained. - Life was low in it. 

“No one,” she managed to say through 
the chill feeling of misrelation beginning in 
her. 


Ge had clear sight of him now. He 
might have risen from a sick-bed. While 
looking his youngest from an appealing sim- 
plicity, new to her, youth was yet missing 


from his face. The fires of his eyes were 
drenched; in their place were dull deter- 
mination and a look of old pain whose worst 
bitterness was worn off. 

Miss White’s gibing explanation of this 
impairment came back to Naomi, and she 
dismissed it in a flare of inward anger, was 
his protector at once, all tenderness and 
concern. 

“You've been sick, Gilbert—very sick. 
Haven’t you?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“No, really, no.” 

“Then something has 
trouble.” 


happened—some 
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The bright stare of his sunken eyes went 
past her. 

“T’m tired. We'll have a talk in a mo- 
ment. You go into the cottage, Naomi, and 
T'll be right along. I’m going to speak to 
Salvatore. He’s been up at the house with 
Hale. You'll find everything ready for tea, 
dearest. Light the wick under the kettle. 
Make yourself comfy. Ill be back in a 
few moments.” 

As he went with her up the garden path 
to the prim littie door that stood open, 
talking all the time and never directly look- 
ing at her, her face was a jumble of flicker- 
ing expressions, none of them happy. When 
she was left alone in the sitting-room, she 
would not see the confusion upon her as 
anything that would seriously matter to her. 
That was impossible. The blackness of 
these first moments, so different from what 
she had anticipated, was ‘surely only one of 
those small things that spring into the lives 
ot two people—one understanding, the other 
oversensitive while left in the dark. 

This was the only explanation she would 
permit to sift into her brain. And yet Gil- 
bert’s eyes? The dull sorrow in them? 
‘The hard decision? And he had not kissed 
her! In a rush of' feeling that had the 
first thin edge of fear in it she became fully 
conscious of just what was missing in their 
meeting. Why there was missing the one 
thing—the sovereign, invincible joy that 
could blot out all else, that alone could 


make the wrong she was doing seem right. 


She pushed the thought from her as morbid, 
and began moving uncertainly about. 

The spreading, low-ceiled room was the 
gayest place, the sort that captured her, in 
which she had pined to live. Not in the 
serene mood to linger over its every detail, 
she found its massed beauty a friendly 
thing. There were reflections of several 
sorts—from drop-leaved tables and fiddle- 
backed chairs; from old silver, pewter and 
brass; from the glass over dim prints in 
narrow black frames. And there were roses 
—false ones on the English cretonne at the 
square-paned casements and over a puffed 
lounge that promised drowsiness, real ones. 
rising on every side in pewter vessels and 
duck-billed luster jugs. 

She had paused at the tea-table when her 
gaze was caught by something just beyond 
it on a Georgian secretary. This was a 
small dressing-bag, shaped like a box, its 
top open, the fresh wrapping paper thrown 
back from it—one of the exquisite luxuries 
‘ for women that had charmed her in 
jewelers’ windows on Fifth Avenue. She 
was drawn nearer to it, to see all its beauty. 
‘The purplish leather shone like glass and 
had dull gold fittings. Two letters were 
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engraved beside the handle—N. H.—and 
on the gold top of each of the small bottles 
lining it the same letters were flashed up 
to her peering eyes. Her name merged 
with Gilbert’s! The intimacy made clear 
to her by this discovery just when Gilbert 
seemed, somehow, lost to her around some 
corner, sent her, trembling a little, to stand 
by one of the open windows. She meant 
to wait there, watching the turn where she 
felt he would come into sight through the 
sweet-smelling solitude and the light as 
from green lamps. 


LMOST at once his voice behind her 

made her wheel, startled. He had re- 
turned by some path at the back. And after 
one look she saw that the new aloofness con- 
tinued on him. The same light, rapid talk 
was begun, as of a shield held up between 
them. 

“You haven't started the tea. Too early, 
I suppose? I might have asked you here 
for luncheon, but I didn’t breakfast until 
noon. Why haven’t you taken off your 
cloak? It’s pretty. I—” 

She went straight to him. 

“Gilbert!” This was a low call, and she 
said no more until he had turned fully to her. 

“T want you to tell me what’s the mat- 
ter.” The suspense that she had kept down 
leaped free and raced through her tone as 
she went on: “What are you thinking about 
that I don’t know? What has happened that I 
don’t know? You're not the man I saw a few 
days ago. Why not? What is it, Gilbert?” 

His eyes wavered in a miserable way. He 
drew a heavy breath. Seconds passed, that 
to Naomi seemed to make a racking pause, 
before she heard his slow,. dull words: 

“T don’t know how in—hell—to tell you, 
Naomi. That’s the truth.” His look 
cleared and hardened. “But I’ve got to.” 

“Has Andy found out? You've heard 
from him?” Her voice, though controlled, 
had the effect of a scream in the low-ceiled 
room. 

“No, no.” 

“Some other thing then! Some other 
thing—is an obstacle,” she breathed in 
fright. “Something in your own life, Gil- 
bert?” 

“No, not in my life. That’s a clean 
sweep.” 

He sank back against the arm of the 
bright sofa and seized her hands. His eyes 
were intensely black, a flare of confusion in 
them, with pity dominant. 

a Naomi. You're the obstacle!” 

“ o” 

“Yes, you. And I’m afraid of you. I’m 
afraid of what I have to tell you here, to- 
day. But I will tell you. I’ve got to! I will!” 
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Naomi 
felt her 
throat 
parch., 

She left 
her hands 
in his, 
though 
his grip 
on them 
hurt her. 
There was 
an odd 
drumming 
in her tem- 
ples. The 
room had 
grown pro- 
foundly _ still. 

“Tell me,” 
she said, out of 
some quiet that 
was not herself. 

She could see 

that his struggle to speak was 
distressing, that he was 
searching, fumbling for the first 
words. 

“T’m going to hurt you,’ came 
after several broken attempts. “I 
can’t help it. I wont be an utter 
cheat. I’ve done you a wrong. I’ve 
been a coward. But I’m not going to 
be a cad—not a through and 
through cad,” he muttered. And 
then while she seemed fairly to 
hear the air vibrate about them, 
he continued in a voice that was 
frayed: “I meant to fool you, 
Naomi.” 

She did not stir. She seemed 
to freeze where she stood be- 
fore him. 

“When I went to you the 
other day, I lied. I didn’t 
mean what you meant. I 
didn’t mean marriage when 
we could be married. I 
meant to get you, right or 
wrong,—pretend, lie, anything 
to get you,—and let you 
know afterward when the 
devil in me was satisfied— 
what I’m making myself tell you now.” 

Her hands twisted weakly from his hold, 
and he let her go. In a stiff, still way 
she sat down in a corner of the bright 
sofa. Gilbert stood facing her. His words 
came in a rush and with a passionate rough- 
ness that matched the hard gloom in his 
eyes. 

“What you said to me at your house 
that day, just before I left, made me real- 


“May God 


preserve us! 
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ize exactly how you felt—gave me a look 
into your heart. You were 
straight truth. I knew 
that you’d have gone— 
light-footed and head up 

—to the gallows for 

me! That was the 
beginning. I couldn’t 
forget it. It kept after 

me all the time — 

while I was attend- 

ing to everything 


What's happened to make him look 
like death? And him the plisint man!” 


you’d need on the ship, ordering books and 
flowers and perfumes sent there for you, 
buying that dressing-bag over there—all the 
time! 

“You don’t know what I went through in 
New York. I couldn’t do anything, feeling 
myself a rotter. I went out before day- 
break. You should have seen me! I sat 
on benches on Riverside Drive. I sat 
in Central Park in the rain and didn’t feel 
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the rain. All the time you dogged me— 
your soft, amazed eyes——and I seemed to 
hear you say: ‘You can’t do this. You can’t 
take me, and tear me and break me this 
way. You don’t hate me, Gilbert?’ It was 
awful. Yet,” he went on in the headstrong, 
smoldering tone that had always stirred her 
most deeply to love him, “it did not change 
me. I came back here, light-headed, 
wretched, meaning to drink and drown these 
scruples and put the business through. And 
I’d have done it—I would—except for this!” 
His hand trembled as ke drew her open 
letter from his waistcoat pocket. 

“Tt was waiting for me. It made me feel 
a—rat. And I don’t come of the blood of 
rats! It was sheet lightning over the whole 
business. I had to be square with you.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


in them the look of one starving for 
knowledge. His own shifted from 
them as he laid the letter down. 

“You didn’t mean what you said.” She 
stated this with an icy clearness that, con- 
sidering her look, seemed not to come 
through her living lips. 

“Not—as I said it,” he admitted almost 
inaudibly. 

“You don’t love me. You never have.” 

A distracted fluttering broke through her 
stillness, and he saw the sheer unbelief that 
goes with first nearness to any monstrous 
thing. 

This brought him to her side in a rush of 
angry pain. 

“Not love you?” he breathed. 
you!” 

For a moment of mounting inebriation he 
snatched her to him in a delirious embrace, 
as if he would melt her into himself. As 
suddenly he put her from him and moved to 
a chair close to her, facing her. 

“Gilbert, oh, Gilbert!” Naomi whispered, 
and groped for his hands in a hushed out- 
burst both ardent and shy. 

“T’m strong to do what’s decent when I’m 
away from you,” he blurted, as he kept her 
from him gently. “The sight of you. Naomi 
—and I’m tempted to be any sort of a cad 
to get you.” 

“You mean that you don’t want to marry 
me—that I must not expect that. That’s 
what you said a little while ago. And that’s 
what you mean?” she asked, the faint tones 
floundering. 

“T shall never marry,” he said quietly and 
rapidly. “I can’t ever give my whole self 
to anything. I must always have privacies 
in myself that are all my own. There must 


N AOMI’S eyes remained fixedly on his, 


“Not love 
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be nothing to hold me back—as if I were 
only half a globe that could not spin without 
other half. I’ve often told you how I 
e —"” 

“Oh, yes, you told me,” she said, a look of 
strength deepening quietly in her face. 

“I never changed my mind about it— 
wed for a minute. When I said I had, I 
ied.” 

Naomi’s shadowed eyes looked past him 
to the window, into the green radiance, and 
far, far beyond into some infinity that her 
own soul supplied. 

“Well,” she said at last in a long sigh. 
The softest tone followed; still it rang like 
flung-down gold. “Love, lasting love, has no 
real need of the law’s sanction or label. It 
can endure forever without them!” 


HAT for which she instinctively waited 

did not happen. Having heard her will- 
ingness to sacrifice the tenure of safety held 
to so tenaciously. by women from the begin- 
ning, Gilbert did not come to her in his 
joy, his selfish man’s joy, and take her to 
him in a storm of gratitude. 

He stood up. Naomi tried to rise too. 
Impossible! She was chained. Coldness 
went about her as if it were a cloak devised 
by some torturer in whose smothering folds 
she was at last to die. 

“T don’t know what lasting love can pos- 
sibly be like,” Gilbert said, and set his 
teeth. “Does such a thing exist upon the 
earth?” 

“Mine is like that,’ came in a hurried 
breath of pain. “Isn’t yours?” 

Without answering, he began to walk be- 
fore the windows. He did not look at her. 
When he spoke, it was in obstinate, angry 
spurts: 

“Constancy must be left out of me. Call 
it what you like—a crookedness in the grain 
and texture of my mind—selfishness. I can’t 
help it! My mind delights in you, Naomi, 
as a friend. Yes, I love, really love you 
with my mind. And that I love you with 
my body—sweetly, madly, wickedly—has 
brought about this misery that we’re in. All 
this might seem enough to be the love that 
you understand and need. Somehow, with 
me, it isn’t. Somehow my mind and body 
don’t fuse and make depth and constancy 
and the calm, sure foundation of rock that 
they do in you.” 

He paused beside the window. The after- 
noon sun shot a lance at his face, showing it 
stern with misery. 

“Tt’s horrible to know yourself,” he went 
on in a thick, unwilling tone. “TI see clearly. 
T see that in what I feel for you I am no 
different from what I have been in a few 
other madnesses of my life that went their 
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way—did not last, not one! That word 
‘forever,’ fixed in your creed, Naomi—it’s 
not in mine.” 

He came back to her, sat down again and 
faced her, his hands clutched together. He 
knew he was hurting her terribly; he must 
be. But no sign of it showed in her dull 
face. 

“How cruel I am to you,” he said, shaken 
visibly. “But this is not what you must 
forgive, dear. Forgive me—for the begin- 
ning—for what I’d meant to do. It’s a rank 
weed that I’ve been offering you. And yet 


—yet—-strange as it sounds, I feel as if I'd 
wither without you—be broken to bits. 
Only—I know myself!” 


H's hands went up over his face. Still 
Naomi did not speak. If she could, she 
would have risen and tried to go away. The 
trembling she was resisting took her strength. 
She remained motionless, her gaze on Gil- 
bert’s bent head. 

When he looked up at her and saw this 
tragic tenderness, a hope took on feeble 
being. What if, in the face of this rampage 
of stark truth, he could still win? There 
was one chance. If she loved him enough 
to dim her white-flamed idealism, become a 
gambler with him, taking what he could 
give, accepting their lives together, however 
briefly, as an adventure instead of a cove- 
nant? 

The thought freshened his face as he 
crept to her side and crushed one of her 
hands in both of his. 

“Will you risk it?” he murmured. “Bad 
and lacking as I am, with this queer twist 
in me that keeps me from surrendering my- 
self to anyone or anything—will you come 
with me, my darling? Plenty of men would 
call me an overconscientious fool for saying 
what I have to you to-day, would say that 
what I feel for you is called love by eight 
out of ten. But I knew it wasn’t what you 
wanted, and there’s something serious and 
deep about you,—that looks from your dear, 
wonderful, shadowy eyes,—and it frightens 
me. I had to show you the worst of me. 
Understand, Naomi,” he breathed in violent, 
urging hopefulness, “you’ve seen the worst 
to-day!” 

She had drawn back against the flowery 
cushions. Her eyes had a desperate look. 
She seemed to him a statue in which fire 
raged. 

“I'd take such care of you,” he pleaded. 
“I'd love you so! You've never known 
love. It’s been miles from you. Naomi,” 
he promised, his arms stealing about her, 
his lips pressed wildly to her shoulder, burn- 
ing through her dress, “you’d know love with 
me! Can’t you come?” 
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GHE pushed him from her with a gentle 
force. Her eyes were a watcher’s beside 
the dead. Then her lips twisted to smile in 
a grim way, and she looked steadily at him. 

“You want me for—for how long?” 

The crisply ringing words made him wince 
as if unexpectedly he had been made to taste 
bitterness. 

“You know so thoroughly what you feel 
for me, have felt for other women, and will 
feel again—just about how long? A— 
year?” 

“Don’t mock, Naomi!” He looked at her 
in wrathful misery. “I believe you’d rather 
I'd fooled you. I believe that truth, when 
it isn’t what they like, is the thing of all 
others that women wont forgive.” 

There had whirled before Naomi’s mind 
a picture of the house on Maple Avenue, the 
gas subduedly lighted all over it, the table 
spread for Andy, the farewell letter placed 
where his eye would fall on it on entering. 

“Tt’s all—all—so funny,” she said, her 
voice jolting. The smile suddenly left her 
twitching mouth. She put shaking hands 
to her face, and her head sank back among 
the pillows. 

It was then that the first sure fear of 
losing her plunged an edged thrill through 
Gilbert. He knelt before her in the abase- 
ment of headstrong passion. As he kissed 
the edges of her cloak, her knees, her arms 
against which her face was now hidden, he 
prayed her by his need of her, lacking in 
greatness though it was, by her loneliness, 
her starved life in poverty, by her love for 
him and by the emptiness that would crash 
on her when he was gone, to be lawless with 
him, plunge into the life he could give her 
—love, riches, travel, and if she needed it 
for happiness, even forgetfulness of what 
she was discarding to make this choice. 


T was a torn, a wild hour. And not until, 
worn out, he had ceased to speak and was 
crouched beside her, did Naomi lift her head 
and look down at him. There was some- 
thing in her face more surely to be remem- 
bered than either its grief or tears—a finality 
that seemed cut into it forever. She rose. 

“You're not coming with me?” He asked 
this after a widening, empty look. 

“No.” Her head went up and down in 
sharp, dreary nods. “And you’d better be 
glad! While you were talking, I had a 
square look at myself.” Her voice went 
prodding on in a determined way; she even 
managed a smile. “I could have gone with 
you—my way—and been happy. Your way 
—and I’d never have escaped from myself 
as a bad woman. You’d have had a good 
time,” she mocked, “hauling a miserable 
creature and her conscience all over the 
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- world—wouldn’t you? Reckon I am con- 
ventional, after all! Mighty good thing for 
you that you’re escaping me.” 

With this, she went straight to the door. 
He reached it first and put his hand on 
the knob. 

“You don’t mean such words to be your 
last to me?” 

“Yes.” This had a threatening sharpness 
and in a twist of fury she tried to tear away 
his fingers. 

“T don’t deserve this, Naomi.” 

“Oh, no matter!” Her face began to 
show signs of coming storm. “I’m—not 
feeling anything just now. I want to go— 
before—it all comes over me. Let me out,” 
she wailed. 

Looking deathly, Gilbert became very 
calm, but did not move. 

“All right then, Naomi, you shall go. In 
one minute. There’s one thing more I want 
to say—must say to you. Sit down.” 

“Say it here,” she demanded, and her lids 
sank in a sick way. 

“We can be friends?” he 
“You'll let me be that?” 

“Oh, if you like,” she muttered impatient- 
ly, her eyes still closed. “Why bother about 
that? I'll never see you again, from now 
till the day of my death. All right—we’re 
friends. Open the door!” 

“Then—as a friend, Naomi, I must do 
something for you.” An eagerness that was 
distressful flared through the hopelessness of 
his face. “You wouldn’t be so utterly mis- 
cast, if you could satisfy some of your lovely 
tastes, your desires—satisfy them a little. 
With just enough to relieve the tension of 
life, pay for service, pay for travel—” 

He broke off as he saw her frown faintly. 
She kept her face a little from him. 

“Have you ever thought,” he rushed on 
with a piteous earnestness, “how almost im- 
possible it is for a man to give any woman 
money except a relative, or one—to—to— 
whom he is absolutely indebted in some 
way? How hard it is to give it from sheer 
altruism—friendship? And yet—why not? 
Why shouldn’t I obey this absolutely disin- 
terested, clean, altruistic motive toward a 
woman as I could, without any trouble, 
toward a man or a child?” 

As he spoke, he went quickly to the secre- 
tary and turned back from it with a small 
oblong of mauve-pink paper in his hand. 

Naomi’s eyes were wide open now and 
intensely bright. Her hand had clasped the 
knob more for support than for the purpose 
of turning it. 

“Please, Naomi,” Gilbert urged, “let this 
help you, give you some happiness. Take 
it in the right spirit! Do take this from 
me—your friend?” 


implored. 
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As she still did not stir, and as one hand 
was on the knob, the other behind her back, 
he thrust the check under her twisted arm 
and walked away from her a few steps. 

Naomi, after a dull look at it, picked it 
from her as she would have a caterpillar and 
threw it away. 

“You had it—ready.” She said _ this 
grimly, as she looked fully at him, her face 
like wax. “Thank you. Thank you, Gilbert, 
for your altruistic afternoon.” 

As she pulled open the door, he heard 
a stuttering sound strike her teeth. 

“You: wont go like this!” he cried in 
stifling pain. 

She paused long enough to fling him a look 
of anguish and swayed out. The breeze, 
changing to a current through the narrow 
hallway, lifted the check and carried it 
beyond his sight to a corner of the room. 

Gilbert, though he stood wavering, was 
rooted, could not find strength or wish to 
follow her, even to move to the window. A 
dark, still look hardened in his face. Words 
that he had spoken earlier came to him: 

“T feel as if I'd wither without you—be 
broken to bits. Only—I know myself!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


HE next morning a French-American 

waiter in a small East Side hotel in 

New York, not far from the Grand 
Central Station, knocked at the door num- 
bered “147.” He was carrying a small tray 
on which were coffee, toast and a saucer of 
peaches. 

Naomi opened the door, and he plaeed the 
tray on a table. 

“Ts that all right, madame?” 

She nodded, and as he went out, asked: 
“Can you tell me the time?” 

“Tt’s a little after nine.” He looked at 
his watch. “Yes, it’s nine ten, exactly.” He 
went. 

Downstairs, at the desk in the narrow hall, 
he paused to say to a stoutish clerk in a 
pongee coat and with a handkerchief tucked 
under his chin. 

“There’s something queer about that 
young lady in One-forty-seven.” 

“Queer?” the man asked sharply. “You'd 
better look out what you're saying, Jules. 
I know her husband. She’s been here with 
him before. Andy Caren’s one of my best 
friends.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything like that,” the 
waiter shrugged in vigorous apology. “She 
is very nice—but looks in such trouble, I 
mean.” 

“Crying?” 

“No—not now, anyway. She looks all in 
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—as if she can hardly stand. I don’t believe 
she’s been in bed all night. The bed was 
mussed a little as if she’d been lying down 
on it, but I don’t believe she’s had her 
clothes off. She looks that way.” 

The clerk nodded peacefully. 

“Some fuss at home, I guess. Happens in 
the best regulated families.” He was think- 
ing of a day some months previous when 
Andy had reeled in there and had been 
carted to a remote room where he had spent 
hours with applications of raw beefsteak to 
a damaged eye. “When I came on this 
morning, Frank told me that Mrs. Caren 
came in after eleven last night without any 
baggage, and said she felt too tired to take 
the train home in the heat. It’s all right. 
Just a tiff, I'll bet.” 


AOMI, languidly leaning on her elbows 

at the small table, had drunk the hot 
coffee greedily. It was delicious. So was 
the food, the first she had tasted since noon 
of the day before. 

As the pitching weakness from a long 
hunger and a welter of emotions grew less, 
memories stalked to her out of a fog and 
took on clear shapes—from the moment 
she had left Gilbert, to the present in this 
hotel bedroom. She remembered how, as 
she went down to the little door in the wall, 
a dull unacquaintance with herself and the 
changed world mercifully filling her, she 
had found Salvatore there as sentinel—how 
she had obediently waited while he went out 
to look about and safeguard her exit, how 
the deadness had continued with her until 
she stood in her own hallway and saw the 
gas alight, and the good-by note to Andy, 
and her packed bag. 

The long uprush of humiliation that sight 
of these things had brought made a frightful 
moment under which she might have broken, 
but for one thought that kept beckoning 
urgently and helped her. She could not stay 
in the house, in its horrible stillness. She 
could not see Andy when he came home. 
She could not remain where Gilbert might 
telephone to her, write to her, perhaps even 
try to see her again—nor where she could 
hear of him or see him. She must get away 
somewhere, to breathe. 

She was vaguely aware of a wild haste in 
which she had unpacked the bag and de- 
stroyed the letter to Andy, leaving in its 
place a line saving she felt tired and nerv- 
ous, was going to town to a theater and 
might be late. 

After that she had a vision of herself in 
New York. No leaf in a gale could have 
been whirled more wildly than sfe, nor along 
more meaningless courses. Up and down 
burning streets, in the afternoon sunlight 
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and the ponderable dusk of the soiled day 
she had hurried unaware of direction, of 
heat or crowds. Hours had gone by thus, 
until fatigue reached its limit and some cool- 
ness along the quieting streets had made 
her think of shelter and sleep. 

When it was too late for Andy to follow 
her, she had telephoned to him that she had 
taken a room in the small hotel where they 
were known. And she had gone into it, 
shutting its door after her, with the feeling 
of a jaded animal seeking the refuge of a 
burrow. She was determined not to leave 
that place until the ship, with Gilbert on it, 
had sailed. 

All through the heavy night she had lain 
in her loosened clothes on the strange bed, 
tossing from side to side, her eyes dry and 
staring. And all night her fingers had kept 
moving in a futile way over her heart with 
its dull pain, and from which every breath 
seemed to pull a drop of blood. It was long 
past daylight before she had sunk into the 
sleep of the exhausted, a sleep that while it 
lasts, is as deep as coma. 


HEN every morsel was eaten, Naomi 
remained by the table, looking across 
at a window where the towers and chimneys 
of high buildings showed, so veiled in the 
humid mist that they might have been hills 
or masts. Nine o’clock, the waiter had said. 
The ship that was to have borne her away 
would soon be gone. Soon—soon! Mean- 
while she sat plunged forward, folded arms 
on the table, and heavy head on them, and 
seemed drowning in the tedium of the world. 
When, after a hurried knock, Andy came 
in, his face with round, concerned eyes look- 
ing much like a moon with human features 
sketched on it, Naomi was roused to realize 
how murked her thought had been in not 
knowing that he would come to find her. 

She remained very quiét, blinking at him 
in a troubled, puzzled way. He had been 
so part and parcel of what had seemed the 
past—and now he was here seeking her with 
the bustling and questioning manner of the 
disturbed protector. 

“Girlie!” broke from him at sight of her 
face. 

Naomi looked old. There was a grayish 
tinge to her skin; she seemed somehow 
drained and parched. Sorrow, and the biting 
sting of humiliation had struck at her life 
force and transiently had done the work 
of hard years. 

“Girlie, you’ve been terribly sick.” He 
put his hand on her forehead clumsily. 
“What’s been the trouble? Why didn’t you 
tell me? Nervous, you said in your note. 
But Naomi—” 

As she stood up to evade his touch, she 
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felt a weakness pushing through her dull- 
ness that might make her break down, weep 
like a child and hurl the truth at him. But 
this was not the moment for that. She must 
be stronger. She must be fit to handle the 
tools of her trade before she told Andy, 
and went away from him, to begin again. 

“What time is it now?” Naomi asked in a 
voice that was dull yet strong. 

“A shame I never gave you a wrist-watch 
for that nickel one you lost—and you the 
wife of a man in the trade!” said Andy, 
pulling out his own. “I'll see you have a 
gold one by Christmas, sure. It’s a quarter 
past ten.” 

Naomi went to the window and stared into 
the sunlit mist. The ship had gone. So, it 
was gone, it was gone. It was sailing away 
into the sun, into the east—passing the 
green shores, soon to be out of sight of 
them gone! 

Andy kept gazing in a puzzled way at 
what he could see of her face. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said, going over 
to her, “you ought to get away for a week 
or two, out of this heat—to the mountains. 
Tl try to get an advance, and you go off 
with the Middletons to the Catskills. 
They’re going on Monday.” 

“No, thanks, Andy,” Naomi said, and still 
looked out. “I'll be better alone.” 

“If it wasn’t so hot in Lanetown, and I 
could manage the fare, I'll bet it would 
freshen you up to see Susy!” 

“No. Not now—later.” 

“Well, how about going down somewhere 
for a shore dinner? You're so crazy for 
the sea!” He did not understand what 
seemed a shiver twitching her bent shoul- 
ders, and went on eagerly: “Let’s go down 
to Long Beach over this Sunday. There’s 
fine surf there. You're so loony for the 
sea—and you’ve never been near it yet!” 

The sea of which she had dreamed, and 
for which she had pined! The sea of ships! 
A picture passed before her mind,—night- 
time in the spring, in the small, sweet hours; 
she with Gilbert on the steps of her empty 
home, as he told her of “blue, heaving 
meadows under a silver moon,”—and it 
carried the pang that a remembered tune or 
fragrance can bring to one in fresh grief 
for the loved dead. 

“T’ll go back to Rockhill. We'll have a 
talk about some things by and by—you and 
I,” she murmured, the tone thick. 

“But let’s go to the shore on Sunday, any- 
way,” he urged. 

She shook her head. And now he plainly 
saw the sick repugnance in her eyes. 

“Please don’t! I don’t want—the sea!” 

Andy looked very wise and nodded. 

“Tf it affects you like thatsort of up- 
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sets you to think of it,—I know just what’s 
the matter with you, Naomi,” he declared 
briskly. You're bilious. That’s the whole 
secret. Often and often when everything 
gets balled up in life and people don’t 
think it’s worth while playing out the hand, 
it’s nothing but—liver! Felt it myself, 
many a time. Now you go and see Dr. 
Nash to-day. He’ll fix you up. For that’s 


it, girlie—you’'re bilious.” 
A on Maple Row was shadowy and full 

of moist heat that poured through 
the wide-open windows. August was almost 
gone. For more than a month Naomi had 
automatically performed the acts of living 
in a world gone gray. She had not made 
confession to Andy. She had come to a 
clear consciousness that at this point in their 
lives silence was better than useless candor. 

Moreover she was not fit physically to 
take the fresh plunge alone into the break- 
ers; in these days Naomi was often so weak 
that she would sit down exhausted, in the 
midst of her housework. And she had no 
money. Nor after this period of business 
inaction would she be sufficiently expert for 
a successful enterprise. She did not mean 
to repeat those first struggles that had 
housed her in hideous poverty with people 
from whom she shrank, and taught her the 
taste of fear. No, she would continue to 
work for Andy until she was able to work 
advantageously for some other. 

Following the ancient recipe for making a 
heroine, Naomi should of course have told 
Andy about Gilbert, should have poured out 
all that was hidden in her heart and proudly 
have gone out penniless and alone into the 
great world where, less hopeful and less 
strong than in her first venture, she would 
again have battled picturesquely with starva- 
tion. This recipe has latterly fallen into dis- 
use. Heroines must be real women. And 
real women, facing real life, are not so rash. 
Real life, when it means struggling for a 
bare livelihood without some money saved 
as a wall to put one’s back against, is about 
as interesting to contemplate as the nearing 
jaws of a hungry wolf. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
FINE mist was falling. The house 


C= thing that had helped Naomi greatly, 
startling her first, then fixing her inter- 


est, was the war. The incredible horror had 
been news for almost a month on this rainy 
August morning. It was the new subject. 
Far, far away from us as it was then and 
seemed ever likely to be, its malignant 
enormities at once annihilated neutrality. 
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Naomi, keen of imagination, sensitive in 
every fiber of her being, had been awakened 
by the daily papers to sufferings that made 
her own as shadows, herself a pygmy. 

Often, after reading, she would find her- 
self wondering what Gilbert felt about it. 
She supposed him in Italy; and Italy was 
still a bystander. She knew he loved France, 
and that his blood was English. Where was 
he? How had this staggering orgy of 
cruelty and slaughter affected him? 

These speculations were always followed 
by resistance to the thought of him. For 
she had set herself to forget him; her clear 
reasoning showed her this as the first step 
to her spiritual health. As she had earlier 
made it the business of her will to wipe out 
remembrance of her mother’s baseness, so 
she strove to put away what she had felt 
for Gilbert behind some door in the sacred 
part of her, lock it, heap the drifts against 
it, never dwell upon the things behind it, 
thel sweetest and bitterest of her life. But— 
often she failed miserably. 


HE clock had struck four. Naomi was in 

fresh afternoon linen. There was an 

idle hour and a half before she needed to 
begin her preparations for the dinner. 

As the mist had turned to rain, and a wind 
was rising, she gave up her wish for a short 
walk—perhaps to Mrs. Middleton, who had 
become very friendly and who occasionally 
took her for a motor ride. Instead she 
would read some French aloud and copy the 
sounds in shorthand. 

It was her aim to perfect herself for the 
position of private secretary at a good sal- 
ary, where her knowledge of French would 
be an asset. Acting on this decision, she had 
lately paid for fifty tickets in the advanced 
class of a language school, in New York, 
and had bought a secondhand typewriter on 
which Andy supposed her struggling to 
write something for publication. Her en- 
gagement ring, seldom worn, had secretly 
been pledged to meet these expenses. 

She was in her bedroom, reading aloud 
from a book of French idioms, when her at- 
tention was caught, in a light way at first, 
by the sudden clamor of an automobile on 
the dead stillness. When it seemed to come 
to a throbbing slowness and then to a full 
stop at her gate, she went to the window. 

A tall man in gray was coming up her 
path, and an empty, drab car, after being 
turned by the chauffeur to face the hill 
it had just climbed, was brought to a stand- 
still a few yards down the road. The bell 
on her door sent a peal through the house. 

Naomi was thin and unstrung these days, 
and trembled easily. She was trembling as 
she went down to answer the ring. Her 
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eyes had the overbright stare of weakness, as 
they met those of the man waiting on the 
steps. She had never seen him before. 

He was. perhaps fifty, his hair as gray as 
his well-cut clothes. He had a distinguished 
bearing; his face was thin and forceful, with 
keen yet kindly brown eyes that told of a 
sensitive and sensible brain. With a brief 
smile he lifted his hat as he spoke. 

“Is Mr. Andrew Caren at home, can you 
tell me?” 

“No, he’s not,”” Naomi answered, her look 
anxious. “Perhaps I’ll do?” 

“You are Mr. Caren’s wife?” 

“Ves,” 

“Please be very frank, Mrs. Caren,” the 
stranger said. “If your husband is at home, 
not caring to see a visitor, I believe he 
would see me. I’ve been told this house 
is for sale, and it would be to his good—”’ 

“But he’s not here,” Naomi persisted, 
“and wont be until after six. I didn’t know 
the house was for sale,” she went on, trying 
to read his intent face. “You must be mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“T’d like to step in for a moment and 
explain. May I?” And as she nodded, he 
said more quietly yet more forcibly: “I 
want very much to speak to you.” 

He entered the hall, but paused when 
Naomi put her hand on the parlor portiére. 

“Thank you, I wont sit down. What I 
have to say will take only a moment.” He 
smiled at her as he said very gravely: “I 
had not heard that this house was for sale. 
That was said merely to discover positively 
that your husband was not at home. You 
will pardon me, I hope. I’ve come on a 
private mission to you, Mrs. Caren. It has 
been entrusted to me by one to whom I 
have been devoted since his childhood—one 
who has your well-being at heart, and who 
deeply respects you. I am the only person 
he could have selected for this matter. And 
I want you especially to remember that his 
lawyers are ignorant of it, that there is no 
record of it anywhere, and that I am the 
only one, except you and him, who knows, or 
ever will know, anything about it.” 


NAOMIS first feeling, that the stranger 
had come with some disturbing and im- 
portant news of Andy, vanished. Her lids 
had drooped, clouding the brightness of her 
wan eyes, and she grew whiter. 

“You mean—you must mean—do you 
mean—” she heard her flat, weighted voice 
saying. 

The man’s right hand now came into view, 
and she saw that it held a package. It was 
about the size of a large envelope, but thick, 
and the paper wrapping it was a dark blue. 
He laid it on the hall table. 
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“This is for you. Open it when you are 
alone.” 

Before she realized that he had finished 
speaking, he had pulled back the door, which 
he must have been careful not to let latch, 
and was gone. And of a sudden, Naomi had 
the outraged -feeling of having been over- 
powered and trapped by a swift and clever 
trick. 

She ran to the door, now closed, and 
pulling it back, cried: “Wait! Wait!” 

The man was not in sight; the car had 
already started down the hill. By the time 
she had flown to the end of the garden path, 
still crying her broken, imploring, “Oh, wait 
—wait!” the cumbersome thing, with the 
lightness of perfect mechanism, had curved 
about the corner below, and vanished. 

Naomi remained at the gate and with the 
driven, breathless air of one who had run a 
mile at full speed, held to the bars with a 
frantic force as if she clutched what she 
sought. 


T= package in the dark blue paper was 
fastened by several heavy black seals. 
Except for them, it was bare—no word of 
any sort upon it. Shut in her own room, 
Naomi sat before it as it lay on the table 
where, but twenty minutes before, she had 
tried to study the French idioms. She had 


opened the paper with dread and yet with 
a dogging delight of which she was ashamed 


—a feeling that while it probably held some 
gift from Gilbert that she would not want 
to take, there would also be a letter from 
him to which her mind would fit every fa- 
miliar tone of his voice. She had not real- 
ized how intensely she had wished for this 
letter, though it could only hurt, until having 
sought for it, she found there was none. 
Not only no letter—there was not one word 
anywhere. There was only money. 

And such money! It rose from the white, 
glazed paper within the outer blue one— 
brand-new bills so crisply concrete they 
seemed to form a stone, the one on the top 
for a thousand dollars. 

For a choking moment Naomi tried to 
take in the significance of this greenish lump. 
It was a staggering thing. She was as be- 
wildered as if she had let loose from the 
paper some ugly miracle. In the silent 
room, with the rain whispering on the sill, 
she sat in graven stillness, yet with a trem- 
bling in her blood, staring at it. 

Gradually her thoughts came through the 
dismay. They seemed a procession of tiny 
black things, crawling as ants might over 
white paper, some hurrying, some halting. 
Gilbert Hampton had sent her money—a 
great deal of money. Was it the sum she 
had already refused in the check? He had 
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sent it without a word except for the mes- 
sage of the friend who had brought it. He 
meant her to remember his persuasions on 
that last day about taking money from him. 
He was determined she should have it! 
Lying before her, it represented the ruth- 
less force in him, the hell-bent obstinacy 
to have his way that was strength of a sort 
and made appeal to her womanliness, even 
while her pride rose against it. 

She was just enough to admit that real 
liking and sympathy prompted the gift. 
They mattered nothing. Bounty from him 
was impossible. And the sympathy was 
from remorse for having disturbed her life, 
awakened her and then wounded her. De- 
tails of those hours with him in the Cot- 
tage, among the roses and flowery chintz 
with the vista of hushed green beyond the 
small-paned windows, came at her, piercing 
her, until a choke filled her throat and a 
chill roughened her flesh. Here was that 
day’s finale—this money. Money, without 
love, and in dismissal! 

“He plays the game grandly,” it seemed 
to say with a smirk. “Oh, he is exquisitely 
fastidious in conscience as in everything else. 
He could not be comfortable remembering 
unkindness or injury to a woman. I am to 
appease you. Don’t you see? He believes 
me the all-powerful that will satisfy you 
and exonerate him.” 

Her eyes narrowed in distaste. How much 
had he sent her? What money value did 
he place on her disappointment at his 
hands? There must be more than one 
hundred bills!” 

She lurched as she stood up and reluc- 
tantly bent over the package, ruffling the 
knife-edged layers that were welded like the 
flakes forming isinglass. Exact counting was 
beyond her, but she saw that though the 
notes grew smaller as they went downwards 
some for five hundred, one hundred, and 
fully a dozen for fifty dollars—there must be 
many thousands of dollars there—oh, many, 
more than fifty—much more. 

A wave of heat went over her. Gilbert’s 
face seemed to sweep up before her, a well- 
remembered smile on it—careless, winning, 
mocking. She seemed to hear his unhappy 
voice saying unwillingly the words that had 
torn her: “It’s a rank weed that I’ve been 
offering you.” Oh, how she had loved him 
—loved him still! And how he had hurt 
her! Never more than now! 


HE sick eyes were still on the half- 
opened package when terror struck 
down on her. Andy’s voice was calling her, 
was ringing through the house; he was 
running up the stairs. In her preoccupation 
she had not heard him come in. There was 
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only time for her to push books and papers 
over the money before he flung the door 


open. 

She sat down stiffly by the table. An 
effort at smiling moved her lips. Her eyes 
kept their betraying stare. 

“There’s to be a bowling contest to-night, 
so I came a little ahead of time, gir—” 
Andy broke off and studied her in alarm. 
“What’s the matter? Sick?” 

Her head was lilting sideways. Her heart 
was faint like the sea at its last ebb. 

“Get—something. I’m going to faint.” 

As he ran from the room, she made an 
upheaving effort, took the blue package in 
both her shaking hands to her wardrobe and 
flung it blindly to an upper shelf among the 
boxes that held her winter hats and furs. 
When Andy returned with brandy and a @an, 
- was on her knees, her head against the 
wall. 

Later, feeling her face wet and cold and 
the pungent liquor taste in her mouth, she 
heard his murmuring as from a great dis- 
tance: 

“You said Susy was coming up to New 
York to take that Red Cross course. Well, 
I wish she’d hurry it. I can’t stick in the 
house all the time, and you ought not be 
alone so much. She might come and board 
with us. You ought to have a woman about 
you who understands what you need to have 
done for you. Blessed if I know!” 

She struggled up, and wiping her wet 
face, went toward the door. 

“Now where are you going?” Andy de- 
manded, a peevish note in his helplessness. 

“To get dinner. Most of it’s ready, on 
the ice. Just the chops and the succotash 
must be cooked,” she said, unsteadily. 

“T don’t want any. Tl go down later, 
and get a sandwich at the bowling club.” 

A wild smile flashed out of the ravage in 
Naomi’s face. 

“Getting your dinner is part of my job, 
Andy. Mustn’t ever slight my job! Come 
and help me, if you like.” 

He joined her, and she closed the door 
upon her secret. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


“WT’S the funniest thing, Naomi!” Andy 

| said, his gaze at her becoming critical, 
reproach in his tone. 

at the breakfast-table. 

inquiry. 

“Ever since that day when you keeled 
over in a faint, nearly two weeks now, and 
I told you I was going to write to Susy to 
hurry North, you’ve been bucking up to beat 
the band, getting better every minute.” 


They were sitting 
Naomi looked an 
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“Yes, I’m feeling stronger,” Naomi smiled. 

“You've got some body to you now. You 
move around as if you had some object 
ahead of you, and the black circles under 
your eyes that used to look as if thumbs 
had been gouged in under them, are nearly 
gone.” He gave the rising and. falling sigh 
of a stout man, as he continued with an 
amiable sneer: “It’s not much of a compli- 
ment to me, though. You get let down till 
you look like something that’s escaped from 
a convalescent ward, and it takes the idea 
of a visit from your dear friend Susy to 
give you a brace. Where does little Willie 
come in?” 

“Aren’t you glad that Susy’s coming, 
Andy? Think how many more nights you 
can go to the bowling-club and do the New 
York restaurants with the dancing-club, 
without having to consider a sickly wife.” 

“Oh, I’m thinking of it—don’t you worry! 
I mean to have a good time. Only this has 
made me get my number with you dead 
sure. I’m just a boarder to you, Naomi—a 
boarder, who says good morning and good 
evening. There isn’t any husband in this 
house!” 

A shrinking tremor passed over Naomi’s 
flesh, and she ignored this last fling. 

“Well, no matter what’s helped me, why 
not be glad, since it’s been a medicine that | 
hasn’t cost anything?” she asked gently. 

“T hope you’re not throwing that up at 
me. Didn’t I want to get in a girl—even 
to have a nurse for you? But you wouldn't. 
If I said a word about spending an extra 
cent, you had a fit. You wouldn’t let me.” 

“No, I wouldn’t let you.” Naomi’s words 
had a secret relish to herself. “I am de- 
termined not to be a bit of expense to you. 
And far from criticizing you, Andy—you are 
one of the most generous of men!” 

“Well, I’m glad I’m—something!” He 
blurted this, his look of resentment turn- 
ing to pain. “I often feel that I don’t count 
any more with you than—than—” He 
looked over the table for the smallest thing 
it held. “Than that salt spoon!” 

A little later he went away, his good-by 
from the door accompanied by a cloudy 
pout, and Naomi started the day’s work. 

Restiveness had begun in Andy. With 
dread she saw that any day now the ultimate 
question might have to be settled between 
them. In her big work-apron she paused to 
rest in the kitchen window. While she was 
not thinking of Andy, his words had drawn 
her to look clearly at herself. He had sup- 
posed her improvement due to gladness at 
Susy’s coming. She saw that, much as she 
loved her friend and wished for her, Susy 
had really nothing to do with the change in 
her. Oddly, mysteriously, the sixty thousand 
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dollars from Gilbert Hampton, hidden now 
in a niche under the loosened framework of 
her bedroom mantel, had been the tonic that 
had brought her drained heart to full beat- 


ing again. i 

This money, though as finally repudiated 
as in the first moment, held a reviving force. 
Searching for the meaning of this, she faced 
the recognition of the enduring quality of 
her hopeless love for Gilbert. After their 
parting he had seemed to die; and she had 
sickened in hopeless craving, exactly as if 
death had been the robber. 


T two o’clock, a small valise, 
she took the train to the city. She had 
hired a safe-deposit box a few days previ- 
ously, and was taking the money there. She 
could not rest longer until this was done. 
When she had locked the door of the cup- 
boardlike room at the safe-deposit vault be- 
hind her, she counted the money again, wrote 
the sum on a slip of paper and strapped it 
to the bundle. She was not to see it again 
until that. future day when, Gilbert having 
returned to New York, she would have the 
chance for which she was to wait. 

Her throat grew thick with pain. She 
felt a weary rage against poverty. She 
coveted money—yes, longed with a ravening 
thirst for what it would bring; freedom 
most of all, rest, beauty, wandering. And 
twice it had come to her—both times money 
that she could not have kept without secret 
shame, and the slaying of something beauti- 
ful in herself. 

The shut-in place was provided with 
every comfort for writing. A green lamp 
sent a lower light over a desk; an electric 
fan kept a breeze rotating. And there, 
while her moving elbow at times touched 
the fortune in the brown tin box, 
Naomi wrote a letter to Gilbert. She used 
plain paper and a plain envelope, and left 
it without signature. She meant to post it 
in the first mail-box she came upon. She 
had only Venice as a likely address: 


I don’t know where you are,—no street 
or number,—but I am hoping this letter 
will reach you in Venice. 

Your friend brought me the money from 
you. I have counted it twice, and find 
that it is sixty thousand dollars. 

I realize from what the man said that 
even if I could find out who your lawyers 
are, they might refuse to accept the money 
from me to return to you, as they have 
not been told about it. Besides I would not 
like to identify myself with it, to them. 
I could not explain it. In fact, I could not 
explain it to anyone. 

I thought of returning it to you through 
a bank, or the post office, if that were pos- 
sible. But I am too ignorant about such 


matters, never having had any money at all 
to handle before, and this is an overwhelm- 
ing sum. Besides, if it could be sent to you 
in this way, I would not want my name as 
sender to go with it. And if not, how could 
I be sure it had reached you? 

For I mean it to reach you, Gilbert. I 
am not writing this in the hurt pride I felt 
at first, but after weeks. So you can be 
sure that I mean just what I say. This 
money is going back to you. 

How you could have imagined that I 
would accept it is beyond me. What sort 
cf women have you known, not to have 
realized that your money of all on earth, if 
all could come to my hands, is just what 
I could not profit by? I don’t believe I 
could use it if I were starving. This is the 
simple truth. 

It is in a safe-deposit box beside me as 
i write this, and there it will stay. Not 
one of those new bills will ever be lifted. 
Some day you will come back, and I can 
give it to you—into your hands, myself. 
That is the only sure way. I want to 
see you take it. 

When that day comes, you will know 
that my “idealistic valuations,” at which 
you often sneered, have lived on in me, 
and will please God, to the end! 


AS Naomi went home, her hands resting 
in a listless way on the empty bag that 
had been so jealously held on the journey 
down, she had an exalting experience. It was 
all the more informing to herself because it 
was within herself, and no eye witnessed it. 

As it had been necessary to hurry for 
the train, she had not lingered, after her 
usual custom, at the news-stand, to buy a 
paper or acquaint herself with the contents 
of magazines and the titles of summer 
novels. With nothing to read, she sat rest- 
ing, an immobile body, an empty mind, until 
her unenterprising gaze drifted to the folded- 
back portion of the evening paper held by 
the man who shared the seat with her, and 
was held there: 


AMERICANS ARM FOR FRANCE 


Many more offers from foreigners to en- 
list in the French forces have been re- 
ceived. The applicants are mostly Ameri- 
cans, Gilbert Hampton one of the most 
prominent. 


The name seemed to leap at Naomi’s 
sight and send a blot of darkness over it. 
She quickened with the needlelike prickings 
that follow the rousing of a numbed hand or 
foot, before she continued to read: 


Hampton had started training for the 
aviation service but gave this up on realiz- 
ing that he could not at present meet the 
exacting physical tests to which applicants 
are submitted, and that months would have 
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to pass before he could hope to gain the 
expertness necessary for successful aérial 
warfare, a vastly different thing from ris- 
ing to the sky and then volplaning to the 
earth, for pleasure, which was all he knew 
as an airman. 

He first fitted out an ambulance unit in 
Paris, and then enlisted as a private. A 
comrade of his, seen in Paris yesterday, 
announced that Hampton had already been 
made a corporal and was with the French 
army, now fighting somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of the Meuse. 

Thousands of such Americans, remember- 
ing France’s help to us in the time of our 
great struggle, are going with enthusiasm 
to aid her now. They are as determined 
to see the tricolor wave once more over the 
lost provinces as are the Frenchmen they 
fight beside. 


Naomi’s lids fluttered down; her hands 
on the empty bag grew tense. For a mo- 
ment her consciousness of Gilbert was so 
keen that he seemed bending over her, his 
warm and dusky look bathing her. This 
faded, and he slipped into the world’s 
swallowing terror, among the multitude of 
marching men. She saw his face alight with 
the heroism that in some deep, still way had 
persisted in him beneath the selfishness and 
sybarifism she had known, and that now 
made him seem worth the unreckoning gift 
of such love as she had felt. 

And as she sat there, thrilled, her mind, 
which by its quality could not help seeing 
the days’ journeys as linked adventures, 
showed her herself as the woman in a story. 
She had drained a full draught of life in 
feeling. Yes, that for which she had been 
parched in the dead Lanetown days had been 
hers! Why should she be sad? Though 
more bitter than sweet, what matter? It 
was wine in the veins. And now that a 
chance newspaper paragraph had turned her 
into one of those watching the blood-drama 
of Europe with one man’s name before her 
eyes, the draught had taken on some drastic 
force that straightened her spine. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


NE obstacle after another prevented 

Susy’s coming North, chiefly her in- 

ability to rent her house profitably; 
and while waiting, she began a course of 
war nursing in the public hospital of the 
country town that delayed her awhile longer. 
It was late February before she came to 
Rockhill. She remained only a month. With- 
out waiting for further training, she sailed 
for France as a probationary. It was a short 
period of happiness. Naomi made it last as 
one does a delicious drink, sipped slowly, 
to enjoy the flavor of every drop. 
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It was a needed stimulant, too, coming 
after another of Andy’s backslidings which 
had lasted longer than usual, and from which 
he had returned in the besottedly drunken 
state that only once before—the night on 
which she had discovered his vice—she had 
seen him in. 

Susy was Andy’s guest. He would not 
tolerate her proposition of boarding with 
them. But she managed to be helpful by 
circuitous routes. She not only shared the 
housework with Naomi; often she did ail the 
tasks and made Naomi stay luxuriously in 
bed. Susy said she had money in hand, 
felt “flush” and gave Andy as presents things 
he craved—silk stockings and a gold cigar- 
cutter—that made him fairly crow like a 
delighted babe. On some days the house 
was early left in shining order, and she 
would whisk Naomi off to New York to 
lunch at restaurants on Fifth Avenue or 
fantastic places around Washington Square 
—to matinées—the revival of “Trilby,” 
such a breath-taker as “On Trial,” and to 
the opera—“Butterfly,” and “Carmen.” 

And one day, close to Susy’s going, as 
they lingered over luncheon in a French 
restaurant on University Place, out of one 
of her growing silences Naomi spoke and 
showed her heart: 

“T meant not to tell you a word of this,” 
she concluded. “You see I couldn’t keep it 
back. Whether you blame me or support 
me or laugh at me for a fool, I had to tell 
you, who are so dear to me. Do you— 
blame me—very much?” 

During the drifting story and its many 
pauses Susy had sat in entranced silence 
over her small coffee-cup and cigarette. She 
shot her hand across to Naomi’s and gripped 
it. Her eyes shone through the glasses with 
a gay and savage sparkle. 

“Blame you? Now that I know exactly 
the sort of torture you’ve stood from Andy, 
I’m surprised you didn’t go off your head, 
buy a whip and belabor him with it, or go 
permanently to bed with neurasthenia, or 
run off to some loud and easy berth in a 
popular chorus. As for the other man—” 
she paused with tenderness. “It was the 
real thing with you, honey. You didn’t, as 
a cheap woman would have done, have a 
cheap, underhand love affair. You were 
going to sacrifice your name—ah, my dear, 
as no clever woman ever should! But it 
was big. And it was straight. As for this 
Gilbert—what he did, considering that he 
had become one of the selfish young beasts 
who are spoiled by money and _ power, 
frivolous and tainted by it all—I think he 
showed a very strong streak of decency. I 
can’t help liking him for his repentance 
at the last moment..... It’s a rotten 
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shame you can’t use it. But of course you 
can’t. Not using it is your passport to that 
fiercely decent pride without which you'd 
wither. And I know what a bright day it 
will be for you when you prove this to 
him, by giving it back just as you mean to 
do!” 

“Oh, my dear Susy!” Naomi whispered 
brokenly, with love. “I knew you'd under- 
stand!” 

“You’ve been on the rack,” Susy said 
tenderly, “and you’ve come off it throbbing 
in every responding nerve. I always loved 
you, Naomi. Now you have something 
about you that’s wonderful. Your soul 
shines. If you could come with me! Oh, 
if only you could come to France and put 
all that’s seething in you into the woman’s 
part of the war! I’m nearly sick to think 
you can’t.” 

“T can’t now,” Naomi murmured. “If I 
ever can, I will.” 

One other thing that Susy said that day 
became as a creeping shadow after Naomi. 

“You must face the fact that Gilbert 
Hampton may be killed.” 

She tried to forget this, yet rose each 
morning to the cold thought that on that day 
she might read that he was dead. But with 
the fear she did not say as in the earlier 
time: “If I can never give back the money!” 
A dull, wondering cry became as the under- 
current of her life: “If I should never see 
his face again.” 


CHAPTER XL 


PRIL’S pale gold was glinting the New 

York streets, but it was dark in the 

inner office where Andy sat alone. It 
was almost five o’clock. Everyone else had 
gone, and the only break in the stillness was 
the swabbing sound of the charwoman’s 
cloth from the hall. 

To watch his face, it would seem that he 
was witnessing tragic sights that kept chang- 
ing, for curiously different expressions 
passed over his eyes—the blank stare of one 
stunned, the shrinking of dread, sharp ques- 
tion and appeal that quickly changed to 
despair; and then again, while his chin 
sagged lower, came the blank stare of one 
stunned. All of these passed and repassed 
as if he watched a procession of the things 
that awoke them. And yet Andy was gazing 
at the gray wall of an air-shaft. 

The charwoman’s drooling song aroused 
him: 

Old woman, old woman, oh, where are you 

going? 

Now where may you be going with your 

broo-oom so high? 
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Andy had heard this often. Yet coming 
on the wake of new knowledge that was 
having its sinister tussle with his soul in 
the dim and empty office, its minor Celtic 
wail had for the first time the passion and 
sorrow of a requiem. Foolish as he felt it 
to be, his eyes filled with tears. As the song 
went on with lilting rise and fall, he closed 
the desk and put on his hat. 

The woman, a dwarflike, drab, almost 
toothless creature, looked up at him with 
an expectant smile when he stepped past 
her steaming pail. 

“Oh, it’s yourself, Mr. Caren? You're 
not for steppin’ on me soap again to-day, 
I’m hopin’!” 

Andy could not speak. For the first 
time he failed to stop and brace the poor 
soul with one of his “jollies,” or the present 
of some change. As he turned the corner 
that led to the elevator, the woman, who 
had been sitting back on her heels, staring 
after him, saw that his cheek looked gray 
and stiff. She gave a gasp as she twisted 
the cloth: 

“May God preserve us! What’s happened 
to make him look like death? And him the 
plisint man!” 

On the street-corner Andy hesitated. 
Drink? His first thought always when he 
needed comfort. Ah, but that was as it 
used to be, before these last two days when 
he had come to feel himself walking in a 
separate and cold shadow. Liquor had lost 
its invitation since what he had to face 
would be there, waiting for him, after one or 
after forty drinks. : 

He stood among the straggling crowd, his 
eyes on the gilt sign of a café where he. had 
been wont to fling himself with a venomous 
gayety at the beginning of drink’s entice- 
ment, and knew he would never stand at a 
bar again in the old devil-may-care way. 
That phase of him was gone forever. As he 
turned his ashen face northward, there 
floated across his memory the picture of the 
man in the proverb who locks the stable 
to guard the steed after it has been stolen. 

“H’lo!” said Miss White. She was at 
his elbow. Although she chewed gum, she 
too had a new seriousness, her eyes dry and 
crinkled as if from lost sleep. “I stayed 
on and went shopping this afternoon, an’ I 
been waiting for you.” 

“H’lo,” said Andy, dullness coming to his 
face as he spoke. 

She studied him in a furtive way, the 
gum-chewing faster. 

“Any better news?” she asked, and looked 
away from him. 

“No.” 

“Are you—going to tell her—to-night?” 

“T don’t know.” 











-. “Well, you’d better!” Her eyes were a 
fanatic’s. “She got out an armful of books 
yesterday. Tell her—wake her up! She 
wont read so much then, I guess,” she said 
with a vicious indrawing of her breath. “You 
treat her like she was sugar and would melt. 
She’s got to know!” 

“Yes, she’s got to know.” 

“Tell her to-night, Andy.” 

“Yes,” he said dully, “I guess I will.” 

Miss White’s cheap blondeness became 
epic in a look of pain. 

“Is it—sure, Andy—sure?” she asked. 

“Sure,” he said. 

When they entered the train, he left her. 

“I’m going in the smoker. Don’t feel 
like talking.” 

“Sure,” said Miss White, “I know.” 

She sent a look of agony and love after 
him as he went down the car, and until 
several stations were passed, held the eve- 
ning paper against her face. 


AOMI had never felt so nervous. She 

was strong in decision, knew that her 
‘resolve was a rock, while the ineradicable 
compassion of her kept up an accompani- 
ment as mournful as the murmur of the sea 
to those who listen to it with hearts al- 
ready sad. It was alien to her to wish to 
wound anyone. She hated most of all to 
wound Andy, because he loved her and she 
did not love him. 

She had been to the city in the morning. 
During the afternoon she had darned and 
arranged his clothes. A particularly tempt- 
ing dinner was waiting for him. And in an 
embroidered muslin that Susy had helped 
her make, she was waiting for him. It was 
.all rather ghastly. This was what she told 
herself as she went from room to room, her 
eyes a nest of doubts. 

When she heard the gate shut, she ran 
to the kitchen and began work on the last 
preparations, the while she fought for 
strength. 

, “That you, Andy?” she called from be- 
ow. 

“Uh-huh,” his answer came, followed by 
his light and quick tread up the stairs. 

After this there was the rush of the 
shower in the bathroom. While she placed 
the soup on the table, she heard him hum- 
ming “Tipperary.” When he met her, he 
was freshened and had changed to a new 
suit. He had rubbed color into his face, and 
there was little left of the ghastly man who 
had passed the charwoman because he could 
not speak. 

Still, if Naomi’s thoughts had not been 
swamped by the important disclosure she 
was preparing to make, she must have 
noticed distinctly odd symptoms in Andy. 
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He ate little of a favorite dish, talked 
rapidly of unimportant things, repeated 
what he said, forgetting he had said it but 
@ moment before. 

While she washed the daneottdaai, he 
sat out on the steps—without offering to 
help her dry the dishes, as he often did— 
until he heard her returning to the dining- 
room. This was where they spent their 
nights when alone, he smoking, she reading 
or sewing. His lips moved in a childish 
way, mutely framing his first words to her. 
He walked in to find her facing him. 

“Andy,” she said, the word a clear call, 
her lifted face so fervid it seemed to burn 
above her bared throat, “I want to tell you 
about something. I want you to be very 
sensible and not misunderstand me. Will 
you? Will you promise to—to try to see 
things my way?” 


HE dropped into a chair heavily. It. was 
as if he had been pulled back from a 
precipice he had been peeping over. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Although you have been so set against 
it, Andy,” Naomi hurried on as she sat 
down at the table opposite him, “I am going 
to take a position in New York. I’ve got 
it, and I’m going to it on Monday. It’s a 
good position in a lovely office, where I 
must take dictation in French. I don’t have 
to get down till ten, and I'll get ninety dol- 
lars a month. I’ve already engaged a nice, 
middle-aged woman to come here and take 
my place as housekeeper, for thirty dollars 
a month, and I’ve fixed up the old trunk- 
room so it’s a lovely place for her. I’m to 
pay her out of my salary. And just think 
—TI'll have fifty for myself, even after buy- 
ing my commutation ticket!” 

As she paused, she wondered that no be- 
ginning of angry dispute showed in his face. 
It remained like a mask, an intentness on 
it that while fixed on her, seemed engaged 
with something beyond her. 

“T had to do this, Andy,” she went on, 
her tone winning. “You know how I hate 
housework. And the steady dullness of my 
life, day in, day out, is making me melan- 
choly. Just to take trains and see crowds 
of people will be refreshing. I'll leave the 
office at half-past four and so get home 
ahead of you, to see that everything is all 
right. I had to do this, Andy. You under- 
stand? You wont be angry, and say I 
can’t?” 

“If I said you couldn’t,” Andy asked 
quietly, “would you give it up?” 

This was what she had dreaded. It hurt 
more than she had anticipated, just because 
Andy’s tone was so empty of pique or ani- 
mosity. 
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“No,” she sighed clearly. 
to go.” 

Andy remained silent. She was sitting 
with her fist pressed into her cheek and 
looking down, or she would have seen a 
curious gleam dart into his eyes, a sudden 
thought seize him, shake him and let him 


“Andy, I have 


go. 

“I guess, Naomi,” he said, after a pause 
in which the clock’s ticking seemed to her to 
race in alarm, “the time has come for us to 
have a plain talk. You don’t like your job 
here at all—not any part of it. You don’t 
like Rockhill, and you—don’t like me.” 

She gave him a tortured look in which 
compassion was like a cry; he stood up and 
began to walk up and down, not meeting 
her eyes. 

“Please don’t speak like that,” she begged. 
“I do like you. I’m perfectly willing to 
stay on, Andy, and be all I can to you. I 
mean just what I say—I must have work 
that I like. Otherwise everything can go 
on—as usual.” 

“T’ve been rotten to you,” Andy said as 
he walked from her, head down. “I’ve been 
a curse. The last few times I haven’t even 
been sorry—didn’t care a damn!” 

“Don’t go into that. Let’s do the best 
we can from now on.” 

“And what is the best? You say you like 
me. I think you’re just sorry for me. Ex- 
cept for that, I believe you’d be happy if 
you got clean away—free—and started over. 

He swung about and faced her. When 
she would have come nearer to him, he 
gently pressed her back. 

“Look me in the face—straight in the 
eyes—and tell me. Wouldn’t you like to be 
done with me—free again?” 


SHE resisted the rosy surge that even as 
she answered, flickered over her brain: 

“If I mean anything to you—as a good 
friend, Andy,—if I help you and you want 
me about you, I can be content here if I 
have the work I like,” she said, her eyes 


wistfully meeting his piercing look. “It’s 
for you to say.” 

“Then I'll say it,” he said doggedly. “You 
would be glad to get out of this marriage 
that you—you tolerate. It isn’t marriage at 
all. You would be glad, and,” he said in 
a low, intense tone, though he seemed to 
shiver, “so would I!” 

The look in Naomi’s eyes changed to alert- 
ness, speculation. 

“Would you?” she asked slowly. 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you the time had 
come for us to settle up? We're not suited 
to each other, Naomi—not suited at all. 
Our marriage was a mistake; and I say— 
end it!” 
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AOMI could not take in the words at 

first. She groped through a sense of 
unreality. It was incredibly fantastic 
that Andy was saying this—saying that 
which she had always fancied would one 
day come from her. 

“End it?” she asked stupidly. 

He was at a distance from her again, his 
back to her. 

“T’m not complaining, you understand,” 
he went on quickly. ‘“You’ve had the hard 
end of it. But leaving out the booze—we 
shouldn’t have tied up together. You're 
miles above me, and I see it and admire 
you. But I’m never at my best with you, 
as I am with my friends. What I say to 
you falls flat; they think me a wonder. I’m 
not away up in things, like you, Naomi, but 
neither am I a bone-head; and I see that— 
that you’re the wrong woman for me. I 
see that you were the wrong one, even be- 
fore we drifted to where we are now—al- 
most strangers.” 

Naomi hid her amazement and let the 
relief that was trying to lift its head have 
its way. She asked a question then, to 
which she fully expected a reply in the nega- 
tive. 

“I’m the wrong woman. Is there, by any 
chance, a right one?” 

Andy remained silent as he paced ner- 
vously. His hands were shaking, and he 
hid them behind his back, where they were 
strained in a clutch. 

“Yes,” he said in a smothered way, but 
with force. 

He gave one look at her pale face with 
lips parted and eyes unmoving as she lis- 
tened. 

“Tl tell you exactly. I—mean Edith 
White. Understand,” he said quickly, “she 
doesn’t know this. Not a single word has 
been said right out between us, except that 
we’ve flirted along a little. But I can tell 
that she cares a heap about me. You're 
miles above me. But a man wants more 
than a star to look at. Ed’ plays down in 
the gravel with me. We understand each 
other, and I can feel that I make her happy 
all the time.” 

“About how long have you known that 
you felt this way for Miss White?” Naomi 
asked. “A long time?” 

He closed his eyes as if fixing a thought, 
after which his head went up and he looked 
fully at her. 

“Do you remember the night Hampton 
gave the smoker at the Corners?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember it,” she said in a 
slow whisper. 

“Tt was just about then. I—I—almost 
hated you that night because you were 
ashamed of me. When I got home after 















that week’s bat, I could see I didn’t matter 
to you except as a sort of sick pet cat would. I 
met Ed’ at the bowling-club just about then, 
and I got in the habit of seeing her there 
all the time afterward. I found I liked 
being with her. Of course I never let you 
know.” 

“And this began that night at the Cor- 
ners?” Naomi said dreamily, a bitter lift 
to her lip. “Probably you’d really have 
been relieved if I'd gone off with some one. 
That would have simplified the situation for 
you—wouldn’t it? Funny—that I never 
thought of that!” 


HE said the last words as if to herself, 

chuckling in a shrill under-voice unlike 
her own. Her head went back, and she 
laughed unrestrainedly with little shudders, 
while the days of which they spoke grew 
warm and keen to her again, edged about 
with the shadow of the lost. 

“Why do you laugh like that?” Andy de- 
manded with angry surprise. ‘“What’s the 
joke?” 

She wiped her eyes, her lips giving whim- 
sical quivers. 

“We're not as different as you imagine, 
Andy,” she smiled. 

“And what does that mean?” 

“Oh, nothing!” She shrugged and roused 
herself. “Now that we fully understand, 
let us get everything settled to-night, and we 
wont have to go over this again. Have you 
thought out what you plan to do?” 

“T’ve been thinking while we talked.” He 
sat down at the table, and hid his trembling 
hands under it. “I’m—I’m going West in 
a few days. I’ve been offered a place in a 
branch house in Seattle. A divorce can 
easily be fixed up somewhere out there. I 
could put in a claim for desertion, or stuff of 
that sort, to make things easy for you so 
you wouldn’t have to leave New York to 
put in a claim against me, and so you can 
keep on at your job—unless you mind?” 

“Not at all.” He was so astonishingly 
businesslike her tone became crisp almost 
“to insolence. “The flimsiest divorce will 
answer—as long as it is made to last!” 

“T never let you know that I just blan- 
keted this house with more mortgage when 
I married. I had to. Well, I'll ‘let them 
foreclose, and what little is left, you can 
have.” 
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“I don’t want it, nor anything,” Naomi 
declared. “Our parting is a friendly one. 
And I’ve been as unfaithful in thought and 
wish to you, as you have been to me.” 

He looked at her for a puzzled second, 
then dismissed the words as being merely de- 
scriptive of secret longings that had had no 
substance. 

“You needn’t rush out of the house. You 
can take your time, you know,” Andy said, 
rising. 

“That will be nice. I'll let the house- 
keeper come, then, on Monday,” Naomi said, 
rising too. “She can stay long enough te 
help me settle up things. I'll sell the furni- 
ture for you if you like—unless you want it 
sent West?” 

“Sell it,” he said thickly, and went into 
the hall. 

As he took down his hat and began brush- 
ing it with vigor, Naomi strolled to the 
dining-room door and looked at him. 

“Tt will be more agreeable to Miss White 
to buy what she needs for her new home 
when she joins you, I suppose,” she said 
cheerfully. 

He nodded and made for the front door. 
There he looked back. 

“We wont have any good-by talk, Naomi. 
I couldn’t stand that. We’ve been sensible 
and businesslike, and that’s the best ways 
I guess you feel as I do. I’m going down 
to the club for an hour.” 

After he had gone, Naomi remained lean- 
ing where she was, her arms folded. Her 
look was not what it had been. She was 
gazing at the wall as if she demanded an 
answer from it. The light in the dining-room 
had come through a copper-colored shade; 
here in the hall it came through plain glass, 
and under this that now and then gave a 
stuttering flare, Andy’s face had looked al- 
most like a stranger’s. It had a leaden tint, 
a new expression had seemed to alter its 
very type and contour. As she stood there, 
the situation facing her was submerged under 
this memory of Andy’s look. She was 
struggling to understand it, trying to run 
it to some cover that would help her to 
recognize it. It was not one of the things 
that might, under the circumstances, have 
been expected—not sadness, nor joy, nor 
anger, nor resentment, nor nervousness. She 
could not find a name for it unless it were— 
terror. And of course it could not be that. 








The Gallantry 
Of McGregor Sahib 


By GEORGE 
MCPHERSON HUNTER 


NY news, Wireless?”. asked Chief 
Engineer Miller of the City of 
Manila. His back shut out the 
light as he stood in the doorway. 
“An old book taken from ‘a temple in 
Ceylon. Government’s raisin’ the deuce.” 
“Lucky we didna call at the Island, or ye 
might have been arrested! Wireless men 
that steal news would steal the paper to 
print it on.” 
Wireless grinned cheerfully at the old 
man’s whimsicalities and spelled out: “D-i-p- 
a-w-a-n-s-a. Taken from Buddhist temple in 


Kandy Mountain, capital Ceylon, during 
Perahera procession. Search ships that have 
left Indian ports within seven days. Reward, 
$50,000.” 

“A heap o’ money for an auld book!” 


remarked the old man, as he walked off 
with his tidbit of news. 

A few hours later he encountered “Mc- 
Gregor Sahib,” the ship’s surgeon and Orien- 
talist. Miller imparted his information and 
made invidious comparisons about the money 
in old books and the pay of an officer at sea. 

“‘Dipawansa’s’ not exactly a book,” re- 
plied McGregor. “It’s a historic scroll— 
over two thousand years old. Any Western 
university would buy it, for its notes on the 
history of Buddhism and list of the Kandian 
kings are priceless.” 

“Ugh! What a fuss o’er dead kings! [I'll 
send them Burns’ poems, no sae auld as 
‘Dipawansa’ but cheery readin’. Why did 
the priests no take better care o’ their 
treasure?” 

“Relays of priests have guarded it for 
centuries,’ replied McGregor. “That they 
let it be taken is surprising.” 

“Maybe the priest was awa at the Perahera 
show, keekin’ at the lassies.” 

“Buddhist priests are not supposed to 
look at women.” 

“Till bet ye they squint on the sly! I 
don’t tak much heed tae onything that bars 
the lassies oot. Do you?” 

“Hardly!” McGregor replied dryly. 

A few days later, a search of the ship 


was made. When all hands were mustered 
on the upper deck, the old Scot noticed that 
the ship’s doctor was absent. He asked him 
at lunch where he had been. 

“Attending a lady passenger, Miss Armour 
of Nebraska. She is sick in bed and was 
unable to go on deck. It’s nothing serious.” 

“Have you any notion this auld scroll’s on 
board?” 

“Oh, 
surgeon. 

“Why do they search us when we never 
touched Ceylon? Madras is a long way 
from Colombo.” 

“Perhaps some of the passengers were in 
Ceylon when the Perahera was on. It’s a 
Buddhist festival like Corpus Christi or 
Carnival.” , 

“Did you ask any of them?” 

“No,” replied McGregor Sahib, with his 
grave smile, “I saved them from perjury. 
Besides, there are ways of finding out where 
a man has been in the East without asking 
— questions. He carries proofs about with 

im.” 


UDDENLY, very suddenly, Dr. Mc- 

Gregor, student, Orientalist, recluse, ex- 
hibited a new side of his character. He 
began to associate with the passengers. 

“McGregor Sahib’s turnin’ ladies’ man,” 
the Glasgow Scot said to the chief mate and 
steward. They were smoking in his room, 
where they generally went after dinner 
“Which of the lassies is he coortin’, eh?” 

“Ask the sphinx!” growled the steward, as 
he went to answer a signal from his assistant 
that he was wanted. 

After he left, the engineer sat puffing 
meditatively at his cheroot. “Somethin’s 
gaun tae happen,” he decided. “Either 
McGregor’s in love or this ‘Dipawansa’s’ on 
board. If it’s gettin’ the document, I'll bet 
on McGregor. But if it’s makin’ love, gosh 
me, he’ll be like the rest o’ us, clay in the 
hands o’ the potter!” 

Next Sunday morning, at divine service 
in the saloon, Miller noticed that McGregor 


nobody can tell!” replied the 
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stayed only for the opening prayer and then 
rose quietly and left. Miss Armour followed 
him with her eyes to the door. Closing his 
book, the old engineer slipped out. He was 
in time to see McGregor disappear into a 
passenger’s room. Counting the doors from 
the end of the corridor, Miller walked back 
to the service. 

Later in the day, whistling softly to him- 
self in the most casual way, the engineer 
strolled through the corridors. Down Corri- 
dor D he walked, counting the doors until 
he came to 23. This door was open. On the 
bed inside lay a lace shawl. In the rack 
above the bed slippers, gloves, books were 
carelessly stowed. Miller stood only long 
enough to note the evidences of feminine oc- 
cupancy and then made for the surgeon’s 
room. 

In answer to the knock, McGregor Sahib 
opened the door. His room was littered with 
photographing-apparatus, baths and films. 
“Til be finished in a minute,” he said, and 
left the room. 

He came back shortly with a picture which 
he took to the concentrated light of the port- 
hole. He examined it minutely, trying its 
effect from various angles. Then he opened 
a drawer in his desk, put the picture inside 
and carefully turned the key. 

“T didna ken ye were a photographer,” re- 
marked the visitor. 

“Oh, I have been trying to confirm a 
theory!” replied McGregor in an abstracted 


way. “A fact without a theory is unthink- 
able.” 
“Aye. Like a lass without beauty, eh?” 


McGregor flushed and did not reply for 
some time. Then he muttered: “I—I—sup- 
pose so!” 

Miller was convinced that the surgeon 
had succumbed to the charms of the Ameri- 
can girl. Never before had he manifested a 
desire for women’s company or any interest 
in them. The engineer confided his views to 
the first officer. 

“He walked the deck with her for an hour 
yesterday,” answered the mate, helping him- 
self to Miller’s tobacco. 

“T saw him on the after deck with her,” 
said the engineer. “It’s a case o’ the pursuit 
o’ pleasure, the lure o’ love or the study o’ 
medicine.” 

“She’s too healthy to need medical attend- 
ance,” replied the mate. 

“Then it’s love,” decided Miller. ‘He’s 
too serious a man to flirt.” 


Sery the same night, when the engineer 
sat in his room waiting for the engine- 
room serang to bring him the night report, 
he was still thinking of McGregor and Miss 
Armour. 
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Ditta Mulla lingered after he had deliv- 
ered the message. “McGregor Sahib no man 
understands,” he remarked. “He is the pro- 
tector of the poor. He goes by day as he 
wills and moves like an owl in the dark.” 

“Weel, you keep your mouth shut about 
what ye see in the dark, or I’ll be the pun- 
isher 0’ the poor!” the engineer responded. 
“Sabe, Mud-head? Pallyan!” 

Before turning in for the night, Miller 
went on deck; strolling aft he saw the sur- 
geon on the lee side of a deck-house. He 
was watching the entrance to the native quar- 
ters. 

Miller was about to ask him what he was 
doing when a turbaned head was thrust 
furtively out of the doorway. The head 
rose and a Lascar stepped out on deck. Two 
others followed. In single file they started 
across to the end of the passageway. 

McGregor wheeled around and ran along 
the dark deck. The engineer followed. 
Gaining the saloon deck, he looked around 
for the surgeon. He had vanished. 

Miller went down Corridor D. Room 23 
was open, and he softly closed the door as 
he passed. 

The light from the corridor streamed 
across the dark teak-wood deck and made 
an illumined lane. McGregor stood in the 
center of it. 


UDDENLY a form darted at him out of 

the darkness. It was like the impact of 
two shadows. Miller saw the bare, bronze 
arm of an Asiatic circle in a python move- 
ment around the Doctor’s neck. The engi- 
neer started toward the fighters but was 
swiftly brushed aside by the other two 
Lascars, who fell on McGregor. The four 
men went down on the deck in a writhing 
heap and rolled out of sight. 

As he made after them, Miller was caught 
in the stomach by a body from somewhere 
and driven against the bulkheads. Gasping 
for wind, he saw a head roll into the lane of 
light, a red gash across the forehead. The 
trunk was hidden in the dark. 

The fighters wrestled across the belt of 
light. It was a fierce, sharp battle, silent, 
except for an occasional growl, groan or 
snap of the teeth and the thud of a head or 
a limb on the hard deck. 

McGregor was fighting his opponents 
toward the native quarters. With a jolt 
on the chin he rid himself of a second and, 
gathering the sinuous, struggling form of the 
last one, he threw him down the companion- 
way and staggered against the doorpost. 

“Are you hurt?” Miller asked. 


“No, winded,” McGregor answered, 
breathing heavily. “Let’s get the other two 
below.” 
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Getting the other two below proved un- 
necessary, for they had recovered sufficiently 
to be crawling toward the companionway. 
Stooping down, McGregor gathered the yel- 
low robe left on the deck into a bundle and 
threw it after them. 

“Say nothing about this,” he said to the 
Chief, as he limped stiffly away to his room. 


Bg next day the surgeon was not seen 
all day, and in the evening the City of 
Manila arrived in Port Said. McGregor ap- 
peared at dinner, but he was late and 
seemed distuned to the table _persiflage. 
When Miss Armour rose, he followed her; 
and Miller saw him hand her a letter as she 
left him at the door. 

About ten o’clock Surgeon McGregor sur- 
prised the engineer by appearing at his door, 
dressed to go ashore. “I’m going ashore with 
some natives, Miller,”~he said. “Will you 
do me a great favor?” 

“What’s up?” 

“Go to Miss Armour’s room at twelve 
o’clock and bring her ashore to the Port 
surgeon’s office. Do it without attracting at- 
tention. We must have no talk about it on 
board.” 

Puzzled but confident in McGregor’s in- 
tegrity and wisdom, the engineer knocked at 
midnight on Miss Armour’s door in Corridor 
D, Room 3. She opened it, her face white 
and set. 


“I’m to escort ye ashore,” Miller said in 
a whisper. 

She was dressed and evidently ready. Her 
bags and rugs lay on the bed. He gathered 
them up and the man and girl went quietly 
on deck and over the side by the gangway 


ladder. An Arab sat waiting, crooning a 
plaintive boat song. 

“Will he send me back to India?” Miss 
Armour asked, as the boat slid over the 
smooth water. 

“Who?” 

“Dr. McGregor.” 

The engineer faced her in the darkness 
“T don’t know,” he answered, feeling his way 
through the mystery. “He'll do what’s best. 
Trust McGregor!” 

Miss Armour was silent. 

“He'll tak ye back himsel’, I hae na doot,” 
Miller hazarded presently. 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed the girl. 
There was a ring in her voice that startled 
the old man. 

“T thought ye had something to say aboot 
gaun ashore.” 

“T’m helpless in the matter. I had to go.” 

The engineer sat silent and puzzled. “It’s 
evidently no padre’s job,” he commented 
after a while. 

“You're entirely wrong, Mr. Miller,” Miss 
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Armour said quickly, evidently divining his 
thought for the first time. “I expect to be 
married to a college professor when I get 
home.” 

“T am very far wrong!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished engineer. “What’s he professor of ?” 

“Oriental languages. I wonder what he’ll 
think of me!” It sounded as though Miss 
Armour was crying. 

“Oh, dinna greet, lassie!” the man begged 
her, leaning forward and patting her shoul- 
der. “There’s nae harm in sailin’ in a boat 
in the dark with an auld engineer to meet 
the Doctor ashore. An’, by jingo, I'll never 
tell! Here’s the landin’.” 

The boat slid alongside and out of the 
shadows. Arab porters crowded around, of- 
fering their guidance. 


9? 


AVING the vociferous rabble aside, 

Miller led the girl to the Port sur- 
geon’s office. The surgeon looked up as they 
entered and pointing to a door said, 
“Entrez!” 

Dropping the bags with which he was 
laden, Miller turned the handle and walked 
in, followed by Miss Armour. 

Under a bright electric light, in a big, bare 
whitewashed room, sat McGregor Sahib. He 
rose and led the girl to a seat. 

“What’s this, McGregor?” demanded the 
engineer excitedly. “What are ye goin’ tae 
dae with Miss Armour?” 

“She will go on the steamer to Alexandria 
in a few hours. Then I’d advise—advise” 
—he repeated the word with emphasis—“her 
taking the first steamer to New York.” 

“Ye seem to be takin’ charge o’ her af- 
fairs!” exclaimed Miller belligerently. “Let 
me tell ye, sir, she’s engaged to a professor 
in a college an’—” 

“That explains your interest in old manu- 
scripts,” McGregor said, turning his keen 
eyes on Miss Armour. 

The girl blushed and hung her head. 

“Tell me why you left the Perahera pro- 
cession and went to the temple.” 

Miss Armour straightened up in surprise. 
“Why, who told you?” she asked. “No one 
aboard knew I was there!” 

“One on board saw you. Besides, I had 
indubitable proofs of my own that you were.” 

“T had been in the temple,” Miss Armour 
said in a trembling voice. “I asked the 
priest to let me take a picture of ‘Dipaw- 
ansa,’ and he refused. Then when the heat 
and the noise of the tom-toms made my head 
ache, I went back.” 

“By the street where the Queen’s Hotel 
stands?” suggested McGregor. 

“Yes, yes!” faltered out Miss Armour. 
Her eyes were wide in astonishment at his 
acquaintance with her movements. 
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“By jingo, McGregor!” cried Miller. “Tl 
bet ye wasna there to see.” 

“I thought I might possibly get a picture 
when the temple was empty of visitors,” Miss 
Armour went on. “Besides, I wanted quiet- 
ness and rest. When I entered, the priest 
had gone. A ray of sunlight was striking 
the curtain that covered ‘Dipawansa.’ The 
light was ideal for a picture. My fiancé is 
an authority on ancient manuscripts, and 1 
thought: ‘What a rare chance to get a pic- 
ture for Charles!’ So-—lI went inside the 
inclosure, shoved back the curtain and 
snapped. 

“The priest did not come back. My eyes 
‘:ept turning to the curtain. ‘Dipawansa’ fas- 
cinated me. ‘What a treasure to take home 
to Charles!’ I thought. So without consider- 
‘ng the consequences, I reéntered the in- 
closure, lifted the scroll, dropped it into my 
bag and walked out. 

“When I read in the papers of its anti- 
quity and value, I crossed to Madras and 
took the steamer there, confident that no one 
suspected me. I had no idea you knew I had 
it or was aware I had been in Ceylon until 
I received your letter, telling me to leave 
the ship and bring the scroll with me.” 


HERE was silence for a few minutes, and 
the buzz of the tropical insects around 
the light could be heard. 

“Where is it?” McGregor Sahib asked 
abruptly. ” 

Miss Armour pointed to one of the bags 
lying at her feet, and the engineer stooped 
down and opened it, brought out “Dipawan- 
sa,” and laid it on the table. In the white 
room, under the electric light, it looked viv- 
idly and incongruously ancient. Its edges 
were frayed with age and usage. Miller un- 
rolled a few feet of the scroll. It crinkled 
like silk as jt fell to the floor. 

“Imagine, Miss Armour!” McGregor said 
impressively. “Yours are the only woman’s 
hands that have ever touched this docu- 
ment.” 

The girl shuddered and drew back. 

“To-morrow it goes back to Ceylon,” he 
said to himself. 

“How will you get it back?” Miss Armour 
asked timidly. 

“By its guardian, who followed you.” 

McGregor Sahib threw the door open, 
and out of the darkness a priest appeared. 
His vivid yellow robes hung loosely over his 
emaciated body. His shaven head was 
bowed, the light, blinding his eyes, stopped 
him at the door. He stood, an intaglio figure, 
framed in the doorway. Miss Armour rose 
from her chair and backed away, her eyes 
and mouth opening in dumb terror. 
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McGregor handed “Dipawansa” to the 
priest, bowed him out and closed the door 
after him. Miss Armour crossed the room 
quickly, and they met under the light. Her 
face as ‘white as the walls of the room, her 
dark eyes shone with tears of gratitude. 

“The reward for ‘Dipawansa’s’ recovery,” 
she stammered. “Wont you get that now? 
It’s a large sum for—” 

“A poor doctor?” McGregor threw back 
his head and laughed. 

“We'll count that as our elopement fee,” 
he answered, grinning affectionately at Mil- 
ler. “And here’s my wedding present. Tell 
your husband he has the only picture of 
‘Dipawansa’ in existence. 

“And it nearly cost you your life,” he 
added gravely. ‘“Good-by, Miss Armour! A 
very happy ending to all your troubles! The 
Port surgeon will see you safely on board 
your steamer. Come, Miller!” 

““Good-by, lassie,’ the engineer said, shak- 
ing the girl’s hand warmly. “I’m glad ye’re 
rid of the auld book. I’d rather have your 
picture myself than the yin ye have there 
in yer hand. Send me yin when ye’re through 
with the weddin’, will ye? 

“A fine lass!” he commented regretfully, 
as the two men walked back to the boat. 
“Impulsive but nae harm in her! But hoo 
did ye suspect her, McGregor? She’s the 
last person on board I’d hae thought of.” 

“T told you people who had been in the 
East carried the proofs of where they had 
been about with them,” replied the surgeon. 

“Does anything escape yer eyes?” 

“Sight had nothing to do with it,” re- 
turned McGregor. “Turn your face to the 
breeze. What do you smell?” 

“Arabs! Onions! Egypt! Ugh!” 

“Tt’s the odorous East,” replied McGregor. 
“Every part of the East has its peculiar 
odor. You can almost tell just where an 
Easterner hails from by the odor he has 
about him. I once identified a man in Lon- 
don by the odor from Rangoon. 

“You know the heavy, clammy, pervasive 
odor of cinnamon, how it clings to the cloth- 
ing? And you know that in Kandy, up in 
the mountains where ‘Dipawansa’ is kept, the 
cinnamon gardens on the hills scent the 
whole city. Well, the day Miss Armour kept 
her berth to avoid the examination, her room 
was heavy with cinnamon.” 

“An’ I mind now she used to chew carda- 
men seed; that comes from Ceylon too!” in- 
terrupted Miller excitedly. “But I never 
connected that wi’ the auld book! 

“My! My! Ye’re no canny, McGregor! 
Ye was hangin’ around the girl to get the 
scent of her, was ye? An’ I thought I was 
in at an elopement!” 
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TRE CA TEST GOsSsip 
FROM STAGE-LAND 


By BURNS MANTLE 


HE Coburns are still marveling at 


their luck—and 


“The Better ’Ole,” which they 
bought from its English owners after 
all the other Broadway managers 


had refused it on the theory that 
it was much too English to interest 
American audiences, continues the 
outstanding success of the current 
season. Just now they are plan- 
ning to send forth two or three 
additional companies that they 
may gather in the shekels in 
other sections of the Western 
Hemisphere while the interest in 
the recent war lingers. 

The Coburns did not really go 
into the business of producing 
plays to make money, though they 
neyer have refused to take the 
money when it came. But original- 


thinking up ; 
things to do with their money. gr, 
4 
F 


Mrs. Coburn 


as Victoire in 
“The Better ‘Ole.” 
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ly it was the joy of the game itse!f that 
fascinated them. As far back 

as 1906, when Mr. Co- ee 
burn was playing . 

Orlando to the 

Rosalind of 

Ivah Wills 

on the 


< ety: 
es 
= 


grounds 
of the coun- 

try club, at 
Amsterdam,2N. Y., 


they decided that 
the thing they most 
wanted to do was to play a 
classic repertory where it would be most ap- 
preciated, which is to say a matter of miles 
from the theatrical centers of the country. 
They were married shortly after that, and 
started upon a realization of their dream. 
In a very few years the Coburn Players 
became almost as well known to the college 
circuit in America as the Benson Players 
are known to England. It was then they 
bought the rights to “The Yellow Jacket,” 
thinking to add it to their alfresco reper- 
tory, and never intending at first to attempt 
its revival in New York, where it previously 
had failed. After its success on tour, how- 
ever, they thought to give Broadway an- 
other chance—and lo, they played “The 
Yellow Jacket” for twenty-six weeks before 
it outwore its second welcome. 
Better Ole” is no longer popular, it is prob- 
able they will go back to the short-grass 


When “The : 
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Helen 
Hayes, who 
at eighteen 
has scored 
the hit of 
her young 
life as a 
“ might-have- 
been” daugh- 
ter in Barrie’s 
“Dear 
Brutus.” 


“ee 
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circuit again, 

though not before 

they have risked a few 

thousands on other Broad- 
way experiments. 


FIGHT or nine years ago Lew Fields was 
playing an engagement in the Belasco 
Theater, Washington. One afternoon he 
wandered into the theater to see how the 
sale was going and discovered a matinée. 
The pupils of one who taught elocution and 
dancing to the aspiring youth of the capital 
were giving their annual entertainment. Mr. 
Fields slipped into a rear seat in the audi- 
torium. 

On the stage a pretty little girl was con- 
tributing as her portion of the entertainment 
a bit of a song and dance, including, as is 
the custom, several imitations. Fields, im- 
mediately struck by her cleverness, wandered 
back-stage, met the mother and engaged the 
daughter to play in his forthcoming produc- 
tion of “Old Dutch.” 

That is how Helen Hayes, who just the 
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other day romped into 
the magic forest of 
Barrie’s ‘“‘Dear 
Brutus’’ in the 
Empire Theater, 
played a_ scene 

with William 
Gillette and 
romped out 

again a hit, 

first made her 

way to the stage. 

She remained with 
Fields two or. three 
seasons; later she 
played a child’s part 
with John Drew in “The 
Prodigal Husband,” and 
a season of ingénues 
with a stock company 
in her old home town by 
the Potomac. 

Then George C. Tyler 
saw her, placed her 
under contract for a 
term of years, sent her 
touring the West as one 
of his favorite Polly- 
annas and finally brought 
her into New York as the 
sister of the boy hero in 
“Penrod.” For the last 
year she has been standing 
about on the tips of her 
seventeen-year-old toes wait- 
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She had a year over 
there with “Peg,” 
and though she 

has not con- 

fessed as much, 

it is quite rea- 
sonable to be- 
lieve she is 
eager to prove 

to her English 
friends that. 

she can play 
other parts as 

well. She is a 
fortunate actress 

in that life is still 

a good deal of a 
frolic to her. In Chi- 
cago some weeks ago 
she spent days fixing 
up fancy dresses for 
herself and Lynn Fon- 
tanne to wear to a vic- 
tory ball. And of all 
the gay Chicagoans 
present, none had a 

better time than she. 


YW uae Harris, JR., 
who was wise 

enough to put Fay 
Bainter under an eight- 
years contract when first 
she came to New York, 
read forty-two plays last 


ing for the real New York 
chance which “Dear Brutus” 
has given her. Fortunately 
she is not a spoiled child. 
She has preserved not only 
her girlish laughter, but her 


Photograph 
by Lewis- 
Smith, 

Laurette Taylo: and Lynn Fon- 
tanne as they appeared at the 
fancy-dress Victory Ball in 
Chicago. 


fall in search of one he 
thought suited to her talents. 
Finding none, he was on the 
point of loaning Fay Bainter 
to another management for 
a road tour of “The Kiss 


girlish charm as well, and 

she has both beauty and youth and the high 
spirits that-go with them. No ingénue of 
her years has created so favorable an im- 
pression on Broadway in a long, long time, 
and though she owes much to Barrie she is 
also most fortunate in being Helen Hayes. 


JF Laurette Taylor has her way, she will 
establish an entirely new circuit for stars. 
Not because she is anxious to slight any sec- 
tion of this, her own, her native land, but 
because she believes that when actresses and 
actors have devoted half a lifetime to estab- 


lishing themselves in the affections and 
esteem of the public, they are entitled to 
take life easy. She, for one, hopes in the 
future to play in but five cities regularly— 
in New York each alternate season, or every 
third season, at least; in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston and in London whenever 
her repertory is suited to the English taste. 


Burglar,” in which she had 
scored a springtime success in New York. 

Downstairs in the Hudson Theater, which 
is the home theater of the Harrises, Sam 
Bernard and Louis Mann were playing 
“Friendly Enemies,” and running in and 
out of the lobby, keeping an eye on the cast 
and the receipts, was Samuel Shipman, au- 
thor, upon whose idea that comedy was 
builded by himself and Aaron Hoffman. 

Shipman knew that if he could find a play 
for the popular Fay Bainter, his chances 
of scoring another money-making success 
were excellent. The day Harris decided to 
send the actress touring, Shipman popped 
into the office with an idea. 

“Too late, Sammy,” announced Harris, as 
one regretting he could not help his friend; 
“IT am on my way to sign the ‘Kiss Burglar’ 
contracts now. -However, what’s the idea?” 

Shipman thereupon unbosomed his throb- 
bing self of a scheme for a play that had 








been brought to him by a friend named John 
B. Hymer. 

“Tt’s all right,” agreed Harris; “TI like it 
—but: it would take you a month to write 
it, another month to revise it, even should 
it work out satisfactorily, and a third month 
to get it staged. I can’t risk the three best 
months of the season on the chance.” 

“Will you wait a week?” demanded Ship- 
man. “Remember, we _ did _ ‘Friendly 
Enemies’ in ten days.” 

Yes, Harris thought he could afford to 
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wait a week. The next day, which was 
Sunday, Shipman left for Atlantic City, en- 
gaged himself a suite of rooms overlooking 
the restless deep, laid in a supply of Russian 
caviar; which is his favorite stimulant, and 
went to work. 

Friday he reported progress. Two acts 
were done, two more on the way. Sun- 
day night he settled with the hotel for 
eighty dollars’ worth of caviar, and Monday 
morning he was in the Harris offices with 
the completed first draft of “East Is West.” 


j 
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, whose production of “The Better 'Ole” continues the outstanding success of the season. 
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That afternoon he read the 
play; Harris bought it, and a 
week later it was in rehearsal. 
Three weeks later it was offered 
at the Astor Theater in New 
York, after a successful try-out 
in Baltimore, and though: the 
reviewers made sport of it, the 
public tock to it with an avidity 
that brought two thousand dol- 
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Evan-Burrows Fontaine giving the 
early birds in Riverside Park a treat. 


Photograph by Abbe, New York 
Fay Bainter, who has just scored her fourth hit in New York ‘in as 


many seasons. 


lars a night to the box-office. Another actress is playing 
“The Kiss Burglar” on tour. 


A LOT of people, and not all of them relatives, have had 
faith in Mr. Shipman’s future as.a- playwright for some 
years. Among them Bertha Kalich, the Yiddish tragédienne. 
In all the years they have been friends, it has been Mme. 
Kalich’s\ hope that. one day there would spring from the 
active brain of Shipman a play suited to her peculiar gifts. 

During rehearsals of “East Is West,” Mme. Kalich met 
Shipman on Broadway. Naturally she wanted to knew what 
he was doing. 

“T have just written a play for Fay Bainter,” replied 
Samuel. 

“Who is Fay Bainter?” queried the actress. 

“Bertha, you know Fay Bainter—Bainter, of ‘The Willow 
Tree,’ ‘The Kiss Burglar,’ the girl who—” 

But he got no further. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed the actress. “For Fay Bainter 
he writes a play, and for Kalich—nothing.” 

And with the third-act flourish of a discarded and_very 
tragic queen, she swept on down the street. 


Cans being what they are, Hal Skelly may be a 
great comedian or just a good-natured cut-up from the 
varieties, but he isn’t one to overlook a point. Recently 
Skelly was lifted out of vaudeville and given an acting part 
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of considerable prominence in a John 
Cort musical play called “Fiddlers ,; / i 
Three.” Hal did very well with this /* ’ Enrico Caruso — 
opportunity, according to most of the his” moying-picture 
young men who review plays profes- si ace 
sionally, but he rather irritated Alan 
Dale, and Dale gave him a verbal f Photograph by 
spanking. Artcraft Studios 
Now, it happens that Dale is play- 
wright as well as critic, and last season 
his latest opus, “The New Magdalen,” 
was produced by Oliver Morosco. A few 
weeks after the critic had had his say about 
Skelly’s performance in “Fiddlers Three,” there 
appeared in a prominent theatrical weekly a full-page 
advertisement announcing the comedian’s success. On 
one side were all his good notices, under a heading 
which read: “These critics liked me.” On the 
other side was the Dale notice, captioned: “This 
one did not.” And-at the bottom of the page ran the 
simple legend: 
“Nobody liked ‘The New Magdalen.’ ” 


HE recently wedded Enrico Caruso is another 
fortunate soul who keeps his heart young and 
his voice: pure. His recent experience with the 


moving pictures was like a romp 
in the fields for him, so much 
fun did he get out of acting for 
the camera men, the director, the 
members of his company and as 
many of the studio-hands as 
could crowd around. He has 
finished the two pictures which 
he agreed to make and is back 
to the normal activities, sings 
two or three times a week and 
is paid twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a day for it. 

There is one Caruso story that 
persists in sticking in my mind 
and popping out whenever I look 
upon -his face. The day the 
armistice was reported signed, 
the story goes, Enrico was in his 
rooms at the Knickerbocker. 
There was cheering in the street 
Fay Bainter as the mischievous Oriental in “East Is West.” below, and an obliging telephone 
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Rosie Quinn: Since she shocked a New York mayor into ordering a whole 


chorus into tights, she has moved up to the Cen 


tury Roof. Now she wears 


shoes an’ stockings an’ everything. 


operator called up Caruso 
to relay the good news 
to him. Over the phone 
Caruso gave a perfectly 
well-ordered cheer; then, 
dropping the receiver 
and bounding across the 
room to the window, he 
threw up the sash, took 
one deep breath and be- 
gan to sing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” with 
all his tenorial might. 


T is Evan-Burrows Fon- 

taine’s idea that as the 
interest in esthetic danc- 
ing spreads, and as it is 
more and more freely 
taught to the children 
of this generation, 
everybody, including the 
grandmothers of the fu- 
ture, will come to see the 
uselessness of clothes. 
Corsets and garters and 
all the restraining in- 
fluences to a free and 
natural movement of the 
body will pass, and bare 
feet become as common 
and sandals as generally 
worn by grown-ups as 
half-socks are worn by 
children to-day. She 
does her own exercising 
in a gymnasium costume 
wherever she happens to 
be, and so far she has 
escaped the police and is 
much healthier as a re- 
sult of the custom. 

The day the camera 
caught her, she was 
romping along the paths 
of the park that 
skirts the Hudson River 
between Riverside Drive 
and the New York Cen- 
tral right of way. A lot 
of honest workmen, and 
not a few millionaires, 
were late to work that 
morning. Evan Fon- 
taine began as a protégée 
of Ruth St. Denis, but 
soon branched out for 
herself; and is now one 
with the Isadora-Duncan- 
Lady- Constance - Stewart - 
Richardson sisterhood. 
She feels she has a legiti- 
mate right to represent 
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America in this field, seeing 
that she is a great-great-great- 
granddaughter of Patrick 
Henry and a direct descendant 
of Martha Washington. The 
Evan-Burrows and the hyphen 
she gets from her grand- 
fathers, having been named 
for both of them. In Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic,” 
she is just now sharing the 
dancing honors with Bessie 
McCoy. 


ROSE QUINN is a deco- 
rative bit in the feminine 
landscape at the “Midnight 
Whirl.” Doubtless you will 
remember Rosie Quinn. She 
it was who paraded down the 
runway at the Winter Garden 
one night wearing an over- 
drape of rice powder against 
the pink of her soft flesh. 
The late Mayor Mitchel was 
in the audience, and though 
the Mayor was no prude in 
the matter of public enter- 
tainment, he did think girls of 
Rosie’s age should be cov- 
ered, at least from here to 
there. The next day he or- 
dered all the Winter Garden 
chorus into fleshings. Since 
then they tell me there has 
been a noticeable modesty dis- 
played in the costuming of the 
Broadway choruses. Which 
may be true! I have not 
noticed the change, but it may 
be I am overcritical, or that 
my visual powers are much 
greater than those of the au- 
thorities. 


Nor all stage names are 
the result of histrionic 
whims; many of them, on the 
contrary, have been bestowed 
by parents determined on 
originality. Nonette — fea- 
tured in “Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart,” and recently married 
to the author, Alonzo Price— 
is a case in point. Another is 
the Oza Waldrop family. 
Oza’s father was named Joe, 
and Joe, he decided was so 
fearfully common in that part 
of the Ozark mountains where 
he lived, a man might as well 
have no name at all. To 
attract and hold attention, he 
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Evan-Burrows Fontaine, whose Oriental dances are a feature of Ziegfeld’s 
Midnight Frolic. 
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concluded, given names should be as highly 
Therefore he 


individualized as possible. 
named his four children Uda, Oda, Yda 
and Oza. And by way of strengthening 
his argument, Uda became a musician, 
Oda a journalist, Yda a banker and 
Oza an actress, each of them achiev- 

ing better than an average success 

in his or her chosen field. 


EORGE M. 

COHAN, 
as Mr. Pol- 
lock re- 


lates in 

his article, 

recently 

stepped into the 

breach in fine fashion 

and retrieved the for- 

tunes of “A Prince There Was.” 

But no one need have been surprised. 
George M. is a pretty determined lad, once 
he is interested in seeing a thing through. 
I recall an experience he went through, the 
season “Seven Keys to Baldpate” was pro- 
duced. The premiére was set for Monday 
night in Hartford, Conn. There were to be 
rehearsals the Saturday and Sunday pre- 
ceding. Cohan, with Wallace Eddinger, who 
was to play the lead, and Francis Hope, a 
member of the Cohan firm, started to motor 
to Hartford and were run into by another 
car trying to cross the road at right angles. 
All three were taken to the hospital pretty 
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Bessie McCoy 
Davis is wide awake 
and out of bed the 


instant they turn 
the spotlight on her 
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seriously 

bruised and 

shaken up, both 

Eddinger and Hope 

suffering broken bones. 

A week later Cohan was 

out, still a bit uncertain on his 


pins but able to resume rehearsals. Ed- 
dinger, however, could not leave his bed, so 
George decided to play the lead. The night 
of the first performance he hopped a bit 
stiffly, but quite merrily, down the steps 
of Baldpate Inn, only to discover that two 
of the bones in his right shoulder were 
cracked. He played the rest of that en- 
gagement in a plaster cast. 

Again, when “The Miracle Man” was run- 
ning and George Nash was smitten with 
pneumonia, Cohan took over his part at 
practically a moment’s notice and carried it 
successfully until Nash had recovered. 





The Widow 
Waits 


By 
RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


F all the mean things Parkright had 
done, one remained with him, 
sitting in his memory a black bea- 
con where the bright lights of life 

go across. Whatever else he had succeeded 
in forgetting; this one thing remained with 
him all day long, and from dream to 
dream. * The result was,-his mill sang but 
one song to him. 

Greenfall Run poured down out of Tur- 
key Mountains, and paused’ in the pond of 
Parkright’s mill. In low-water time, most 
of the stream followed along the side-hill of 
the ravine for two hundred yards, in a ditch 
that was almost level. The stream-bed had a 
steeper slope, and where the mill was built, 
on the bottom, the ditch was as high as the 
roof. From the side-hill, a wooden flume 
carried the water out to the mill, and let it 
‘all into the buckets of an overshot wheel 
forty feet in diameter, and the weight of the 
stream carried the rim of the wheel down, 
steadily down, till the buckets spilled, and 
returned, light, to the height again. 

The mill was gray and weather-beaten; 
the wheel was wet and dark with its own 
drip; in spells of dry weather, dust from the 
grists fell upon the neighboring bushes, 
briers,. grass and landscape, giving the mill- 
bottom a curious deathly pallor. There were 
people who were reluctant to follow the mill 
road after dark, but none of them knew why. 


The Widow 
Prospect lived 
as best she 
could on what 
the mountains 
afforded .... 
a calm and dis- 
passionate life. 


Illustrated 
by ALLEN 
ST. JOHN 


Parkright was a 
dusty, musty per- 
son, neither slim nor 

fat, but with heavy 
jowls and caved-in shoulders, enormous 
hands and small feet, a back that seemed 
broad and strong, and a chest that seemed 
narrow and pinched. His eyes were small, 
his eyebrows shaggy and bristling. His 
whiskers were brown, silky and curiously 
clean, for he rubbed them constantly, and 
shook the dust out of them. 

He had a laugh that was too hearty, and 
people suspected that he was a big, brave 
man. Once he had thrown a blackmailing 
bad man into the Run, and almost drowned 
him. This man was Sid Prospect, and 
people praised the miller for his temerity, 
and somebody wanted to run him for sheriff 
and get him into politics, because he was 
so brave. 
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Parkright had said no to that idea; but 
his reputation was established, and people 
judged him by his breadth of back, and not 
by his narrow- ness of chest. 
They treated him with great 
respect, and the story of the 
episode with the bad man 
was told and retold, till it 
was a_ story of pure myth. 

“Ves sir! I 
hearn tell of 
hit, by my 
daddy, who 
stood right thar, 
and seen Parkright 
kotch ‘im by the 
neck an’ laig, an’ 
pitch ‘im right 
into the Run, 
an’ like to 
drowned 
him!” 


“How come hit?” 


somebody would ask. 
“Why, you know what 
Sid Prospect was, mean an’ 


triflin’? Well, he come down to 
Parkright an’ ‘lowed as he’d have 
grist er he’d have blood an’ meat. Park- 
right said no, an’ they up an’ worded hit, 
an’ then they fit, an’ then Parkright ups an’ 
h’ists Prospect right down inter the creek!” 
So people respected the miller Parkright, 
and patronized his mill, and helped him get 
rich on the tolls of an eighth of the grist. 
So Parkright had honors in the foothills of 
Turkey Mountains, and a burden on his con- 
science; and everyone knew the honors, and 
only the miller knew his burden. Accord- 
ingly one side of him was big and burly, 
from lifting the meal-bags around; while the 
other side of him was shrunken and caved in, 
from feeling scrouged up with the drawing 
down of the weight of his toil and lugging. 
Sid Prospect had been caught, about that 
time, and put to jail. He was tried and 
sent to the penitentiary, and there he died. 
Years had gone by; up in the mountains, 
near the gap in the ridge, where the road 
went over the divide, Sid Prospect’s wife 
still dwelt in what seemed perfect misery. 
She had one son, who was a baby when Sid 
was caught and carried away. 
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“They'd never caught him if it hadn’t 
been for his being wet and catching cold, 
Mrs. Prospect told her boy Trim, at one 
time and another. 

At the same time, she didn’t let herself 
worry much about the wrongs of old. For 
the present, shé lived the best she could on 
what the mountains afforded. It was curious 
what one could find in the mountains to eat. 
Chestnuts, hickories, beechnuts, were among 

the trees that rained rich food 

down among the leaves; and 

Mrs. Prospect took her baby 

out and gathered bushels upon 

bushels of the nuts, and carried 

them patiently to her cabin, and 

hung them around on the pole 

rafters in bags, where the squirrels 

and mice could not get them. 

Then, all summer long, she gathered 

fruits; there were strawberries, black- 

berries, raspberries and wild grapes: 

there were persimmons and papaws: 

there were wild orchards, with pears, 

peaches, apples and cherries, which be- 

longed to no one, and which she could 

gather and dry or preserve in cans and 

jars that she saved patiently from 

year to year, having had many from 

her parents, who were dead and buried 
long since. 

During the winter, she used her 

husband’s_squirrel-rifle, an d 

killed rabbits, turkeys, squirrels 

and once in a while a deer. 

She lived a calm and dispas- 

sionate life, and knew noth- 

ing of the pity that people 

had for her. Once a week 

she went down’ Green- 

fall Run trail to Park- 

right’s mill and bought 

some of his toll, for 

she raised no 

corn herself, 

though she 

needed 


“An’ I lit into 
him, an’ 
throwed him 
— aan’ ev’ry- 
body said I 
done right.” 


the meal for 
pone. 

Mrs. Prospect was a pretty-looking moun- 
tain woman, with brown eyes, dark com- 
plexion and beautiful white teeth. Her 
smile, which seemed never lacking, was 
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nevertheless never bestowed on any man. 
There were some few mountain men who 
casually happened to be passing by the 
Widow Prospect’s cabin, and who would stop 
there, to pass the time of day. 

But the Widow was so wrapped up in her 
boy that somehow no visitor ever succeeded 
in getting a smile that meant anything in- 
timate from her. When Art Wabstill asked 
her outright to marry him, she exclaimed 
her surprise and regret. 

“Sho!” she shook her head. 
get to be married! No indeedy! 
love no man—no!”’ 

Tip Calloway tried too, and demanded a 
real reason—because, he said, a widow 
woman hadn’t ought to live alone, not hav- 
ing anyone to take care of her. 

“T "low I can take care of myself,’ she 
suggested, the smile passing from her ex- 
pression. 

“Shucks!” Tip shook his head. “S’posen 
I should grab yo’ an’ kiss yo’. Who'd ’venge 
you?” 

“T would,” she declared, angrily. “I'd 
shoot you daid, Tip Calloway! And I'll do 
hit, now, if yo’ don’t git to march, thinking 
that of me!” ; 

She snatched a long-barreled revolver 
from somewhere or other, the astonished 
Tip didn’t know where. He started on, and 
he took thought on the Widow’s parting 
suggestion : 

“Don’t yo’-all eveh come by this trail 
ag’in, Tip Calloway—night er day, never!” 


“T couldn’t 
I cain’t 


HERE were widowers around, substantial 
men of the foothills and the timber 
country, who had need of being looked after, 
and the fame of the pretty mountain widow 
went into their hearts. Some came and tried 
by the wiles of experience to get a house- 
keeper under the guise of a wife, or to get 
a wife in the guise of a hired girl. 

To each one the Widow Prospect made 
appropriate answer, and toward insistence 
she displayed a grievous feminine temper, 
and in all the country there was only one 
man whom she saw regularly, and that was 
the miller Parkright. Week by week she went 
down to his mill, and brought away her bag 
of corn, which she carried over her shoul- 
der, and toted it with the supple, sturdy 
grace of a well-fed, well-cared-for, sensible 
mountain woman. 

Everyone at the mill would look after her, 
as she walked up the Run trail. There was 
a bit of coquetry, natural and irresistible, in 
her appearance. She knew her charm, if 
she refused to consider any bid for her af- 
fection. Toward the wealthy and the mean, 
toward the poverty-stricken and the noble, 
toward all kinds and classes of men, she 
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carried herself with the same slighting scorn 
and amused allure. 

The miller alone gave no sign of his feel- 
ings toward her. He brought out the meal 
and gave her the half-bagful she asked for; 
he accepted her money; he turned from her 
to the next customer with studied indiffer- 
ence. 

The Widow Prospect could have gone to 
another mill, had she desired; there was 
one a mile nearer, down the other side the 
ridge, but she always patronized Parkright. 
She always paid him cash, and if people 
wondered where she obtained the money, 
her trade-book at the Ford Commissary ex- 
plained. She sold furs of mink, possum, 
coon and muskrats; she even brought in 
canned cherries and other preserves; she 
traded in and took out cash, a little cash 
over and above her baking powder, coffee, 
sugar and other needed supplies. 

Sometimes customers suggested something 
to Miller Parkright. There were men who 
noted that Parkright lived alone in his stone 
house up the side-hill from the mill; there 
were some who claimed, to him, to have 
seen her eyes rolling as she looked at the 
top of his head, or at his back, or at his 
gnarled fingers tying her bag of meal. 

Parkright laughed aloud at the idea, 
throwing his head back, and pretending ut- 
ter scorn at the ridiculousness of the 
thought. At the same time sharp eyes dis- 
covered that the idea was not entirely with- 
out its attractiveness to the man. The 
thought seemed to please him. 

In his heart he began to believe it. He 
watched the Widow narrowly from under his 
bushy eyebrows, and he found that her eyes 
looked into his, at times; and from that 
discovery, he began to make others. Her 
voice carried a flattering tone; her manner 
was deft with beguile; Parkright went on to 
little suggestions, which he could make amid 
the roar of the turning stones and rumbling 
machinery, unheard by other customers who 
stood without. 

“T’ve a mind to drap up the mountang?” 
he suggested one day, and the Widow’s face 
showed surprise, which may have been real. 
The suggestion left her breathless. At the 
same time, she did not rebuke him, as many 
another man had been rebuked. 

“Sho!” she whispered, penetrating the tu- 
mult. “Hit’s a long walk!” 

“Not too fur! Not too fur!” he chuckled. 

On Sunday, when he rested his mill, Park- 
right took an old squirrel-rifle and went 
hunting up the mountain. He found the 
Widow alone at home, her boy having gone 
out after turkeys, she said. She fried him 
a mess of squifrels for dinner, and strolled 
with him down the trail toward his mill. 

- 














. “Yo" ask me to marry yo’— yo’ miserly old scoundrel! Go down that trail, an’ don’ yo’ ever come up hit!” 
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Parkright could not remember what she 
said, exactly; he could not discover wherein 
her charm had been; but he knew that she 
was plumb beautiful, and that in all the Tur- 
key Mountain country there was not such 
another woman. The loneliness of his mill, 
of his cabin, of his profits in his business, 
were impressed on him, when he came down 
to the shadowy bottoms and entered his 
stone cabin, dark and gloomy, with no hot 
coals in the fireplace. 


HE next morning, when the mill was 
running, Long Tom Peek grinned: 

“T seen yo’ went a-skurrel-huntin’, Park- 
right ?” 

“Yas suh!” 

“Huntin’.up the Big Gap trail!” 

“Sho!” 

“T allus knowed that Widow’d git yo’!” 
Long Tom poked the miller in the ribs, and 
the miller was remarkably well satisfied with 
the suggestion. 

When the Widow came down the follow- 
ing Thursday, everyone watched her walk 
up to the miller and hand him the bag. 
There was no mistaking the man’s wide grin 
of greeting. There was no mistaking .the 
Widow’s quick smile, either. At the same 
time, people wondered at the something or 
other in the bearing of the two. There was 
a something in her look and something in his 
acts, that none could quite explain. 

“Either he is or she aint!” somebody said. 

“T ‘low hit’s both,” Long Tom grinned. 

Week by’ week the miller went up the 
mountain road to see the Widow. People 
saw him coming and going, and he guf- 
fawed at their accusals. He could not deny 
what men and women saw with their own 
eyes. The Widow was permitting him to 
visit her, and he was-admittedly falling un- 
der her spell. He began to hold his head 
a little higher, began to wear his best suit, 
and he bought a new rifle, because she made 
fun of his old one. He kept putting off 
the day he looked forward to more and 
more. 

Away back in his thoughts was an idea, 
lately vanishing from his memory. He did 
not know that he could forget the unfor- 
gettable. Now he saw with satisfaction that 
something more important had crowded out 
that old recollection of the meanest act of 
his life. 

“Shucks!” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Nobody eveh knew! She neveh did, any- 
how!” 

But he was not quite sure, at that. Some- 
times he tried to make sure that she couldn’t 
possibly know. He then looked through his 
memory to recall in detail that one stinging 
thought. 
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“Let’s see,” he whispered to the fireplace 
in his stone cabin. “Sid Prospect come 
down to the mill, an’ he said—he said he 
needed some meal, an’ he hadn’t none. He 
begged fo’ jes’ a little. He said hisn’s wife 
was sick, an’ liable to be took bad any time. 
Le’s see. I told him I couldn’t trust him, 
an’ he begged me for some; he promised me 
to give hit all to his wife, but shucks! I 
couldn’t trust nobody, no scoutin’ jailbird! 
He begged me to give him jes’ a handful, fo’ 
one pone, for her! An’ I said I wouldn’t. 
Then he said ’f I didn’t, he’d be desprit. 
An’ I lit into him, and throwed him—’count 
of his being a little feller—an’ ev’rybody 
said I done right. Ev’rybody said — 
Course, I knowed his wife was sick, an’ a 
little meal— Then they ketched him 
stealin’ them red beef-cattle. He wa’n’t no 
count. He was jes’ shiftless! I'll marry her 
now, an’ feed her up, an’ dress her up, an’ 
she kin have lots of money. Sho!” 

He had satisfied himself; he was sure, 
now; he had done the right thing, throwing 
that saucy hill Billy into the Run. Served 
him right, if he did get sick, and was caught, 
and died in jail! Sid Prospect was always 
bad and mean; but now, the Widow would 
eet took care of, all right, and be comfort- 
able. 

Thus self-assured, the miller Parkright 
mentioned around that it was so, about his 
courting the Widow Prospect, and he wasn’t 
sure when he would get to marry her—but 
it’d be.a big wedding, of course, and there’d 
be big doings, naturally. 

“I’ve made money, and I'll spend it, yas 
suh!” Parkright declared. 

He wouldn’t let the Widow pay for her 
grist any more, and she quit coming to his 
mill; he went to see her oftener, riding up 
late in the day for supper. His thoughts 
were filled with dreams of his. happiness, 
and of being took care of and waited on by 
the prettiest widow—his wife then—in the 
mountains. He carried her presents of shots 
for her rifle, and a little “twenty-two” re- 
peater for her son, steel traps and finery of 
various kinds. 

He got so that he forgot to fill the hop- 
per, and the millwheels ground around and 
around, with no corn between the stones. 
His hands shook with emotion when he saw 
the happiness that was coming to him. He 
whistled, sang, shouted with glee, over noth- 
ing at all but his thoughts. 

He counted his money, which he reckoned 
up into many thousands of dollars, and he 
figured that he would buy her a saddle-horse 
to ride, and that he would build a new house 
—and he was cheered by the inspiration. 
He built a-big two-story quality house, and 
had it painted, inside and out; he had it all 
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furnished with regular bought. furniture, and 
in all that country there was no finer dwell- 
ing. 

He understood, everyone understood, that 
he was going to marry the Widow Prospect. 
When he was all ready to marry her, and 
only the day remained to be set, he told 
her of his plans, and she listened attentively, 
while he poured out his feelings, his ideas, 
his preparations, all in jumbled mass and 
detail. 

““Yo’ ‘lowed to marry me?” She turned 
on him. “Yo’ ‘lowed I'd. marry yo’ while 
I remember that time yo’ wouldn’t give my 
husband, who loved me, a quart of meal 
fo’ one pone! An’ he was desprit, weak with 
hunger himself—so weak he couldn’t fight 
yo’! An’ yo’ laughed for having whupped 
a starving man! Yo’ ask me to marry yo’ 
—yo’ miserly old scoundrel! Go down that 
trail, an’ don’ yo’ ever come up hit!” 

He staggered back; he tripped and stum- 
bled and shook his way down the slope from 
her mean little cabin, his jaws wide open 
and his little eyes staring like marbles un- 
_der his bushy brows. 

All his life he had done mean little things, 
overcharge and underpay. He had waxed 
his way through the world, taking every 
little advantage that he could, and he had 
seized upon honor for a mean and contempti- 
ble deed, and he had never forgotten that 
his highest praise had come from his most 
dispicable act. He never could forget it: 
he never would be able to banish it from his 
memory. 

Once more that old hateful blackness, life- 
mark on his soul, loomed larger than ever 
in his thoughts. He shook his palsied way 
down the mountain trail and arrived in the 
dark at his old mill, standing gray and 
ghostly in a faint moonshine astride Green- 
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ves Run, the wet wheel rising against its 
side. 

Up on the level was the big new house 
which he had built for his bride and the 
dull-gray stone cabin which for years had 
harbored his mean body and cringing soul. 
Their proof of his success mocked him, and 
he laughed back at their mocking. He ran 
up to the big new house, first, and stacked 
the new furniture in the big dining-room. 
and threw the shavings and kindlings and 
gathered wood for the fireplace under the 
heap. He set them all ablaze. 

Then he threw a can of coal-oil into the 
big stone chimney of the little stone house, 
and piled wood around it, building a big fire 
on the floor. 

Last of all, he went down to the big grist- 
mill, and back in its dusty murk, he built 
another fire, and stirred it into the boards 
and up through the rafters, and shrieked and 
yelled with glee as the flames gathered 
around him and burned, so that the memory 
of his ancient sin was lost in the present 
pain. 

It was a lonely bottom in the course of 
Greenfall Run. The hour was late, and the 
fire blazed up, and burned down unseen and 
unheard, for no neighbors were near. In the 
morning people came with bags of corn to 
be ground, and they were astonished to find 
the mill, the new house and the old stone 
cabin had been lost in a common ruin of 
fire. 

Somebody rode up on the mountain to 
tell the Widow, but they found her cabin 
burned down too, and her tracks, with her 
son’s, led down the opposite side into the 
country where Greenfall folks seldom or 
never went. 

The Widow Prospect. pretty and smil- 
ing, had not waited in vain. 
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T the Sunday morning breakfast- 
table Belle first sprung her 
proposition on me. It was 
beastly cold, with the mer- 
cury outdoors hitting the bottom of 
the tube, and a regular blizzard rac- 
ing by the window. I was sitting 
huddled in my dressing-gown, trying 
to choke down an egg that had 
been cooked all of seven minutes 
—I can’t bear them over three— 
and trying in vain to practice 
mental hypnotism. 

“I am in Curacao, and it is 
very hot,” I said over and over 
again to myself fiercely. “It 
is scorching weather. There 
isn’t a cloud in the sky.” 

Then the swinging door into the kitchen 
blew open a bit, and a great cold gust of air 
went down my neck. I sneezed, and thought 
unutterable things about the weather, the 
cook and the egg, when Belle breezed in, 
late as usual. 

Belle—I can say it with honest pride, and 
the vaingloriousness born of merit—is with- 
cut exception the handsomest woman in our 
part of the State. She is also an exemplary 
wife. I have been married for a little over 
three months, and my feelings in the matter 
have not changed a tittle, so I know it is 
true. But punctuality is not among her vir- 
tues. Why, I remember on our very wedding 
day— But there, I digress. 

This particular Sunday morning she was 
only twenty-five minutes behind time, and 
looked so charming, and I may say warm, 
that I couldn’t say a word. Moreover be- 
tween her eyebrows were etched the two 
clear lines which with Belle always spell 


worry. 


air 
EN 


Ss 
t 








“Tony, I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you, and I 
don’t know how to be- 


“Good morning, Tony,” she said, and came 
over to put her arnis around my feck and 
rub her cheek against mine?: “Heavens, when 
did you shave last, dear?” 

“Vesterday*”-I answered defensively, and 
a faint foreboding entered my heart. Belle 
is seldom demonstrative without reason. 

“T must get you a new razor,” she mur- 
mured abstractedly, and as if she were turn- 
ing something over in her mind. “Tony, 
I’ve got something to tell you, and I don’t 
know how to begin.” 

“Sweetest ittle wifums!” I said to en- 
courage her, and she pulled my hair. “Go 
ahead. I shall be brave. Is it a new dress? 
Or another dinner at the Fargos’?” 


as 
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“Neither,” said Belle, going over and sit- 
ting in her place at the table. “It’s Mother. 
She says I’ve simply got to take Granny 
to the South this winter for a couple of 
months at least.” 

I couldn’t believe my ears. “Take your 
grandmother South! But we're married. 
Has she forgotten that fact already?” 

“Oh, no!” A little dimple appeared in 
Belle’s left cheek. “What she said was: 
“Belle, it’s very inconvenient for me to have 
you married this winter. But it can’t be 
helped now. ‘There’s one good thing 
about Tony, though—he has an ami- 
able disposition, and wont mind your 
going.’ You see,” Belle conde- 
scended to explain, “the winter’s 
really severe for Granny since 
she had the pneumonia a 
couple of years ago. And 
she’s very active and likes 
Mother to go halves in her 
interests. .And Mother’s 
got her own program filled 
for weeks ahead. She’s 
president of two clubs, you 
know, and belongs to 
about seven others. And 
she’s scheduled to read 
four papers and to in- 
vestigate the administra- 
tion of our prison system. 
Oh, and all the rest! 
You know Mother.” 

I did. And knowing 
her, I knew the plan was 
in the nature of a royal 
decree. As for putting 
my foot down like 
the proverbial male, 
and keeping Belle at 
home, that was out of 
the question. Belle’s 
mother would have cut 
off her allowance at 
once. And without it, 
and me with the Pater 
angry at me as he was, and the paltry twelve 
dollars per, which makes up my salary, and 
all the rest of it, we’d have just naturally 
had to go to the poorhouse. 

“Where are you going?” I asked at last. 

“T don’t know. But I rather think Gran- 


ny’s set her heart on Palm Beach. She’s 


never been there.” 

A sudden thought made Belle’s eyes 
brighten, and the dimple to appear again. 

“Tony! I have an inspiration. Why don’t 
you get off for a couple of weeks and come 
with us? We could get settled so much more 
quickly with a man in the party, and you and 
I could have such a good time!” 

I demurred. “I’ve had my vacation 


“Hands up, or I fire!” I said, 
putting up a big bluff, and turned the button. 


already. Don’t you remember our honey- 
moon, dear?” 

“That was three months ago,” Belle said 
indignantly. “Surely Mr. Carson wouldn’t 
keep you if he knew you were tired. And 
you know you are, Tony—you never wake 
up before eight, and that’s why you're late 
so often.” (This from Belle!) “And the 
cold isn’t a bit good for you.” 

Of course I pooh-poohed the plan, but 
nevertheless the more I thought of it, the 
better I liked it. I had an uninterrupted 

morning to consider all the angles of 
the case, because Belle’s mother sent 
the motor to carry Belle home so she 
could decorate the table for a deco- 
rous but im- 
portant Sunday 

dinner-party. 
The Southern 
trip was a foregone 
conclusion. Mrs. Brewster 
was that kind of woman. 
She hadn’t expected me to go too, but 
it would be jolly to get away from the 
cold for a couple of weeks. I re- 
AN flected that one seldom gets things 
mY without trying for them, and I de- 

\\ cided to try. 

- It happens, luckily, that old 
Carson, in whose office I’m 
working just at present, is a 
great friend of the Pater’s, 
and so though it ought to 
work the other way, 
through sympathy, you 
know, he’s been very 
decent to me. You see, 
the Pater was furious 
when I married 
Belle. Not that he 
doesn’t like her 
herself. He told me 
once he thought her 

“by far the hand- 

somest girl in our 

set.” But when I 
told him we were engaged, he exclaimed: 

“Anthony, if you marry any child of Leila 
Brewster’s, I’ll cut you off without a cent. 
She’s a regular fiend, that woman, and not 
safe to have much to do with, let alone 
marry into her family. Marry Belle 
Brewster, and you can earn your own living.” 

That was a blow, and the Pater kept his 
word, as I knew he would. For of course I 
wont stand being dictated to that way, and 
I married Belle at once. I got a job first, 
though. We made a runaway match of it, 
and then had to scramble round to pick up 
our threads of life again. If it hadn’t been 
for Belle’s dad—and her mother—and old 
Carson, we’d have been in abject penury. 
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I don’t like to trespass on friendship, 
especially in business matters, but I 
had a feeling that Carson would 
sympathize. So I got off early 
Monday morning and tackled him 
before hours. 

“Mr. Carson,” I said politely, 
“T’d like a couple of weeks off.” 

“Indeed!” he answered, looking 
at me over his eyeglasses. “Another 
honeymoon?” 

“Well, hardly!” I felt my ears 
going pink, but plunged ahead. 
“Tt’s this way. Mrs. Brewster 
wants Belle to take her grand- 
mother South for the winter, and I 
think it’s a pretty big undertak- 
ing for her alone. She wants 
me to go along and get them 
settled. I know this is quite out- 
side routine, but it’ll only take a 
couple of weeks, and I’ll come 
back so much fresher for work.” 

“That’s always a good 
thing,” Carson said encourag- 
ingly. “Where are you 
going?” 

“TI think Belle has decided 
on Palm Beach.” 

Carson  chuc- 
kled. “Umph! 

Grandmother, 

plus tropical 

skies, plus bath- 

ing, plus golf, plus 

Belle. Sounds like what my 
daughter would call a ‘peppy’ 
combination. And Mrs. More 
not the least of it.” 

Mrs. More is Belle’s grandmother. 
I did not know her well before that 
trip, but she had a “peppy” reputation. 

I agreed with him. Carson is an old 
friend of the Brewsters too, and in the 
= he gave me leave of absence for fifteen 
ays. 

Then followed one of the most hectic 
weeks of my life. 








F course, I was at the office all day peg- 
ging my head off to show my gratitude, 
and I’d come home to find the flat upside 
down, Belle too tired to talk, and no food 
to speak of. I was always stumbling over 
packages in the hall. Once I fell full length 
and gashed my forehead, and Belle told me 
I was too clumsy to live. My only consola- 
tion was that she was her father’s daughter 
as well as my wife, and I didn’t have to foot 
the bills. 
However, all things come to an end, and at 
last we were off. I had turned over my 
papers to Carson, bribed the cook to stay in 
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It was my wife in a dress- 
ing-gown, with i 


i @,., the empty 
‘Biij| flat, and 
Wie wired 
ahead for 
rooms. So, 
as I started 
for the station, I had 
that pleasant feeling that 
comes from an easy conscience. 

Mrs. Brewster had come to see us off. It 
is true she would not ordinarily have taken 
the trouble. Still, she had a social con- 
science, and a mother is a mother. I sup- 
pose, too, she wanted to make sure that we 
really did get off, for that left her care-free 
for the winter. Belle was late, as usual, hav- 
ing stopped to do some final shopping, and 
Mrs. Brewster, stout and imposing, glared 
at the passers-by through her lorgnette. She 
turned it fiercely upon her daughter as Belle 
came up breathless, laden with six packages. 

“I thought you might not get here.” 
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“But I did, Mother.” 

Mrs. Brewster made a sweeping gesture as 
if to include the station and all its inmates. 

“Belle, I expect you to watch your grand- 
mother, and see that she makes no improper 
friendships.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Belle said meekly; and 
Mrs. More, who was standing beside her, 
gave a sardonic smile. I cast a sidelong 
glance in her direction, and decided that she 
knew her own mind as well as her daughter 
did hers, though Mrs. More was more subtle 
about it. 

Mrs. More was a delightful person, and 
the name “Granny” did not fit her at all. 
She was not even old as years go, being only 
fifty-six. It has been for generations a tra- 
dition for the women of her family to marry 
young, and she had been married on her 
seventeenth birthday. Belle had been a 
grave source of alarm to her grandmother for 


‘two years by not entering the matrimonial 


state till she was nineteen. Mrs. More was 
pretty and plump. She traveled with eight 
trunks and a maid, and looked as if she had 
scarcely reached her fortieth birthday. 

Our trip South was without incident. Ar- 
rived at Palm Beach, we went at once to 
the Poinciana, where our rooms were, and 
there I spent two days of unalloyed rest and 
content. But only two; my rest was destined 
to be shattered. 

Palm Beach is delightful. It is also hos- 
pitable, so that within twenty-four hours 
you find yourself fitted into place exactly, 
and feeling as if you had lived there for 
years. What with the swimming and riding, 
and golfing and dancing, our time was well 
filled. We found, too, that we had acquaint- 
ances at both hotels, and that made it 
pleasanter. It was the afternoon of the 
second day that Mrs. More discovered 
Colonel Weatherby. She came back from a 
walk with him in tow. 

“Belle,” she said, “this is my old friend 
Colonel Weatherby. We used to go to 
school together.” 

“Tt seems as if it were last week,” said 
the Colonel. “And looks that way,” he 
added gallantly. 

“Go along with you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
More. “Oh, I forget. This is my new 
grandson, Tony Cadwallader.” 

The Colonel bowed to me, and then he and 
Mrs. More drifted off together. He was a 
fine-looking old fellow, with white mustaches, 
and a get-up like the traditional Kentucky 
colonel’s.- I noticed, however, that he looked 
very closely at Belle, and after dinner when 
we all went to the ballroom he came over 
and talked with her and Mrs. More. 

I didn’t mind at first, but after a couple 
of days I saw that the Colonel was becoming 


the faithful shadow of our party. He and 
Mrs. More went for ‘walks together, and 
indulged in apparently interminable talks 
about “old times,” and danced together eve- 
nings. But more than that, he danced with 
Belle, and sought her out again and again. 

And I didn’t like it. I don’t think I am 
especially jealous by nature, and of course 
I had no real cause to be. But Belle has 
just a natural “come hither” look in her eyes. 
She had acquired other admirers too, and I 
was going North so very soon. 

I thought about the matter a good deal, 
and at last I found a solution. “A cottage 
is better than a hotel any day,” I said to 
myself. “More secluded, private! One can 
check up on acquaintances there as you 
never can where everyone is coming and 
going.” 

I thought it best to find the cottage first, 
and broach my plan afterwards. And so I 
went house-hunting for a whole weary day, 
while Belle swam with Mr. This and rode 
with Mr. That, and flirted with the Colonel 
in between times. I set out the next morn- 
ing, too, and then all of a sudden found jusi 
what I was looking for—a comfortable cot- 
tage on the Ocean Drive and not too far 
from things. 

I think the agent and I were equally de- 
lighted. He had a fagged appearance. 
decided to sign the lease right away, too, so 
that there might be no slip. That done, I 
started back care-free to break my news. 

I was so delighted with the success of my 
search that I quite forgot I had not taken 
Belle into my confidence as yet, and so I 
gave the whole show away without prepar- 
ing her mind beforehand. 


AS I came up the steps of the Poinciana, 
I saw Mrs. More sitting on the porch 
talking to Belle, who, perched on the railing, 
had just come from bathing and looked 
radiantly beautiful. 

“Belle,” I blurted out. “I’ve got it!” 

She stared. 

“Got what?” she asked. 

“The cottage. It’s a peach, too. You'll 
like it when you see it.” 

“The cottage!” she exclaimed. “Tony, 
are you crazy?” 

Then I realized what I had done. But 
there was nothing for it but to put a bold 
face on the matter. 

“T meant it for a surprise, dear,” I ex- 
plained humbly. “And then I forgot and 
told you straight out.” 

Belle still looked mystified. 

“But Tony, why a cottage? Where is it? 
What about it?” 

“It seemed to me,” I said laboriously, 
“that you would get so very tired of the hotel 
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after a time. And I am going North so soon. 
So I hunted for a cottage. I didn’t mention 
the matter, because I wasn’t sure whether 
I’d find the right one or not.” 

Belle’s expression made me add hastily: 
“Of course I knew, dear, that you mightn’t 
like the idea at first. But I’m sure you'll 
come to see as I do after a bit.” 

“I wont,” said Belle briefly. “I’m going to 
stay here.” 

“It’s a dandy cottage,’ I went on per- 
suasively. 

“Tony Cadwallader,”—Belle’s voice was 
stern,—“TI shall not budge from this hotel.” 

“And the lease is signed already.” 

“Then it can be broken.” Belle looked 
very like her mother at this point. ‘The 
idea! A cottage for a few weeks! Why, it’ll 
be dead, dead, dead. There wont be a thing 
doing, and nobody to see, or anything.” 

I saw there was no use pursuing the sub- 
ject with Belle in that frame of mind. So I 
turned to Mrs. More. 

“What do you think about it?” I asked. 

She had been watching us all this time, 
not saying a word. Her eyes were so very 
bright and wise that I would have given a 
good deal to know what her thoughts really 
were. I felt apprehensive; but to my sur- 
prise, she was on my side. 

“T think it a splendid idea, Tony,” she said 
kindly. “And just what I’d like. Hotels 
pall dreadfully after a couple of weeks. Belle 
and I will go over and visit it after lunch. 
Come, Belle!” And she gathered up her 
things to go in. “Lunch in half an hour, 
Tony.” 

Belle threw me a despairing glance as she 
followed her grandmother, but didn’t say a 
word. 

Lunch, when it came, was a cheerless af- 
fair, Mrs. More being very thoughtful, and 
Belle answering only in monosyllables when 
I spoke to her. Afterward we comman- 
deered our chairs and went to inspect the 
cottage. 

It was a small one, though pleasant—eight 
rooms, and all complete. Mrs. More was 
delighted with it, and poked into cupboards, 
and among the linen and silver and pans, as 
if she were coming into her own again—as 
indeed she was, in a sense. 

In her day she had been a famous house- 
keeper, and at all times she had been a force- 
ful personality until Mrs. Brewster’s domi- 
nating spirit had caused her to retire into 
the background. I had learned enough of 
my mother-in-law during my brief married 
life quite to sympathize with Mrs. More. 

“Three sets of sheets for every bed, I see. 
Plenty of towels,” she murmured, going 
over them carefully. She punched the mat- 
tresses to discover their state of being. She 
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quite transfixed the agent with her bright 
eyes, and kept him in a corner for half an 
hour discussing plumbing. 

In the end she turned to me with a ra- 
diant face. 

“It is very good indeed, Tony,” she said. 
“We will move in to-morrow.” 

As she and the agent lingered on the porch 
talking over some finer points of housekeep- 
ing, Belle led me down the steps and around 
the corner of the house. She seemed very 
agitated. 

“Tony, don’t let her do it!” she exclaimed. 
“You started it, and you can stop it if 
you'll just try.” 

“I think it a fine arrangement,” I said 
stiffly. “I wouldn’t change it for the world.” 

“Mother will be perfectly furious at me 
if anything happens to Granny. I’m respon- 
sible, you know. And she’ll cut us off with- 
out any money at all.” 

I stared. “But what could possibly hap- 
pen to your grandmother?” . 

Belle actually wrung her hands. 

- don’t you see, Tony? Don’t you 
see?” 

But I never had a chance to, for just at 
that minute Mrs. More came around the 
corner. 

“Oh, there you are, children!” she ex- 
claimed. “I’m ready to go back now.” 

“If you go on with it, Tony, I wont have 
anything more to do with you. So there!” 
Belle whispered. 

I pretended not to hear her. 


E went back. And from that time a 

coolness arose between Belle and me. 
I protest that it was originated and kept up 
by Belle alone, for I tried my best to be 
kind and forgiving. But when we had tea 
in the Cocoanut Grove, Belle insisted on 
dancing every dance with Colonel Weatherby, 
who had joined our party. She talked to 
him and to Mrs. More and pretended she 
didn’t see me at all. 

Of course it was deuced awkward for me 
to be treated like a bit of dust just because 
I had tried to do my duty. The only way 
I could retaliate was to go and dance with 
some stunning-looking girls I knew at the 
next table. There was some consolation, for 
Belle gave me a venomous glance when I 
went back. 

The next day we moved. 

Our first moments in the new house were 
not propitious. Several men from the hotel 
were moving in the trunks, and our chair- 
boys were still waiting, all of us being too 
busy arranging things to pay them. Mrs. 


More was volubly delighted, I breathless and 


busy; Belle had gone ahead into the house, 
when suddenly I heard her scream. 
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“Tony! Tony!” 

I rushed in and found her in the dining- 
room, literally transfixed with fright, and 
pointing to a great black spider on the wall, 
as large as a dessert-plate from the end of 
one leg to the end of the other on the oppo- 
site side. He had eight legs, too. 

“It’s just a spider, dear,” I said, trying to 
calm her. 


“Only a 
spider! iT | 
Tony, it’s | 


amon- 




















“I don’t know,” I said. “T'll kill it, any- 
how.” 

But Belle caught my arm. 

“Don’t, Tony. Think how it will squash. 
And it’s bad luck, too.” Then in a wail: 
“Why, oh, why did you ever bring us to 
this place?” 

Just at that minute a black face appeared 
in the doorway. “Scuse me, sah,” it said. 
“But is you wantin’ yuh chair any moh?” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered. “Nor any of 
you fellows. I'll pay you off immediately. 
But first tell me, is that a tarantula?” 

The darky came in and looked. Then he 


ste. I'm Pye = Be said 
sure it’s i 7; ht Ai metas 
a taran- y} \ 


laughed. “No sah,” he said. “That’s jes’ 
one of them spiders down here. They’re 
puffictly harmless.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Belle exclaimed, 
“that they have them here in all of the 
houses!” 

“I mos’ suttinly do, ma’am. Why, they’re 
frien’s, ma’am. If it weren’t for them big 
black spiders, you’d be eaten out of house 
or home by ants, ma’am. Yes ma’am, they’re 
mighty useful insec’s.” 

Belle shuddered. 

“T wish you’d put him out, anyway,” she 


“°Twont be no use, ma’am,” the boy as- 
sured. “They lives by twos, ma’am. And 
they always gets in again.” 

Belle shuddered 

RM again and ran out 

mee) of the room. I 

slipped the fellow 

if a dollar, and the 

= spider disappeared. 

But Belle’s nerve 

J } seemed shaken. She 

grew glummer and 
glummer. 

Colonel Weatherby 
came to dinner that 
night, by Mrs. More’s 
special invitation. He 

was much amused when 
Belle told him about the 


“Oh, you get 
used to them,” he 
assured her. 
“You can’t get 
along 
=. without 
them in 
these hot cli- 
mates. But 
what you 

want to see is a palmetto bug.” 

“And what’s that?” Mrs. More asked. 

“It’s an insect that lives in the palmettos,” 
he said. “It looks like a baby dirigible, and 
it flies. Sometimes they get into the houses, 
and scare the life out of the inmates, though 
they’re perfectly harmless.” 

I noticed Belle grew very silent, and ate 
very little. When she thought no one was 
looking, she took surreptitious peeps at the 
ceiling and the walls. And she sat on one 
foot all through dinner, and kept knocking 
the table gently with the other. 

I was glad when the meal was over. Mrs. 
More and the Colonel were the only ones 
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who seemed to enjoy it. Afterward they 
went out on the porch and talked for a long 
time. Belle, still standing on her dignity and 
not speaking to me, seemed very uneasy. 
She went out at last’ and joined them, and 
stayed till the Colonel went home. 

Then Mrs. More said gently: “You ought 
to go to bed early to-night, Belle, and get 
some sleep. You're tired.” 

Belle looked at her in a peculiar fashion. 

“All right, Granny,” she said after a pause, 
and kissed Mrs. More good night. 

As for myself, I couldn’t get to sleep. 
Toward midnight it seemed as if I heard 
some one walking downstairs. I went down 
to investigate. 

There was a full moon, and the 
living-room was flooded with 
light. I had guessed right. 
There was certainly some 
one standing by the win- 
dow. I moved stealthily 
to the electric 
switch. 

“Hands 
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ting up a big bluff, and 
turned the button. It was 
my wife in a dressing-gown, 
with her hair streaming 
around, who confronted me. 

“Belle!” I exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“IT couldn’t sleep,” she said defensively. 
“Granny kept moving around. I can’t imag- 
ine what she’s doing. I thought I’d come 
down for a drink of water, and when I got 
here, I stopped a minute to look at the moon- 
light; and Tony, I’m sure there’s a man hid- 
ing in those bushes!” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “What would he be 
hiding there for?” 

“IT don’t know, Tony. 
him.” 

We stood and looked at each other for a 
minute. At last: 

“T’ll go and see,” I said. 

“Ne.” 
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But I had started for the door when sud- 
denly Belle gave a cry. She pointed toward 
the wall by the dining-room door. There 
close together were two huge black spiders. 

“He- said: ‘You get as used to them as 
plates on your table!’ Do you suppose it’s 
true, Tony?” 

“I hope not,” I said fervently. “But I’m 
going to kill those, ants or no ants.” 

And so I would have done, but they glided 
behind the piano, where I couldn’t get at 
them. They seemed safe enough there till 
morning, any- 
how; so I 
aidan’ t 
bother fur- 


It ran quickly out 
from the bed; the 
maid jumped on- 

te a chair and 
Beile caught 
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ther. Instead I 
went out on the porch and searched it 
and the bushes carefully. There was no one 
there. 

“You're dreaming things, Belle,” I said as 
I locked up again. “Come, let’s get some 
ginger ale and go to bed.” 

So we started for the kitchen, foraging. 
As I turned the light up, a third spider, first 
cousin to those in the living-room, paused 
on the wall and looked at us in astonishment. 
We stared in turn. Then Belle clutched my 
hand. 

“No ginger ale for me,” she said briefly. 
“Kill it if you can, Tony. I prefer ants.” 
‘She dropped my hand. “I’m going to bed,” 
she added, and disappeared. 
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I too gave up the ale and went after the 
spider, but it was hopeless. It slid behind 
the stove and down a crack at a terrific pace, 
and was gone. 


pais was very pale the next day, and 
restless. She and the maid started to 
clean house at daybreak, and ejected five 
spiders with a great deal of violence and 
many unnecessary shrieks. After this Belle 
grew calmer. But she resumed her feud 
with me, which she had forgotten overnight, 
and kept her eyes on her grandmother care- 
fully and constantly. 

Mrs. More did not seem to notice. She 
went very cheerfully about the business of 
unpacking, and in the afternoon visited with 
the Colonel, who had come to call. Indeed, 
they both seemed to be having a splendid 
time; they sat on the porch talking together 
very earnestly in low voices. Belle had gone 
for a walk down the shore, and I was sit- 
ting in the dining-room with a book so as not 
to intrude in what was so obviously a téte-d- 
téte. So I couldn’t understand what they 
were saying; the Colonel sounded vehement, 
and Mrs. More reassuring. I was thanking 
my lucky stars that Belle was on the beach 
while that obnoxious man sat on our porch, 
when suddenly both Mrs. More and the Col- 
onel burst out laughing. They laughed and 
laughed, and I was growing very curious, 
when the Colonel ran from the porch down 
the walk to where his chair-boy was dozing 
under a palm. 

I saw him shake the fellow by the shoul- 
der till he was awake and then talk to him 
excitedly, waving a bill he had taken from 
his pocket. The darky grinned from ear to 
ear and bobbed his head up and down. Then 
the Colonel ran back, calling as he did so: 

“It’s all right. He’ll do it.” 

I was fairly devoured by curiosity by this 
time, and I started for the porch. I met 
Mrs. More in the doorway, very bland and 
pleased. 

“Oh, Tony,” she said. “I was looking for 
you. The Colonel and I are going for a lit- 
tle ride. I think we’ll get back before Belle 
does. If we do, don’t tell, will you?” Here 
she gave me a dainty little wink that 
paralyzed me with surprise. “I don’t think 
she likes the poor dear man.” 

This was news to me. But I promised, 
and then sat down and tried to think things 
out. I could see that my cottage plan was 
not an unqualified — success. Colonel 
Weatherby seemed to have adopted us for 
good. There was not even the safety in 
numbers that there had been at the hotel. 
But I couldn’t arrive at any solution, and be- 
fore I knew it, there was Mrs. More taking 
leave of the Colonel in front of the house. 


She tripped up the walk like a girl. 

“Tony,” she said, looking around as if to 
see whether Belle had come, and dropping 
three or four packages on the desk, “I’m 
going to write some letters. And there are 
a couple all ready that I’d like to have 
mailed. Will you take them up to the post 
office for me?” 

Mrs. More has a charming unrefusable 
smile. I went, waited for the mail and re- 
turned, to find her still writing busily, and 
Belle helping the maid get supper. 


LTOGETHER, the meal went off better 

than the others had. Perhaps it was 
the absence of the Colonel. Mrs. More 
seemed very cheerful, and Belle, watching 
her, seemed to have a great load off her 
mind. We all went to bed early that night, 
Mrs. More deciding not to go over to the 
dance at the Poinciana, and Belle refusing 
too. Belle said she was too tired, but I 
couldn’t help feeling that Belle had made up 
her mind never to leave Mrs. More much 
alone. Why, I couldn’t imagine, but I’d no- 
ticed it for several days. 

It seemed the middle of the night, and I 
was sound asleep, when some one grabbed me 
by the shoulder and shook me awake. 

“What the—” I began sleepily; and then 
by the light from the hall I saw that it was 
Mrs. More, all swathed in a Japanese ki- 
mono. 

“Sh-h!” she said. “I don’t want to wake 
Belle. But there’s something funny in my 
room. I wish you’d come and look at it.” 

Her tone compelled me. I climbed out of 
bed very crossly, hunted up my robe and 
slippers and went to her room, where she 
closed the door behind me carefully. 

“Look!” She pointed dramatically. 

I looked, and as I did so, a cold shiver 
went down my spine. There, on the wall 
over her bed, looking for all the world like 
a reflective mouse, was the largest insect I 
have ever seen. It was built like a June 
bug, and was all of three inches long, and it 
rested with long feelers waving and a wary 
look in its eye. 

“T was reading when I heard it,” said Mrs. 
More. “I can’t sleep with that in here. It’s 
been all over the room, and I can’t catch it. 
Do you suppose you can, Tony?” 

I picked up the magazine from the bed. 
“T'll try,” I said, and started to swat it. 

“Look out!” said Mrs. More. “It flies.” 

But she spoke too late. I had already 
aimed a blow in its direction, which it 
eluded by rising from the wall with a whir 
of wings and landing directly on Mrs. More. 
She shrieked and shook her kimono violently, 
so that the creature fell to the floor, and ran 
under the bed. 
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Just at that moment the door opened, and 
Belle appeared, followed by the maid, with 
a scared expression. Both were in night 
undress, with hair streaming wildly. 

“What’s the matter?” Belle asked. 

“Tt’s a bug,” I explained. “It looks like 
a rat, and it flies.” 

“Where is it?” Belle asked. 

“Under the bed.” I pointed it out. It 
was lying very quiet now, blending in with 
the neutral brown of the floor. The maid 
came and peered over Belle’s shoulder too. 

“Ugh!” said Belle, and the maid made a 
funny sound and retired to a corner. 

“Wherever did it come from?” Belle asked 
after a fascinated moment. 

“Outdoors, I suppose,” said Mrs. More. 
“T think it’s one of those palmetto bugs.” 
She made a sudden forward movement, which 
scared the creature. - It ran quickly out 
from the bed, and the maid jumped onto a 
chair, and Belle caught my arm. Then it 
rose from the ground with a whir like a 
baby airplane and flew round and round the 
room. It looked like nothing so much as a 
cigar that had taken to wings. 

Belle gave a gasp, and crawled over the 
bedclothes. The maid shrieked aloud and 
fell off the chair. I ran to pick her up, and 
just at that minute, the palmetto-bug sailed 
out of the door—which Belle had left open— 
and disappeared from view. 

“We've got to catch it!” Mrs. More ex- 
claimed, and she ran out too. I heard her 
turn the light on, and then a sharp rap, as if 
she had thrown something at it. I was try- 
ing to soothe Marie, who was beginning to 
have a mild attack of hysterics. 

“I wont sleep another wink in this house 
with that around!” she exclaimed between 
wails as she examined a bruised knee. For- 
tunately her injuries were no worse. Belle 
was still under the covers. 

And then I heard Mrs. More calling me. 
I ran out into the hall. Mrs. More was at 
the bottom of the stairs, holding one shoe 
in her hand. 

“He lighted on the wall,” she explained. 
“And I threw my shoe at him. It knocked 
him off, and he’s on the stairs some place, I 
think. I looked for him as I came down, 
but couldn’t see him. He couldn’t have had 
time to get down here, but I’m going to look 
just the same. And you watch the stairs.” 

With that, she put on her shoe, and van- 
ished into the kitchen, where she turned the 
light on, and I could hear her moving 
around. : 

I looked all round the hall—no trace of 
our visitor. Then I started down the stairs 
very carefully. 

Belle had emerged, for I could hear her 
shaking Marie, who was having real ones 
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now. “Shut up!” she said. “It’s gone. 
Shut up, I say.” 

Marie subsided, and Belle came into the 
hall, looking very pale. 

“Where’s the bug, and where’s Granny?” 
she demanded. 

“We've lost it, and she’s looking in the 
kitchen,” I said. Belle opened her mouth as 
if to say something, but just that second I 
spied the palmetto-bug hiding under a stair. 

“Here it is!” I exclaimed. “I’ve found it.” 
And I slipped off one slipper. 

“Wait!” said Belle. “I'll get my brush.” 

And then began one of the most exciting 
hunts in history. Up and down the stairs 
we chased that bug. Mrs. More must have 
hurt one of his wings with her shoe, for he 
didn’t try to fly any more, but I never saw 
anything move so fast in my life. He went 
like electricity. I hit him six times with my 
slipper, and every time I’d see him on the 
next stair above or below, grinning at me. 
Once I dropped the slipper right on him. 

“You've got it,” squealed Belle. “Press it 
down hard.” 

So I did for about ten seconds. 

“He must be dead now,” I said grimly, and 
I picked the slipper up. There was nothing 
underneath it. At the same time Belle gave 
a shriek: 

“Tony! There’s something on my back!” 

I looked. There was the palmetto-bug. 

“Tony! Take him off. Take him off,” 
Belle cried, jumping up and down. I aimed 
the slipper at her, and it hit her on the back 
smartly. 

“Ow!” she exclaimed. 

But it had hit the bug too, and he fell off 
and lay at her feet. 

“There he is. Swat him, Belle, swat him!” 
I cried. Belle grasped her hair-brush and 
aimed a blow at him. But just at the cru- 
cial moment she flinched. 

“T can’t, Tony,” she said piteously. 

The bug paused, waved his feelers de- 
risively and started downstairs. 

“Hit him, Belle,” I pleaded, and I started 
up. Then I realized I had nothing to get 
him with, and I, stopped to take my other 
slipper off. As I did so, I slipped and sat 
down resoundingly. There was a faint 
squash beneath me as I did so. 

” “The bug!” Belle gasped. “You've sat on 

Sia 

I rose hastily. It was only too true. 

Belle looked at the sad remains. She 
looked at me, and then suddenly she began 
to laugh. I couldn’t help it either, and we 
stood there and laughed and laughed till we 
were too weak to stand, and had to sit on 
the stairs. We laughed so heartily that 
Marie came out to the hail very gingerly; 
and as she looked at us, she joined in too. 
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When at last we recovered, Belle looked 
at me suddenly. 

“Tony,” she said, “where’s Granny?” 

I stared at her blankly. “I don’t know. 
The last time I saw her, she was headed for 
the kitchen.” 


ITHOUT a word Belle started down 

the stairs, and I with her. At the 
kitchen door we paused. The light was shin- 
ing brightly, and a cool draught was blowing 
through from some place in front. We 
found afterward it was the front door. 
There was no one there. But the thing that 
focused my gaze was a large white envelope 
lying on the kitchen table. 

I saw it first, and so I got it first, by a 
— football lunge. The superscription 
read: 

“To my dear Grandchildren, Belle and 
Tony:” 

My hand trembled as I tore it open. The 
only thought uppermost in my mind was 
suicide. 

“Dear children,” it began, “can you for- 
give me? Because it was all my fault.” 

I felt my heart come into my throat. 
Belle, who was reading over my shoulder by 
this time, grabbed my arm and pinched it in 
her agitation, as I read on: 


It was really the Colonel’s idea, however. 
For we soon saw that we could not hope 
to escape Belle’s penetrating eyes without 
a little strategy. Belle, you are all that is 
amiable, but you are too-much under your 
mother’s thumb. Take warning in time. 

Anyway, Tom—the Colonel, that is— 
suggested a palmetto-bug. So by thus pro- 
viding a little diversion, we were able to 
slip away for our middle-aged elopement. 
As you see, we are following your own ex- 
ample. It seems funny, perhaps, for two 
old people like us to get married. But we 
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were chums when we were babies, have 
been friends for years and are more than 
congenial. Indeed, we would have been 
married some three years ago if it hadn’t 
been for your mother, Belle. 

When you read this, we shall be prob- 
ably too far away for pursuit. Sorry we 
couldn’t have you at our wedding, but it 
seemed better in every way not to. We’re 
going up to St. Augustine for a few days, 
but will get back about the time Tony goes 
North, and will take over the cottage, so 
Belle needn’t be tied here any longer. 

I do hope you will not be very angry, 
and will receive with felicitations and bless- 
ings your grandparents, 

COLONEL AND Mrs. THomas CHURCHILL 

WEATHERBY. 


Belle looked at me, and I looked at Belle. 

“So that was it!” I said at last. 

Belle nodded. “She put it over,” she said 
sadly. ‘Mother will be furious. And I just 
wasn’t quick enough. I’m always late.” 

“So am I,” I said to comfort her. “Never 
mind!” Just then the clock struck twelve. 
“Come, let’s forget it, and go to bed.” 

I must add that Colonel Weatherby made 
as nice a grandfather as one could wish. He 
managed Mrs. Brewster, too, which was 
probably why she disliked him. She never 
became wholly reconciled to the marriage, 
but she forgave us after we had been home 
two weeks, and reinstated Belle’s allowance, 
since of course Belle would not do her 
mother’s errands while we were all in a state 
of armed neutrality. 

As for my pater, he was so tickled at the 
whole performance that he forgave us too 
and gave me my allowance again on condi- 
tion I kept on working in Carson’s office. 
This is the only fly in the ointment, but I am 
managing to live it down, and Belle and I 
seem in danger of living “happy ever after.” 

















Ilfustrated by 
DOM J. LAVIN 


F Mirabelle had not been an “Old 

Dear” to everybody in the Art 

- world, he might’ have made a 

belt of money out of his writ- /” 
ings. Against the hypothesis, we ¢ 
may -argue that if there had been “ 
the money in the beginning, there 
would have been very little poetry 
and next to nothing of the scintil- 
lating, epigrammatic wit that always 
livened the dinner table when he 
was present. And if it had not 
been for the deadly insult that 
was paid him, unthinkingly, that 
afternoon in autumn, he might have con- 
tinued to be an “Old Dear” at the 
Club until he merited the unsatisfying 
glory of inviting two-shilling tributes to his 
memory so that the club might send a 
wreath. 

On the afternoon of the great insult, the 
Old Dear emerged from the cobwebs of a 
glutinous sleep and lazily drifted with the 
tide that flows westward. His fine, almost 
heroic conception of Art and the privileges 
she bestows on her children, blinded him to 
the grease and other stains on his frock coat; 
the neglected silk hat weighed heavily on his 
bulbous forehead; his trousers sagged at 
the knees; his boots were arrogant in their 
defiance of common decency. But the cigar 
that shot outward and upward from his lips 
breathed a heavenly aroma in the lethal 
atmosphere of Leicester Square. The Old 
Dear was a connoisseur in the matter of 
cigars; his friends might insult his clothes 
with impunity, but they dared not offend 
his acid wit by proffering a doubtful 
smoke. 

Of all the throng in the West End that 
afternoon, there was none so mean of exte- 
rior, and none so joyous within; the Old 
Dear knew that he was a genius, and was 
philosopher enough to realize that genius is 
not a capacity for taking gains. He was 
happy in the knowledge that men quoted 
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his epigrams in the Club, and some of the 
more appreciative went so far as to use 
them in their plays. The Old Dear was al- 
ways greeted affectionately by the theater 
managers, especially when they had a doubt- 
ful success running and were in need of 
some bright, scintillating lines. Commis- 
sionaires gave him a friendly nod and the 
inestimable privilege of “going straight 
through” to the saloon bar without the irk- 
some formality of “taking cards.” Mira- 
belle, in flinging away his bons mots, gave, 
also, the impression that they were triviali- 
ties, an overflow from a basketful of good 
plums. 


N this afternoon, the Old Dear was 

somewhat troubled in mind. He was 
battling for a rhyme and wondering the 
while how the Muse was to be stimulated 
without the aid of currency. He turned into 
the vestibule of the Plato Theater, inclined 
his head graciously to the pompous com- 
missionaire after the inimitable manner of 
one great man acknowledging the pres- 
ence of another on the earth. He 
passed the little crowd of patrons who 
were booking early seats, ran his soiled 
gloves through his soiled fingers and slowly 
climbed the carpeted stairs to the man- 
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ager’s office. 
effusive, was fixing up a contract with an 
agent. 

“Dear old boy! How goes it?” 

Mirabelle leisurely seated himself in a di- 
van, crossed his legs and waited for the 
cigar that was bound to be offered. 

“So-so,” said the Old Dear. “How’s the 
show?” 

“Bound to come off,” said 
Arrowsmith with a sigh. 

“Tt ought not to have been 
put on.’ 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

—rather too eagerly. 

“The last act—” 

“Have you seen it?” 

“No. I overheard a 
flower-girl say that it was 
wrong, and—” 

“Dear old boy!”—in ex- 
postulation. 

“What the flower-girl likes 
in the way of amusement, she 
is generally prepared to pay for. 

It is in the stalls that you place 

the deadheads, dear soul. [I'll 

come along to-night | and have 

a look at the ’script.” ‘ 
“That’s awfully good of a 

-you, Mirabelle 

Have a liqueur?” 

“Thanks.” 

The agent was shown to ‘ 
the door. Arrowsmith looked 
back at the Old Dear. 

“Forgive me a minute,” he pleaded. 
“T’ll send James in with the drink.” 

Mirabelle was left alone. Less than 
three minutes passed before he overheard 
Arrowsmith telephoning in the next room. 
The manager had modulated his voice, but 
all the brick walls in London 
could not have prevented 
Mirabelle overhearing: 

“I say, Chick, do some- 
thing sweet for me, to-night 
—will your? .... Sweet 
girl! Look here, old Mira- 
belle is coming around to see 
the ‘script of this show. Of course you 
know him! Everybody knows the Old 
Dear! He’s going to buck the show up. 
Will you take him out and give him a feed? 
Eh? I must do something in return, you 
know, and between you and me, the old 

Good! You'll meet 
him—where? Wait a minute, and I’ll make 
a note of it.” 


HEN, the ring-off. Arrowsmith came 
back to the office with a cheery: “Now, 
we'll have a pie-jaw.” But Mirabelle had 


Arrowsmith, cool, summery, 


The Old Dear was 
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become grave of countenance. He had risen 
from his chair, and the cigar which Arrow- 
smith had given him was hanging cold and 
dead between finger and thumb. 

“Not going?” said Arrowsmith in sur- 


prise. 
“Teaing with Lady Blossom,” said Mira- 
belle casually. 

“You'll come, to-night?” 

“Certainly. I always strive to 
keep my promises.’ 

“Mirabelle!” It was a feeble 
jest. “I'll swear that you're get- 
ting younger.” 

“I’m forty,” said the 

Old Dear a little sadly 

“the age of reflection.” 

“T was talking to a 

great admirer of yours, this 

morning — Mademoiselle Tri- 

cot. Remember her? Played 

lead in the last revue we had 

here. Dainty little lady, with 

an ungovernable taste for lit- 

erature.” 

And then, with gracious 

plausibility, Arrowsmith led up 

to the dinner. And strange to 

relate, the Old Dear appeared 

to be exceedingly grateful 

that the young lady should 

wish for his society. He 

did not remember her; in 

truth, he had no knowledge 

of her, but—a dinner was 

a dinner, and she was an 
admirer of his genius. 

The Old Dear left the 

theater, that afternoon, with 

a hateful consciousness of his 

own failure in life. The warm 

sunshine flooding the Square 
aroused nothing like poetry in 

his heart; it appeared only as a 
mockery of his forty years with 
nothing achieved. The jester was 
sad. He had arrived at that soul- 
breaking moment when even gen- 
ius has to ask itself: “Is life 
worth while?” All around him, 
as he was standing there, theaters breathed 
through wide-open . doors—breathed before 
contracting, in the evening, with the press 
of people who would laugh at his lines, ap- 
plaud his biting witticisms. Scarcely a play 
that was running did not owe at least one 


pom shaft to his generosity. All around 
im 


was the evidence of wealth that he had 
helped to create. 
And what had been his reward? 
At the request of a theater manager, a 
painted actress, whom he had never met, was 
going to provide him with a dinner. Actu- 
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ally, she was deputed by the manager to 
take him to dinner, pay for his dinner and 
then pretend to admire his genius. The 
whole thing was venom to his soul. And, 
torture on torture, he was abominably hun- 
gry already. He wasn’t quite certain that 
his strength of will would allow him to re- 
fuse 

At five-thirty, precisely, the Old Dear 
passed under those three golden globes that 
mark the sanctuary of the needy. In the 
gloom of the cubicle, he unhooked from its 
swivel the small golden locket that had been 
his “mascot”—and his mother’s—and the 
sum of two pounds was given him in ex- 
change. : 

At six o’clock, he was sitting in Arrow- 
smith’s office, the ’script of the play on the 
table before him; at seven o’clock, he had 
mapped out a new last act. He read it 
over to Arrowsmith, who cried out ecstat- 
ically: “You're a genius!” 

And having mapped out the act, he folded 
the paper and put it in his pocket. 

“Pll work on it, to-night,” he said, “and 
you shall have the type-’script by noon to- 
morrow. Phone your backers to be here, 
and I'll read it over to them. And—Arrow- 
smith, tell them that the price is one hun- 
dred guineas!” 

Arrowsmith’s astonishment is not mate- 
rial at the moment. 


T® Old Dear, with two pounds in his 
pocket, set out to keep the appointment 
with Mademoiselle Tricot. He was to look 
for a dainty thing in black voile, wearing a 
scarlet silk toque; she would meet him out- 
side the Plage Hotel, and then — and 
then— 

Mirabelle’s muse had been stimulated; 
perhaps, the possession of two pounds was 
responsible. There was a throng in the West 
End streets that night, but he saw the toque 
rising out of it like a poppy in a field of 
wheat. She was pretty! He recognized that 
from a distance; she might be sincere in 
her appreciaion of his art, because there was 
intelligence in her eyes. His plans were 
quite complete before he reached her side, 
but he hadn’t the heart to strike. She was 
so young—though not in years. She seemed 
to be nervous of him, apprehensive. He 
raised the old silk hat and— 

“Mademoiselle, I believe that it is to be 
my privilege to take you to dinner.” 

Shyly, she accepted his arm. “I was wait- 
ing for some one,” she began. 

“For me,” said the Old Dear. “I am the 
Mirabelle. Now, we are not going to let 
poetry spoil an appetite. We'll dine, and 
then we'll seek a secluded corner in order 
that we may talk.” 
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They dined at a Soho restaurant; Mira- 
belle was in a gay mood. He impressed her 
with his gentleness—his gallantry; his wit 
was never so pungent, and yet there was 
delightful delicacy in every tilt. The two 
pounds was well spent, for the Old Dear 
was an epicure, and the chefs of Soho were 
familiar with his tastes. Then: 

“When you are tired of my garrulity, I'll 
see you back to the theater,” he said. 

The wine had flushed her cheeks; her eyes 
sparkled. 

“I’m ‘resting’,” she said. 

“Of. course—of course! 
joyed your dinner?” 

“T have never enjoyed a dinner so much.” 

“I expected a more original reply. Never 
mind.” 

“Perhaps, it wasn’t so much the dinner,” 
she hastened to say, “as the conversation.” 

“Thanks. Tell me, would you have en- 
joyed it the more if I had allowed you to 
play the host?” 

She didn’t flinch, although he was looking 
straight into her eyes in a challenging man- 
ner. 

“Will you forgive me”—she dared to rest 
a hand on his forearm—“if I tell you that 
it was my intention—” 

“I am aware of all that,” said the Old 
Dear, with a little break in his voice. “Now, 
I'll make a confession to you. I meant to 
rid my soul of a. deal of satire at your 
expense, but your conversation disarmed 

May I be allowed .to escort you 


Have you en- 


E didn’t catch the sigh that slipped from 

her lips. He walked by her side from 

the restaurant, and there was something truly 

majestic in his bearing. He felt that he 

had won a great victory, but over whom he 
could not decide. 

He accompanied her home; they walked 
the distance, because he began a reminis- 
cence at the door of the restaurant, and she 
would not have interrupted for all the 
world. There was never a raconteur quite 
so entertaining as Mirabelle. 

She was tired, physically, by the time 
they reached her flat, but her mind was like 
a sun-warmed flower opening its petals to 
the nurturing rain. She was still a little 
timid of him (he was so polished in his 
phraseology, so perfect a master of or- 
thoépy). She opened the door of the flat 
and led the way in. He followed into the 
drawing-room and sat down in such a posi- 
tion that he commanded a view of -every- 
thing in the room—especially her. He was 
pleased and yet sorrowful. The eyes were 
more beautiful than they had appeared in 
the garish light of the restaurant; there was 
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a hint of sadness in the repose of the mouth. 
For a second or two after she had lighted 
the shaded lamp, she remained near the door, 
regarding him intently. She removed the 
scarlet toque from her head and allowed it 
to swing in her hand. Moved by some in- 
spiration, he began to quote: 

And if in hope you find some joy, 

Hope, nor let the world deny you. 

And if— 

Of a sudden, she dropped the toque and 
went close to him. 

“T don’t want to hurt your feelings,” she 
said, in a shaky voice, “but I’d rather that 
you didn’t stop long, to-night.” 

“Tired of me already?” he asked, with 
an affected smile. 

“No, It isn’t that,” she told him, “but 
you’ve been making me think, and I’m afraid 
that you’ve taken a wrong impression of 
me.” 

“T am quite content to keep it,” said the 
Old Dear. “And it isn’t one that does you 
an injustice.” 

“But I don’t like to feel sad,” she said, 
. “and you make me sad.” 

“Then I must be a failure,” said Mira- 
belle, “because I have never unburdened 
myself of so many really good things.” 

“That’s just it. You ought to put them 
down on paper and sell them. You can’t 
afford to give your brains away for nothing.” 


HE was eying her as though he half 
doubted her sincerity. But those were 
genuine tears in her eyes; it was real sym- 
pathy that made her voice throb. 

“How do you know that I cannot afford 
it?” he asked, quizzingly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “Perhaps 
I’ve had such a long experience of men and 
women.” 

“You! A child!” 

“T’m not a child. I’m as old—as old as 
you, only I can’t afford to look your age. 
....I1 don’t believe that you could pay 
or the dinner, to-night.” 

“Come,” he said, reprovingly. “You're 
not going to spoil one of the most enjoy- 
able evenings of my life by being—shall we 
say—rude.” 

“Tt has been the greatest evening in my 
life,” she told him. “When you spoke to 
me for the first time, to-night, I didn’t know 
what to do.” 

“Although it had been arranged?” 

“All such meetings are arranged. When 
you came up to me, I was going to turn 
away.” 
+» “Go on,” he said, promptingly. “I’m not 
hurt. I know that I wasn’t quite dressed 
for the occasion. My wardrobe is very 


meager. I have no need for a large one. I 
have persuaded myself that if one’s mind is 
beautifully clothed, the rest doesn’t matter 
very much.” 

“You're wrong,” she told him, daringly. 
“IT know what you mean to imply, although 
I haven’t read a great deal, and don’t pro- 
fess to have much culture, but I do know 
something about the world, and—where 
would I be if I couldn’t afford good clothes? 
Is there any money in poetry?” 

“Not a great deal,” he assured her. 

“Nor in all the funny things you say? 
Why don’t you put them into a play of your 
own? Think of the money you’d make! 
And money does count for a lot.” 

“T’m disappointed in you,” said the Old 
Dear. “I thought your soul was above ma- 
terial things. I find that I’m mistaken.” 

“Never mind that.” She shook her head 
sapiently. “I’ve got an idea that you 
couldn’t afford to pay for the dinner.” 

“Very well, my dear,” he said. “I'll be 
quite honest and frank. I couldn’t.” 

“Tt cost you neatly two pounds.” 

“All that save two shillings and sixpence. 
I shall spend the two shillings to-morrow. 
The sixpence I shall keep as a memento of 
this delightful evening.” He took the coin 
from his pocket as he spoke, and whimsically 
turned it over. “I'll have a hole bored 
through it,” he said, “and—happy thought! 
—I'll wear it on this chain in place of the 
mascot which I have mislaid.” 

He looked up from the coin and found 
that her eyes were fixed upon him. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll give way, again, 
for you appear to be a very discerning 
young woman. Then, shall we say, in place 
of the mascot that I pledged a few short 
hours ago.” 

“In order to pay for my dinner?” 

“No, dear lady,” said Mirabelle, “not to 
pay for your dinner, but to liquidate a debt 
that I owed to my sense of manliness. I 
might have dined at your expense, but I 
was overwhelmed by an indignity that had 
been heaped upon me.” 


Wun feminine curiosity, she inquired 
the nature of the mascot that had 
hung upon the chain, and when he told her 
that it was a locket, she said immediately: 

“An old sweetheart?” 

“No,” he answered. “It may be that you 
have been told of old Mirabelle’s locket. 
The boys in the Club enjoy the old-fashioned 
romance of the middle-aged bachelor who, 
having loved once, will never love again. I 
let them think that, once upon a time, I 
had a sweetheart. The locket belonged to 
my mother.” 

How it came about, is not to be dwelt 
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upon, but by some mysterious movement, he 
had compelled her to sit on the arm of his 
chair, and, stranger still, was holding her 
hand between his two. 

“T feel dreadfully ashamed of myself,” 
she told him. “I ought not to have al- 
lowed you to pay for that dinner.” 

“You could not have prevented it,” he 
answered. “You see you had been drawn 
into the insult that was paid me by Arrow- 
smith of the Plato Theater, and I made up 
my mind to get even, although I knew that 
it had to be done through you.” 

She did not speak, but with a quick move- 
ment she withdrew her hand from his. Again 
she said: 

“You wont stay long—will you?” 

“T’'ll go at once, if you like,” said the Old 
Dear. 

“There’s been some dreadful mistake, 
but I am trying to persuade myself that it 
is all real. I’m trying to say to myself that 
you did take a wrong impression of me 
when you met me to-night.” 

“Child,” said the Old Dear, “you perplex 
me.” 

“T mean it. You say that you’re ready 
to go. You're the first man in the last 
eight years who has treated me as I have 
longed to be treated. I had come to the 
conclusion that never again would I know 
what it is to be spoken to as though I were 
as good as the man’s sister, if he had one. 
You may have thought, when you were re- 
citing some of your poetry, that it was fall- 
ing on deaf ears—that I could not possibly 
appreciate it. But I assure you that after 
you’ve gone, I shall sit down and try to 
write down all that you quoted. It’s going 
to help me.” 

“You flatter me,” said old Mirabelle. 
fearing, in that moment, that she had some 
ulterior motive in writing down that which 
he had spoken. Many an artist had caught 
the crumbs of wit and used them for his 
own ends. “You flatter me,” he repeated, 
“and flattery is the sincerest form of bor- 
rowing. Come! Would you like me to sug- 
gest a market for the wares? Perhaps you 
would like me to try to write down these 
little things. I may have a better recollection 
of them than you have.” 

“T wish I could sell them,” she said. 

He opened his eyes wide in surprise. 


ge nodded vigorously. “I’d pay back 
the two pounds,” she told him. 

He caught, again, at her hand. 

“I believe that I am taking a wrong im- 
pression of you,” he said. “Why should 


you be so interested in me? Why so solic- 
itous on my account?” 
“Oh, I don’t know.” 


She half turned 
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away, brushing the hair out of her eyes. 
“You're just one of those men that need to 


be looked after. 
lowed to drift.” 

He looked around the room—at the 
scores of photographs on the walls, the 
heavy embellishment, the pink silk slippers 
peeping from under the couch. 

And his eyes, inquisitive and observant, 
rested for a fleeting second on the stump 
of a cigar lying on a tray far back in the 
corner of the room. It was not his. He 
had taken a wrong impression of her. He 
rose to his feet, and the hand that he held 
out was shaking rather foolishly. 

“Good night,” he said. “I wont stay 
any longer.” ° 

She turned her head so that she might 
look full into his eyes, and she was sway- 
ing a little. 

“7 don’t want you to go.” 

“You live here alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“You're not married?” 


You're too good to be al- 


“No. And I haven’t a friend in the 
world.” 

The Old Dear raised her fingers to his 
lips. 


“You mean that you hadn’t until to- 
night,” he said. 

The tears forced their way from her 
eyes and trickled down her cheeks. 

“T don’t want you to go,” she repeated, 
“but you must.” 

“T shall come back again,” said the Old 
Dear. 

“Don’t,” she pleaded. “You're a great 
writer, and, one day, you'll get all you de- 
serve from the world.” 


_ Mirabelle raised her fingers to his 
ips. 

“I’m not a great poet,” he told her. 
“IT may be, after to-night, because not un- 
til now have I ever had the divine inspira- 
Sere Good night, child. Remem- 
ber, I shall come again, when I feel that I 
am worthy of coming into your presence.” 
He walked to the door, paused and looked 
back. “You will be lonely?” 


“Yes and no,” she answered. “I’m going 
out after you have gone.” 
“You don’t want to go out?” His eyes 


were shining, now, and all the splendor of 
a Galahad was in his bearing. 

“No,” she answered, “but I must.” 

He looked at her, long and _ steadily. 
Then: 

“Don’t,” he said. “I’m going home to a 
garret so that I may write the last act of a 
play for which I am to be paid one hundred 
guineas. It will be the first night for as 
long as I can remember that I have climbed 
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They dined 
at a Soho 
restaurant. 
Mirabelle’s 


wit was never 
so pungent. 
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to that room with a clear head and an am- 
bitious heart. Yesterday, there were spec- 
ters in that room, grim, grizzly things that 
pointed at me and mocked. To-night, the 
places of those phantoms will be taken by 
_a vision of God’s most beautiful and won- 
drous creation. Last night, I lay upon a 
mattress and watched the spiders swinging 
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from their webs on the ceiling. To-night, I 
shall look at the stars. To-morrow, I shall 
put to the test the gifts with which I be- 
lieve I have been invested. Yesterday, there 
was no incentive. To-night, it is as though 
all the world had been waiting in suspense 
for that moment when the new Mirabelle 
should be born.” 

He closed the door behind him and went 
down the steps of the flat into the street. 
His head was thrown well back on his 
shoulders. There was a fine light of youth 
and ambition in his eyes. 

He left behind him in the flat a woman 
who whispered, again and again: 


And if in hope you find some joy, 
Hope, nor let the world deny you— 


T was an hour later, and the theaters were 

emptying, when Arrowsmith of the Plato 
answered the telephone. 

“Hello, Chick! Is that your voice?” he 
asked. 

She answered: “Yes. I don’t know how 
to apologize, but I ‘was prevented from 
keeping the appointment with your friend 

this evening. Will 
you smooth him 
down the next time 
you see him?” 


~ 


a Lame twee OF —— ~ 
“Good Lord!” said Arrowsmith. “He'll 

be fuming, although he’s an Old Dear.” 

Fuming! About that time, the Old Dear 
was trimming a candle; his writing materials 
were gathered together on the deal table. 
And he was smiling at the vision of a scarlet 
toque that did not belong to Mademoiselle 
Tricot! 





